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Any person who has turned over Kugler s " Hand- 
book of Painting" in the original German, must 
have been struck with the summary manner in 
which the Spanish, French, and English schools 
are treated. The first of the three is disposed of in 
twenty-four pages, the French school occupies 
twenty, and that of England claims no more than 
thirteen. The abridged history of each school is 
indeed given with truth and conciseness; but there 
is a total want of proportion between these parts of 
the book and those wliich treat of the Italian, Fle- 
mish, Dutch and German masters. It was a sense 
of this defect which led me, when I undertook to 
edit the second part of the translation of Kugler, to 
propose to myself the compilation of a sketch of 
the Spanish and French schools, such as might 
serve in some degree as a manual for travellers, and 
might aflFord a cursory view of the history of art in 
those countries.- In fact, a Hand-book ought not 
to aim at more than this ; the reader should turn 
readily to the name and date of any artist, and see 
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IV PREFACE. 

where his principal works are to be found. He 
should likewise be able to arrive at the character 
and the relative place occupied by each master, 
whilst the general history of the school is shortly 
given. 

The reader is probably aware of the fact, that 
Kugler's work is now in the course of publication 
in Germany, in a form somewhat different from that 
which it originally bore. In the new edition, the 
history of painting will be treated as a whole — not 
in separate schools. Such a plan is far better, in 
some respects, than that originally adopted by the 
author ; but, on the other hand, it is often less con- 
venient to the traveller who visits a particular coun- 
try for a short time only. 

I have said thus much, because I am anxious that 
no pretensions should be ascribed to my book which 
do not properiy belong to it. It does not profess 
to contain profound reflections, or to aim at origin- 
ality. I have consulted the sources of knowledge 
which are open to every one, and I have endea- 
voured to take from them such information as I 
thought likely to be interesting or useful for my 
purpose. I have not scrupled to make extracts 
from authors whose opinions were worth having, or 
whose descriptions were characteristic, and I have 
for the most part avoided putting forward my own 
notions on the originality or merit of individual 
pictures — feeling that any such expression on the 
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part of a mere amatear is necessarily worth but 
little. It was not, however, right entirely to with- 
hold my own opinion, where personal ohserration 
warranted me in stating it. 

On this point I wish the reader to remember, that 
J have no acquaintance with the school of Valencia, 
except so far as its productions may be seen at 
Madrid. The schools of Madrid and Seville I have 
had opportunities of studying and appreciating. 
The notices of the school of Aragon, contained in 
the following pages, are taken from the 1 0th volume 
of Minauo's "Topographical Dictionary of Spain," 
where they are printed from a MS. of Cean Ber- 
mudez. In their Spanish shape, therefore, they are 
not readily accessible to the Enghsh reader ; and I 
believe I may say that, short as the account of 
Spanish painting given in this Hand-book is, it is 
the most complete which has appeared in England 
up to the present time. I am happy to hear that 
Mr. StirUng of £eir has completed a work of a far 
more elaborate character, which would make it im- 
possible for me to assert the same thing if I were 
writing a few months hence. 

With regard to the French school, I cannot say 
that I bear any extraordinary love to its productions ; 
but I have endeavoured to give as full and as im- 
partial an account of its progress and its results as 
4ny information and limits would permit. Professor 
Waagen's volume on Paris has never been translated 
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into English, though it is, in fact, a work far more 
useful to the mass of Enghshmen than the same 
author s hook on their own country. For one 
Englishman who sees the pictures in the private 
collections or country seats of England, twenty 
saunter through the Louvre with no suflBcient guide. 
I have, therefore, without scruple extracted Waagen's 
ohservations on Poussin, and on other French ar- 
tists ; and I have done so the more willingly, he- 
cause I mistrust my own impartiality. I must plead 
guilty to a prejudice in favour of colour — the qua- 
lity most deficient in French painting. When I look 
at a Poussin, I never feel sure that my judgment is 
not corrupted heforehand; or, at any rate, the eftbrt 
to appreciate its heauties necessarily diminishes my 
enthusiasm. 

It may he thought that I have occasionally intro- 
duced irrelevant matter into the notes, and perhaps 
into the text. I trust that my errors in this respect 
are not numerous, and that some allowance will he 
made for an attempt to diminish the dryness of a 
mere list of names, places, and dates of the hirth 
and death of each artist. I rather fear that no 
eflFort of mine can remove a fault which is in- 
herent in the plan of the hook. Second-rate and 
third-rate masters must he named, and yet to dwell 
upon them is impossible : it follows inevitably, that 
page after page will resemble a catalogue to be re- 
ferred to rather than perused. 
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With regard to authorities^ yfhsa no author is 
quoted^ the reader may assume thati take my inform- 
iition^ with reference to Spanish art, from Gean Ber- 
jfittdez's Dictionary. It is the less necessary to 
refer to it specially at every moment^ because its 
alphabetical arrangement makes it easy to turn to 
any particular mast^. Palomino I have not relied 
€31, though I have consulted him. Pacheco is a 
source less accessible to the general reader, and I 
am indebted for the loan of this very rare volume 
to Mr. Ford, whose Hand-book the reader will find 
quoted at every page. When the second edition of 
Mr. Ford's work is not specially named, the refer- 
ences are made to the first, in two volumes. It is 
unnecessary for me to say any thing as to the value 
of that Hand-book — ^a value which the public has 
fully recognized, by the rapid disappearance of the 
first edition. In fact, it contains more informa- 
tion as to Spain than all the volumes of travels in 
that country put together ; and, I need not add^ in 
a far more entertaining form. I owe at least as 
much to Mr. Ford's correspondence and conversation 
as I do to his Hand-book. 

If the reader is desirous of knowing what hopes 
we have of gaining additional information respect- 
ing Spanish art, or, if he wishes to learn how &r 
the political condition of the Peninsula is likely to 
rescue and deposit in the public galleries of Spain 
works hitherto unknown or inaccessible, I would 
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request his special attention to the Appendix 'which 
follows the text of this volume. 

I will close this preface with the following story, 
as illustrating the knowledge of Spanish pictures, 
and the taste for Velazquez prevailing in England 
at the present day. When General Meade's pictures 
were exhibited at Christie's this year, there was 
among them a large three-quarter length portrait of 
the Infanta Margarita Mariana of Austria. Before 
the sale, when the public were admitted to view the 
pictures, this one was hung so high as to make it 
utterly impossible to be certain what it was. The 
dress, too, is grotesque and unprepossessing. She is 
attired in court mourning — a large hooped petticoat, 
and a sort of jacket of black, the latter of which is 
richly laced with white gimp, and has cut sleeves, so 
as to show the white satin dress underneath it. Her 
hair, or wig, is frizzed in the extraordinary style of 
the day, in regular rows of flaxen curls standing 
straight out on each side of her face, and at the top 
of her head a feather lies flat. She has no jewels but 
pearls, and one or two diamonds. I was not at the 
sale, but I presume the picture was taken down before 
it was actually brought to the hammer : be this as 
it may, some time after the sale a letter was re- 
ceived by a gentleman in this country from the best 
judge of Spanish pictures in Spain, in which the lat- 
ter says that he knows the picture well ; that it was 
one of those given by the late King Ferdinand VII. 
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to the Canon Gepero* of Seville^ in exchange for 
the two large Zorbarans that now hang in the 
gallery at Madrid. When Cepero was in difficul- 
ties from his political opinions^ it passed into the 
hands of Seuor Bodenas, and was sold some years 
later by his widow to General Meade. The writer 
of this letter adds, " It gives me but a very poor 
idea of the state of knowledge of the arts in Eng- 
land, when I see that a fine Velazquez has been 
sold for less money than many miserable daubs in 
the same collection have fetched." But the reader 
will be desirous of knowing for what it really did 
sell. This Velazquez, in the year 1847, in the 
height of the season, at Christie's, with all the 
dealers of London in the room, fetched thirteen 
guineas ! I have since seen the picture close, and 
I have no doubt whatever of its genuineness. It is 
slightly painted, without glazing or much finish; 
but it is brilliant in touch, and thoroughly charac- 
teristic of the master. 

* Cepero is now Dean of Seville, and the head of the Local Commis- 
sion for the Fine Arts. He lives in Murillo's house, and to him arc 
owing whatever exertions have been made to rescue from plunder 
and neglect the fine pictures of Seville. 
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I. SPANISH SCHOOL. 

Antonio Palomino y Velasco : el Museo Pictorico y 
escala optica. 3 vols, in 3, fol. Madrid, 1795-6-7. 

A compendium of Palomino was printed in London in 1744, 
and there is sometimes bound up with it an account of the 
cities^ churches, and convents in Spain where pictures are to 
be found. (1746.) 

Antonio PoNz: ViagedeEspanay Viagefuera deEspana. 

18 vols. 12mo. Madrid, 1786-94. 
D. Juan Butron: Discursos Apologeticos. Madrid, 

1726. 
ViNCENCio Cabducho *. Dialogos de la Pintura. Madrid, 

1633. 
Fbancisco Pacheco: el Arte de la Pintura su anti- 

quedad y grandezas. Se villa, 1649. 

For the use of this book I have been indebted to Mr. Ford, in 
whose copy is the following note : — 

" This book is so extremely rare in Spain, that Joaquin Cortes, 
the Director of the Academy at Seville, in a search of twenty 
years had never been able to meet with a perfect copy. Mr. 
Williams, of Seville, (the best judge of Spanish paintings in 
that country,) had never been able, even in a longer period, 
to see any copy except the mutilated one of Cortes. 
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*' Mr. Heber*g library did not, I believe, contain a perfect copy. 

Facbeco is supposed to bave been tbe mouthpiece of the 

Jesuits, in bis obserrations on tbe manner in wbicb sacred 

subjects ougbt to be painted/' 
Cean Bennudez (iv. 14) speaks of tbe book as yery rare, and 

regrets that it has not been reprinted. Compare wbat is 

said at p. Ill of tbis Hand-book. 

D. Felipe de Guevara : Comentarios de la Pintura 

(published by Ponz). Madrid, 1788. 
Cean Bermudez: Diecionaria Historico de los mas 

ilustres profesores de las bellas artes en Espaiia. 

6 vols. 12mo. Madrid, 1800. 

Tbis is tbe best authority on Spanish art, and a most useful 
work in every respect. 

Cean Bermudez : Descripcion artistica de la Catedral 
de Sevilla. 12mo. Seville, 1804. 

I have referred in the Prefece to the notices of the Aragonese 
school by this writer contained in Hina&o. 

Richard Cumberland : Anecdotes of Eminent Spanish 
Painters. 2 vols. 12mo. London, 1782. And Ca- 
talogue of the Pictures of the King of Spain. 1787. 

Antony Raphael Mengs, first painter to his Catholic 
Majesty Charles III., his works, translated from the 
Italian, published by Chevalier Don Joseph Nicholas 
d'Azara, Spanish Minister at Rome. 2 vols. 8vo. 
London, 1796. 

M. O'Neill : Dictionary of Spanish Painters. 2 vols. 
8vo. London, (Simpkin and Marshall,) 1834. 

F. Quilliet: Dictionnaire des Peintres Espagnols. 
Paris, 1816. 

Schepeleb : Beitrage zu der Geschichte Spaniens ent- 
fafiltend Ideen tind Notizen iiber Kiinste und Spa- 
nische Maler. 8vo. Aachen u. Leipzig, 1828. 
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Louis Viardot : Notices sur les principaux Feintres de 
I'Espagne. Ouvrage servant de texte aux grayures 
de la Galena Aguado. 

By the same Author : Les Musees d'Espagne, d'Angle- 
terre, et dltalie. 

Catalogo de los Caadros del Heal Museo de Fintora y 

Escultura de S. M. Compiled by Don Febbo de 

Madbazo. Madrid, 1843. 2nd edit. 1845. 

Besides this catalogue, there is the great lithogiaphic woik of 
the pictures in the Museum of Madrid. 

Fobd: Hand-book of Spain. 2 vols. Murray. 1845. 
2nd edit. 1 yol. 1847. 

Mr. Ford also wrote the article ''Yehizq,uez" in the Penny 
Cyclopaedia. 

The article on Spanish painters in the Foreign Quarterly 
Review, No. XXVI., May, 1834» was written by the 
author of this volume. 



II. FRENCH SCHOOL. 

Felibien : Entretiens sur les vies et les omTages des 

plus excellens Feintres. 4to. 2 vols. Faris, 1688. 

Eepublished, with the Lives of the Architects, at 

Amsterdam, in 1705 in 5 vols. 12mo, and at Tre- 

voux in 1712, in 6 vols. 12mo. 
De Files: Abrege de la vie des Feintres. 12mo. 

Faris, 1712. 
D'Abgenville : Abrege de la vie des plus fameux 

Feintres. Faris, 1745. 3 vols, in 4to, and 4 vols. 

in 8vo. 



XIV LITERARY MATERIALS. 

Gault de St. Germain : Trois siecles de la Peinture 
Fran9aise. 8vo. Paris, 1808. 

A useful book; thougli sometimes inaccurate as to dates. It is 
now not common. 

Gault de St. Germain : Vie de Nicolas Poussin, con- 
sidere comme chef de 1 ecole Fran9aise. Didot. 
Paris, 8vo, 1806. 

Quatremere de Quincy : Collection de Lettres de Nico- 
las Poussin. Paris, 8vo, 1824. 

I have used the Catalogue of the Louvre of 1846^ in which the 
numbers appear to be the same as they were when Waagen's 
third volume on JParis was published. The title of this 
volume is as follows : — " Eunstwerke und KUnstler in 
Paris, von Dr. G. F. Waagen. Berlin, 1839." It forms the 
third of the series in which the work on England makes 
the two first. The edition of Diderot referred to is that of 
his works, in Svo^ published in 1821. The remarks on the 
Salons and on Fainting are contained in the 8th^ 9th, and 
10th volumes. 
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CHAPTER I. 

INFLUENCE OF RELIGION ON SPANISH PAINTING; 

Before I enter on the history of Spanish painting, 
and enumerate the masters who make up the schools 
of Sjpain, it is essential to say something on the pecu- 
liarities of Spanish art as distinguished from that of the 
rest of Europe. It must be understood that in doing 
this we look to the time when the great masters of 
Spain had assumed an independent position, and had 
cast off the conventional and academic gloss of those 
who cultivated painting on the principles of the Italians. 
The character of the school is not complete until it had 
put forth its own genuine strength ; and that character 
is not marred or effaced by the occasional influence of 
foreign example. It is no doubt true that Vandyke, 
through Pedro de Moya, worked on Murillo : Velazquez 
studied in Italy ; but, with all this, the foundation of the 
VOL. in. • B 



2 INFLUENCE OF RELIGION [CH. I. 

power of Murillo and Velfizquez is of native growth, 
and its main element is of a naturalist character. Spain, 
and Spain only, pervades their works : there are defects 
as well as beauties, indigenous in the soil in which the 
tree was planted, but its products are at least peculiar to 
the climate. They do not result from the accidental 
efforts of some one or two individuals, who studied the 
art or the soenery of other lands, and shed on their own 
country a glory essentially of foreign origin and foreign 
character. The contrast, in this respect, with the best 
painters of the French school is very strong. If we treat 
Nicholas Poussin and Claude and Gaspar as Frenchmen, 
and add to them Le Sueur and Plulip de Champagne, 
we shall trace but little in their works which is really 
French, or which is common to them all*. The pic- 
tures of some of them have never been equalled in their 
respective departments, but taken together they hove 
no national character. In the works of Mignard and 
Le Bran in the seventeenth, and in those of David and 
his scholars in the eighteenth century, the case is dif'^ 
ferent. In both the last sets of masters there is cer- 
tainly an element obaracteristio of their country ; whe- 
ther in either case it be one which is consistent with 
genuine excellence in art may be doubted. 

No one ever walked through a large collection of 
genuine Spanish pictures without feeling that a peculiar 

* Ferhapa I have itated this too generally : the pedantic ekuiidtm 
of N. FousBin has certainly something peculiarly congenial with the 
French taste in other matters, and contains the germ of much that 
characterizes David and the later French school — ^but I shall retom 
to thia sabjeet hereafter. 
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Boiemmtf , and vfb&t msj be called an asoetic spirit, per- 
vaded the works around Inm. The ''Beggar Bojs" of 
Mmillo, r^idng in water-melon and merry in the free* 
dom of their rags, may seem to oonyey a different im* 
preesion, bat they are themselves exoeptions to the 
general rule ; muh pictures are rarely or never met with 
in Spain, though the same element of street life is seen 
as an accessory in many of Murillo's more serioiis 
works. It is probable too that a large number of those 

^ xmrrent nnder his name in foreign countries were exe- 

cuted by his followers Meneses, Tobar, or Villavicencio. 
Be this as it may, the prevailing tone of Spanish 
pictures is one of gloom and severity : you feel as Pa* 
dieco says he did with regard to Campana*s Descent 
from the Gross — afraid to be alone with it in a gloomy 
chapel {^*temiendo estar solo en una eofiUa otcura**)*. 
Joined with all this there sometimes meets us an ex- 
pression of enthusiastic devotion, so that the whole 
jresult expresses the characteristic spirit of Spanish re- 
ligion, which united the gloom of St. Dominic with the 
mystical fervour of St. Ignatius or St. Teresa. 

* The porincipal elements which composed the Spanish 

nation are such as rendered this combination of stern- 
ness and enthusiasm natural and easy. The haughty 
spirit of those Castilian nobles who formed the domi- 
nant type of the northern portions of the Spanish 
people, is seen deady in their national ballads, and 
may be illustrated by the pretension of Hie grandees 
to wear their hats in the presence of their sovereign. 
With this was joined the enthusiastic temperament of 

* FachecO; Arte de la Pintnray p. 67. 
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4 INFLUENCE OF BEUGION [OH. I. 

southern Spain, whilst all tendency to open sensualism 
was, since the days of Ferdinand and Isabella, kept down 
by the constant pressure of the one Spanish institution — 
the Inquisition. I say the one Spanish institution, because 
it was the single common bond and link which united into 
one monarchy all the scattered kingdoms and lordships 
makingupwhatwecaU-Spain." It was easUy imposed: 
when men are fighting day by day with the enemies of their 
faith on their own soil, their religious feeling is kept from 
stagnating by the constant current of national hatred, which 
stirs it up and preserves its sincerity. Italy was half hea- 
then in spirit when the Spaniards were struggling in a 
crusade against the inveterate enemies of Christendom. 
The zeal therefore for purity of doctrine was maintained 
at such a pitch, that the royal authority found little dif- 
ficulty in carrying out at once its own interests and 
those of the church. An alliance was formed between 
these two elements of power. The Inquisition borrowed 
the kingly sword to put down heresy and misbelief, 
whilst it lent to the crown what was quite as valuable — 
the sanction of religion to a royal tribunal paramount 
to all the constitutional powers of the various states 
composing the Spanish monarchy*. 

This institution, in its spiritual capacity, watched over 

* The action of the Inquisition on the constitutional liberties of 
Aiagon, is sho-vtm in the case of Antonio Perez. Charles Y. felt 
the value of this tribunal to himself when he negotiated with the 
Pope before the Edict of Wonns; his readiness to act against 
Luther was part of the price paid to the Pope for the control by 
the crown of the Inquisition in Spain. See Bankers History of the 
Reformation ; and compare his FUrsten and Yolker^ toI. i. a. 238, iii. 
21, and more especially iii. s. 189. 
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thought, and oyer all the means by which thought could 
be expressed to others : its control over the former was of 
course imperfect * ; its power over the hitter was rigor- 
ously and successfully exercised. Speech, the press, and 
the pencil, were guarded^with severity and vigilance. Our 
business at present is with the manner in which it regu 
lated the exercise of the fine arts, and it is worth while 
to dwell for a short time on this portion of the subject, 
since it is in itself curious, and since it accounts in some 
^ degree for the peculiar impression created by the pic* 

tares of the Spanish school. 

A strong and enthusiastic feeling of a religious cha- 
racter has often inspired the fine arts : we owe to 
such sentiments the finest and purest productions of 
modem painting — ^those which bear t)ie impress of the 

* The joint operation of auricular confession and the Inquisition 
in depressing and keeping under the intellect and the spirit is well 
told by a sufferer in Boblado's letters. I have referred to the haughty 
tone assumed by the nobles in the older Spanish ballads — as illus- 
trating the change effected by the Inquisition, let us compare the 
spirit implied in such words as those attributed to Bernardo del Car- 
pio^ (Duran. iv. p. 155,) when he says, in the presence of Alphonso 
the Chaste, whom he had bearded on his throne — 

" ' nadie se mueya 

Que soy Benu^o, y mi espada 
A nmguno se sujeta,** 

with the condition of the Spanish grandees, in the time of Philip 11^ 
or Philip III. The words of Tacitus were neyer more applicable than 
they are to this contrast — " Dedimns profecto giande patientiae docn- 
mentum ; et sicut vetus setas vidit quid ultimum in libertate esset; ita 
nos quid in servitnte, adempto per inquisitiones et loquendi audiendique 
commercio. Hemoriam quoque ipsam cum yoce perdidissemus, si tarn 
in nostra potestate esset oblivisci quam tacere.'* Agric. 2. 
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Umbnaii sefaodl still stnmg upon them, whilst theif 
hsLYB raiagkd nvith the oarigiDai type the tnith to natoxe 
and the greater iseedom of Raphael's middle time. Pio^ 
grees in art, hoireyer, implies the stady of nature ; the 
study.i^ nature and the exhibition of its resolts Mtb con^r 
tinuallj dboeked the rigid asceticism of a severe n»3inlily 
— a momlitj which makes indecency depend on the 
simple &ct of exposure, not on the feeling in which thd 
Irak is eono^ved. Scmpnlois persons oft^ appear 
unoonseioiis that in Una, as in other things, it is easy to 
observe the letter and to violate die sfint A picture 
or a statue may be perfectly decent, so far as regards 
drapeiy, and yet suggest thoughts and ideas feur moss 
objectionable than those resulting from the contempla-^ 
tion of figures whiplly unclothed. Still it must be owned 
that such a jealousy of the arts might reasonably exist 
in Italy at the end of the 15th and the beginning of tlie 
16th centuries, in the days of Alexander VI., Julius II., 
and Leo X. ; when all the abominations of heathenism 
prevailed at Eome in practice, and when Christianity 
can hardly be said to have existed in theory *. Art, 
however, although not the corrupter, was, like every- 
thing else, corrupted by the poison which tainted the 
mind of the Italians of that period ; we cannot, there- 
fore, wonder that Savonarola f and the " Piagnoni " at 

* See JUnkft Papste, ii. 8. 73; whe qaotet from Ouiedoto's 118. 
life of BmiI IV., ** In qnel tempo non pareva Ibsse galantaomo e 
bnoQ Oog te gi a ao eobd clie do' dogmi deOa eluflia wm aveva qnalciw 
opmiMi enooca ed heretka." 

f Oon^are ftio TAzt Cfai^tiemie, p. 327 and Ibllowing pagef. IL 
Aagelo, hmmwet, wwt a nader of Savonarola as wll a» a «Qcn- 
spondent of Aiedsu See Bmuem's Bom. ii Tk. 2, s. 280 n. 
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Florence, wh^i thej burnt the "aoeorsed thing " (oiia- 
tkema) in the puUio market-pl«ce, should hare inc lu ded 
the profane and indecent productions of the pencil 
amoi^ the objects thus paroseribed. It would hftve been 
strange if, amidst such univ^sal depraTitj, art, inter* 
woven as it was with the feelii^ and the thoughts of 
the Italiaos of those days, had escaped unsullied by the 
general pollution. Still it was against the abuses and the 
excesses of art that these efforts were directed, and the re- 
action in the Catholic Chundi under Paul lY., whilst it 
gave a somewhat different character to the subjects and 
to their treatment in the later schools, cannot be said 
to have acted on the cultLvaticm of either painting or 
sculpture with any repvessiTO force. The feeling of the 
Puritans in this country was less important in itself, and 
is of littie moment in the general history of art, though 
it tended to check its oultivation in England, and dis- 
persed the cdlection of Charles I. 

But in Spain the case was wholly different There it 
was no transient insurrecdcm of a purer morality against 
the vicious extravagances of a particular period, but a 
constant and uniform pressure exerted without intermis- 
sion on all the means of developing and cultivating the 
human mind, or of imparting its sentiments to others. 
Pacheeo repeats the well-known story relating to the 
%ureof Minos in the Last Judgmentof Michael Angelo*. 
Biagio da Cesena, master of the ceremonies to Paul III., 

• Arte de la Fintnia, p. 229 ; for the atory itself, see Buxuen's 
Bom. iL Th. 1, s. 291, who says that he can find no authority &r 
the story older than Bichardscm. Facheco's repetition of it show* 
tibt it wms widely i^nad and was ounat «t a mick earlier date. 
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remonstrated against the indecency of the fresco on the 
point of being finished ; the painter in revenge placed the 
dignitary in hell as Minos, with long ears and a tail. A 
complaint to the Pppe produced no other result than the 
answer that he was sorry for him, but could not help 
him out, since the Pope's power extended no further 
than purgatory. The contrast between Italian and 
Spanish Catholicism is well illustrated by such stories 
as this. 

• What was done by the Inquisition was done in 
earnest. Painting and sculpture came in for their 
share of restriction, and the nature of the discipline 
to which they were subjected may be gathered from 
the work of Pacheco. Many of the express precepts 
given by him were the result of traditional types, 
and their observation was probably considered as not 
absolutely essential to enable a picture to pass the 
censure of the official inspector. An expression of opi- 
nion, however, from a person armed with this species of 
authority, must have been understood as a command ; 
and the principles of decorum recognized by the tribunal 
under which he acted, may be safely inferred from the 
rules which he lays down. The genius of the national 
school of Spain cannot be properly comprehended with- 
out some understanding of the tone of legendary feeling 
natural to its people, and sustained by the constant in- 
fluence of the clergy as well as by the institutions of 
the country. 

Pacheco thus describes his peculiar fitness for offering 
advice on the decorum necessary to be observed in sacred 
pictures. *' My remarks will serve as salutary counsel. 
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offered as they are at the age of sevenly ; all that is best 
and most assured in them is principally o^?ing to the 
sacred religion of the Company of Jesus, which has per 
fected them. I find myself at this moment rich in 
hints and observations, the result of the advice and 
approval of the wisest men since the year 1605. It 
will not, therefore, appear alien from my profession to 
point out to Christian painters the method which they 
ought to pursue, more especially since I find myself 
honoured with a particular commission from the Holy 
Tribunal of the Inquisition, to denounce the errors com- 
mitted in pictures of this class by the ignorance or the 
wickedness of artists. This commission was made out 
and sealed on the 7th of March, 1618 : a part of it runs 
as follows : — 'In consideration of our regard for the per- 
son of Francisco Pacheco, inhabitant of this city, an 
excellent painter, and brother of Juan Perez Pacheco, 
Familiar of this Holy Office, and having regard to his 
wisdom and prudence — ^We give him commission and 
charge him henceforward that he take particular care to 
inspect and visit the paintings of sacred subjects which 
may stand in shops or in public places.* It then goes 
on to say, that if I find anything to object to in them, I 
am to take the pictures before My Lords, the Inquisitors, 
in order that they, having seen them, may take such 
order as may be fitting therein ; and it concludes with 
the words — * and for this end we give him a commission 
such as is of right required.* *** 

* Pacheco, Arte de la Fintura, p. 470; compare Ford, Hand- 
book, p. 115. 

B 3 
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HftTiag thus established Paeheoo's undoabted right to 
be heard on tills subject, I shall proceed to give the 
reader an idea of some of the adTioe which he thinks it 
necessary to o£fer to artists. 

Like Biagio da Oesena, he is of course grievously 
offended by the Last Judgment of Michael Angelo : not 
only ^be indecency of so many naked figures shocks biDi> 
but he seyerely censures other gross improprieties*. 
Thus he says : " As to placing the damned in the air, 
fighting as they are one with another, and pulling 
against the devils, when it is matter of faith that they 
must want the free gifts of glory, and cannot, therefore, 
possess the requisite lightness or agility — the impio* 
priety of this mode of exhibiting them is sdf -evident.. 
With regard, again, to the angels without wings and the 
saints without clothes, although the former do not pos- 
sess the one and the latter will not have the other, yet 
since angels without wiogs are not known to us, and our 
eyes do not allow us to see the saints without clothes, as 
we shall hereafter, there can be no doubt that this again 
is improper." In another passage, he expressly states 
that the Angel in the Annunciation is not to be painted 
as if he were coming down, Mling, or flying with his 
legs uncovered, as some represent him, but is to be 
decently clothed, kneeling with both knees on the 
ground, with all respect and humility, before his Lady 
and Sovereign Queen f. It is moreover highly indecent 
and improper, having regard to their nature, to paint 
angels with beards J. 

* Pacheco, p. 225. f Ibid. p. 498. t IHd. p. 478. 
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On the genonl ^lestioii of how an artist is to aoqnin 
suffioent skill in tiie ^gaie iritfaout exposing himself to 
lisks lAoA the Inspector of the Inquisition is bound to 
depreeate, Paeheoo is a good deal emfaanassed. ** I 
seem," he says, *'to hear some one asking me, ' Semur 
Fainter, scmpuloiis as you are, whilst you plaoe before 
ns as examples the ancient artists who contemplated the 
figures of naked women in order to imitate them per- 
foctly, and whilst you chaxge ns to paint well, idiat 
resource do yon afford ns?* I would answer — ^*8enQr 
Licentiate, this is what I would do ; I would paint the 
hces and hands &om nature, with the requisite beanty 
and Tttriely, after women of good character; inwhich,in 
my opinion, there is no danger. With regard to the 
other parts, I would avail myself of good pictures, 
engrayings, drawings, models, ancient and modem 
statues, and the excellent designs of Albert Dorer; so 
that I might choose what was most graceful and best 
composed without running into danger/"* 

Pacheco, it is evident, did not consider the peril to 
which those were exposed 'v^ prepared the woiks of 
art of which the Catholic painter was to avail himself. 
So far as regards Albert Durer, indeed, and the ancients, 
they were probably* in his opinion, too ist gone on other 
I^XFunds to be much the worse for any little exposure 
to evil in drawing the naked figure ; but it must be con 
fessed it is a little bard on the masters who furnish these 
models for the painters of Spain, that they are to be 
thrust forward as a forlorn hope, whilst the others profit 
by their labours without incurring the same danger. 

* Pacheco, p. 272. 
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Bisk, indeed, there may be, even in the pictures consulted 
by the devout artist; witness the story which Pacheco 
tells of the bishop who had been in the Indies, and said 
he. would rather stand a hurricane in the Gulf of Ber- 
muda than perform mass again opposite to a certain 
picture of the Last Judgment in the Augustine convent 
at Seville, executed by Martin de Vos, in 1570*. Nor 
are awful examples wanting to warn the painter who 
may be inclined to transgress the strict limits of 
decorum; such as that which is given in the stoiy 
quoted from Martin de Boa, in his " Estado de laa 
Animas en Furgatoiio,'' A painter, it seems, had in 
his youth, at the request of a gentleman, executed an 
improper picture. After the painter s death this picture 
was laid to his charge, and it was only through the 
intercession of those saints whom he had at various 
times painted, that he got off with severe torments in 
Purgatory. Whilst there, however, he contrived to ap- 
pear to his confessor, and prevailed on him to go to the 
gentleman for whom the picture was painted, and entreat 
him to bum it. The request was complied with, and the 
painter then got out of purgatoryf. The Inquisition of 

* Pacheco, p. 201 ; compare Ford's Hand-book^ p. 116. This 
picture is now in the Museum at Seville ; the date of 1570 is upon 
it. Mr. Ford tells me (for I have no recollection of the picture 
myself, though I must have seen it), that the lady who frightened 
the bishop is very easily distinguished. 

*t* I hare given this story from the two yersions, one in Pacheco, 
p. 272 ; the other in Carducho, p. 121. The latter author enforces 
the same moral by other examples of a similar kind, and by the 
opinions of a number of learned authorities, p. 123 ; compare Ford, 
Hand-book, p. 116. 
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course took care that the sanction necessary to enforce de- 
coram was not left entirely to Purgatory, but that errors 
of this kind were visited in tins world also ; thus we find 
that a painter had a penance inflicted on him at Cordova 
for painting " Our Lady at the foot of the Gross with a 
verdugado" (that is, a hooped petticoat, dose at the 
hips and gradually widening,) **withajii^n depwUas" 
(perhaps a pointed boddice,) " and with a safi&on-coloured 
head-dress ; " St. John had " ccUzas ataeadas^'* (panta- 
loons,) and a *^jubon con agujetas" (doublet with points). 
This chastisement Pacheco considers as richly deserved *. 
A painter, who was otherwise extremely devout, erred 
greatly in like manner, in a picture in the Carthusian 
convent near Seville. This was Don Luis Pasqual, who 
in his Marriage of the Virgin, represented her, without 
any mantle, in a Venetian petticoat, fitting very close ui 
the waist, covered with knots of coloured ribbon, and 
with wide round sleeves, (" mangcu grandes de meda,'") 
" a dress," our author adds, " in my opinion very unbe- 
coming the gravity and dignity of this our Sovereign 

Lady."t 

Certain it is that the old German painters must have 

changed their . treatment of sacred subjects, or they 

would have led but a sorry life in Spain. 

It need scarcely be said, that the precepts as to the 

proper mode of painting the Virgin are innumerable. 

■ 

The greatest caution against any approach to nudity is 



* Pacheco, p. 456. 

f Ibid. p. 496 ; compare Cean Bennudez Diocion. ii. p. 178. 
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of oouBO reqnisile*. Nay, Pidieco aays— '* Whst <stti 
be mare iorago, iram the respect ^diich iie owe to the 
piiiity of Oar ladj the Yiigm, thaa to pnnt her sitliiig 
def«it» intii one (rf her knees plaoed ovtr the other, end 
<rfiffiL inth her asusred fast unoov^fodaad naked? (Let 
thflziks be given to the H0I7 Inqnisitkm, whieh com- 
mands that thk liberty ehoold be oorreeted)." We 
scBcely ever, therefore, in Spaniel pietmres see the 
£aet of the Virgin^ Carduoho speaks more partiea- 
laily on the impropriety of painting the Viiigin nnshod, 
since it is manifeet that Our Lady was in the habit ci 
wearing dioes, as is proved by "the much venerated 
rdie of one of them from her divine feet in the Cathe* 
dral of Burgos." f 

It is not necessary to go through, in detail, the roles 
tor representing properiy the various events of the Vir- 
gin's life, beginning, of couree, with that leading point 
of Spanish deTotion — ^the Immaculate Conception — a sub- 
ject so ofiien and so beautifally executed by Murillo. In 
painting this subject, the Virgin was to be from twelve 
to thirteen years of age, of surpassing beauty and clothed 
in blue and white : she is often placed in the crescent 
moon and tramples under her feet the dragon, as the 
woman in the Revelations X, 

* PachecO; p. 486, p. 189 ; compare Hand-book, p. 212. I take 
the mle of not showing the Yiiigin's feet to apply to snch subjects as 
those of the Gofaeeptiofi and the pictures in whieh abe appeaired in 
fall dignity. If the feet were never shown at all, one does not see 
how the &ct of her wearing shoes or not was materiaL 

t Carducho; p. 117 ; compare Facheco, p. 491. 

t Sm Key. zii. 1 ; compare S^ Bemardi opera (Antwerp, fol. 
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Pacfaeco"*^ does not iqopeor to appiova of the eommOB, 
subject of St Anne teidiiDg tbe Tiigin to imd ; a sub- 
ject painted bjBoelas inUie Meroed Gahasda at SevUle. 
SUstcesoDBaieeurioaB: aibr admitting that the Yivgin 
sai^t have assumed the outwaid sfaorw of leaning 
fioom her mother oat oi humility, on the same prinoipla 
that Christ remained snlgect to his parents, he goes on 
tofiaj — ^" There can be no doobt that liie glory and 



1609) p. S62. Senao deteBtlk])Un&: ''MiiticrauBte«dketkM 
sab pedibiu ejus— in capite ejus conma stfillarnni doodedm.'' St 
Bernard, boweyer, was an opponent of the doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception ; lee bis Letter to tbe CJanons of Lyons (Ep. clxziT.) 
p. 1589. He lays, cogently enongb, " 1% igkor ante cosfi^tom mi 
sanotififiaii minimi potuity quoniam n<»i enit; sed nee in ^so ijiiMiiw 
conceptu propter peccatnm qnod inerat; restat at post cooceptom 
in ntero jam existens sanctificationem accepisse credatur: qam 
ezclnso peccato sanctam fecerit nativitatem non tamen et conceptam* 
9%e reader may refer to Facbeeo, p. 462 ; Hnd-book, p. 266 ; and 
to Doblado's Letters, p. 25 and note A, as well as to Zafligiy Analfi 
de SeTiUa, iy. 265, for the mannfr in which the Papal Bri^, recog« 
nizing their &yonrite mystery, was receiyed by the inhabitants of 
Seville. With regard to tbe dragon, Facfaeco says be oroided it if 
be could (p. 484). Bibadineira (Flos Saactomm, p. 26) thus speaki 
of the Immaculate CSonception : " Deus enun tant& illam snse gratiA 
copia inandayit, quanta decuit eam, quae jam Dei filio mater erat 
destinata, quseque superbum Stygii draconis caput erat obtritura.** 
That the Ty"^i»ftg!»1fl^ Conception still preserres its hold in some couii- 
tries, is shown by a pamphlet published at Liege in 1835, on the mi- 
racles wrought by a medal stamped with its emblems. The Corsicans, 
in t^ eighteenth century, after the refbaal of the King of Spain to 
aooept Uie soyereigBty of the island, placed their state under the pro- 
tection of " the Immaculate Conception." Yalery eompares ^lis to 
the Florentines choosing Christ as their Oonfidmucre ; but there is 
something far bolder in the idea of sobmittingto tit€ etbstracHon qf 
an event. See Yalery, Voyage en Cone, i. p. 91. 
* Facheco, p. 490. 
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perfeetiou of the Virgin must bave been too great for 
her to need the teaching of mere created beings ; for 
coming professedly to receive instruction from her 
mother goes to show some imperfection in her nature, 
and denotes ignorance of that which is taught. Now 
God accumulated in her all the privileges which he 
had diffiised among all his creatures; from the first 
instant of her most pure conception she possessed per- 
fect use of reason, free will, and contemplation ; she saw 
the divine essence ; science, natural and supernatural, 
was poured into her, more abimdantly than it was 
granted to Adam or to Solomon." Under these cir- 
cumstances it is clear that Pacheco is right as to the 
impropriety of representing the Virgin as learning to 
read of her mother. In like manner, Maria de Agreda 
maintained that if the Virgin did not talk from the time 
of her birth, it was not because she was imable, but be- 
cause she did not choose to do so *. 

Pacheco in his rules for the Annunciation mentions, 
of course, the lilies which are so constant an accessoiy 
in this scene. He says that the lily in the hand of the 
angel signifies the exaltation of the Virgin from the 
state of lowliness to the great and lofty dignity of Queen 
of Heaven f. If the reader will refer to the Quarterly 

• See Ba;Jrle, Diet. art. Agreda, note A. 

t Pacheco, p. 499 ; compare Qy. Rev. Ixii. p. 130 ; Ford's Hand- 
book, p. 267. The passage quoted from the old ballad of Tristan will 
explain what is meant : — 

** AUi nace im arboledo 
Que azucena se llamaba 
Gualquier mnger que la come 
Luego se siente prefiada.'' — Diiran. ir. 22. 
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Beview, he will find an allusion of a more recondite 
character, and which is prohablj the right one. 

The attention bestowed by artists on the pietores of 
the Virgin was, as might be expected, repaid hy an occa- 
sional miracle, of which the following maj serve as a 
specimen : — ^A painter was engaged in a chapel of a 
church in finishing a picture of the Virgin, of whom he 
had already completed the face, half the body, and one 
arm. Whilst he was proceeding with the hand holding 
the child, the planks of the scaffolding, on which he 
stood at a great height from the ground, suddenly gave 
way: the artist, with perfect fiedth, exclaimed to the 
image, '* Holy Virgin, hold me up ! " — No sooner had he 
uttered the words than the figure stretched out from 
the wall the arm which was already painted, and held 
the painter feust. The scaffold, with all the apparatus, 
fell to the ground with such a crash that the persons in 
the church rushed in, thinking that the roof had fallen : 
to their astonishment they saw the Virgin, whose figure 
was not yet entirely painted, with her arm coming out 
from the wall and holding up the artist Amid exclam- 
atious. of devotion and surprise they fetched a ladder 
and took the painter down, when the Virgin quietly 
drew her arm back again into the picture *• 

Lope de Vega, in his Hymn to the Virgin, in the Peregrino en su 
Patria, p. 21, addresies her as *' Falma de Nazareth, Umpia asu* 
cena." 

. * Pacheco, p. 119. The reader will be reminded of the oelehiated 
mirade of St. Vincent Ferrer, who seeing a mason fiiU from the top of 
a house, though he wished to save him, did not venture to do so 
without the permission of his superior. The man was suspended in 
mid-air; St. Vincent went back to his oonyent, obtained leave to per* 
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Ill disciLSsuig the proper maimer of pMntmg the Ha- 
tiyity of Christ, Pacheco sxys that he is always mtioh' 
affected (" cau$a me gran eompaadon **) at seeing the 
ii^Gnit Jesus represented naked in the arms of his mo- 
ther. The impropriety of this, he urges, is shown hy 
the eonsideiation that St. Joseph had an office, and it iS' 
not poflsil^.tfaat poverty should haye obliged him ta' 
Inrago tliose comforts for his child, which scaicely the 
maanest beggars are without *. 

One frrtile subject of dispute among the artists and 
tfaeologiaas of Pacheoo's day, appeals to have been Hie-' 
prq^er method of representing the nails by whidi Christ 
was a£kced to the cross. I should scarcely think it de- 
anahle to dwell on this point if it were not for the veiy 
ohancfceristic arguments with which the opinions on 
eithw side are supported. Doubtful points of sacred 
history, not recorded expressly in Scripture, are held 
by the Spanish writers to be best settled by au- 
thentic visions: for instance, the dress of the Vir* 
gin, in representing the Immaculate Conception, is 
to be blue and white, for in this dress she appeared 
to Dona Beatriz de Silva, a Portuguese nun, who: 
fbmded the order of the Immaculate Conception "f* 
Thus, too, the nature of our Lead's sufferings, when 
crowned with thorns, is established by a special revela- 

form tlie niniele, came back Bgaiii and let the mason down. See 
Ford's Hand-book, p. 448. I am afraid the miracle of the image, iit 
^Sb» VaA, does not reit on any great snAority. Pacheco eites Lope 
de V^ga, and it wiU be feimd aecoidinglj in fail * Peregrino en wi 
XtBOtU^ p. 3n>. 

• See F^ece, p; 484 ; compare 6C5, 506. 

t Ibid. p. 482. 
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tion to St Bridgat*' 1a ^e <sasa ci Ab nxxnUmr fd 
naib used ia uttarhing Chnst to tks cran, fwAt&Ba 
aignes stnxigl^ for foar* and flopporta his oim Hmm 
hj appaading an essaj mittan b j Bon Fmndaoo db 
Eiiq^ who a^^p^als to the rakms of St. Bndgot in ddi 
matter also f. He attributes the herasj of thnenaib to 
the Albigemes, and cites Bdlarmine in firronr of thtt 
&iir; but the atron^aet aignment in tbis ease too la 
taken to be the &ct that the stigmata of St. 'Emoem^ 
which were not mere wounds, but aetoal piotobeianDea 
i^pKBsenting the nails, wiere four in nnmber | : had these 
marks been wounds only, they would dearly hate piOTed 
nothing. Bibadineira expressly says, ^ Bd&te qaoqua 
fiierunt in ^os ntanibus pedihasqne daTormn capita 
roConda et nigra; ipsa vero acumina oUonga, retorta et 
^oasi repercussa, qns de ips4 came sorgentia camem 

• Pacheco, p. 636. + Ibid. p. fi96. 

X Ibid. p. 601. My object is not to enter into thttn polntc 
themflelTei, but aunply to illostnite the ipuiA whicb pervaded the 
Spanuh flohool of pajntuig. It may be obferredy howeTer, tliat •• m 
matter of antiquity and tcadition Padieco is probably right. Aoconh 
ing to liC. lUdron^ (Maxinel d'loonogzaphie ChrkieBaey p. 100, no4«^ 
the placing the feet one over the other, and fiirtfning them vHh ona 
aail, was not introdaced till the 12th or 13th oentnry. So £» ai tbe 
Boman custom goes, it appean from the passage in the K^tcUaiia tf 
Flautus that each Umb was fiwtened sqiasatdiy : — 

*< ^go dabo ei talentom, primus qui ia cmoeBi ezcoeniveiit ; 
Sed eH lege at offigantar bis pedes, bis bcaehia."— II. L 12. 
It must be added, howaver, that lipnis (de &nee, cap. ix.) puts a 
diffiseat interpretatiea on ftese iinas. Qi t gui^ Nacianaen, wlM 
Uved ia the 4th century, calls Uw cbqss |«Xw r^/nfXtfv ; and ^ 
Iflgcnd of the X&Tentiaa of the Oroea, as given by Lord LJndmy ia 
his fiketches of Chnstiaa Art, iaq^lies liiree nails, aec 1, p. txxilL 
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leliquam excedefaant." * Garducho does not appear to 
Hiink the .question material f, but Palomino is decidedly 
in&YOurof the three instead of four nails |. He, too, feek 
the necessity of supporting his views by the precise tes- 
timony of some recent saint, but he cites one of more 
than doubtful authority—- Maria de Agreda; indeed, 
he quotes her with a reservation that he only assents to 
what she says in so far as that assent is warranted by 
the state of her cause (at Borne), by the decrees of the 
church, and of Pope Urban VIII. § 
' I shall have dbcasion to speak hereafter of the effect 
of the principles of the Spanish school, as they are mani- 
fested in the works of individual artists. We are told 
that Luis de Vargas was a model of Christian piety. 
He confessed and communicated constantly; showed the 

* Bibadineira, Flos Sanctorum, Colog^ie, 1630, fol. p. 488, in yit& 
StL Franciflci. Octob. 4. 

i* Oardncho, p. 114. 

X Palomino, ii. p. 226. 

§ I haye already referred to some of the views of Maria de Agreda 
respecting the Yirgin. As Bayle says, the only wonder is that the 
Sorbonne confined itself to saying that her proposition was fidse, rash, 
and contrary to the doctrine of the gospel, when she taught that God 
gaye the Viigin all he could, and that he could give her all his own 
attributes except the essence of the Godhead. The condemnation of 
Maria de Agreda's life of the Yirgin was not carried in the Sorbonne 
without the greatest opposition and tumult. The book was also cen« 
Bured at Rome, notwithstanding all the efforts of the Spanish am- 
bassador. The Spanish feeling, with reference to the Yirgin, and 
more particularly to the doctrine of her Immaculate Conception, went 
too fiir for the rest of Catholic Europe : it was impossible for the Pope 
and the French Church to sanction at once the absurdities that Spain 
was quite ready to adopt. See Bayle, Pict. art. Agreda ; Biographie 
Univ. ; and Southey's Tale of'Pamguay, note to Canto iv. st. IT* 
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greatest humility, and at his death all sorts of hair-shirts 
and disciplines were found, which hore testimonj to the 
rigid devotion of his life. Juanes again prepared him- 
self for painting by confession and communion *. The 
Carthusians of Zurbaran and the Jesuits of Boelss give 
us the yeiy essence of those orders. There is often, too, 
as Frederick Schlegel has remarked, a visible endeavour 
on the part of the Spanish painters to make the state of 
inspired ecstasy a subject of art. They strive, he adds, 
to express the sentimental, but it is tinged with melan- 
choly; their sorrow is of a great and severe charac- 
ter f. 

A great deal more might be written on the mythologi- 
cal views which form the groundwork of Spanish pic- 
tures— -but I have probably said enough to give the 
reader some idea of the feeling with which such works 
of the Spanish school as bear a distinct national cha- 
racter are, for the most part, imbued, I do not now 
speak of the pictures of Velazquez : his nationality was 
based on other elements, which must be considered spe- 
cially when he is treated of. 

* PachecOj p. 118. This is according to the coarse recommended 
by Archbishop Anmdel — " Whan that an ymage maker shall kerve, 
caste in monlde^ or peynte ony images, he shaU go to a prieste and 
shryye him as clene as if he sholde than dye, and take penannce, and 
make some certeyn tow of fiistyng, or of praiynge, or of pilgrimage- 
doinge, praiyng the prieste specially to praye for hym, that he may 
have grace to make a fidre and devoute ymage." — Trial and Bzamin- 
ation of Master William Thorpe, Prieste, for Heresye, before Thomas 
Anmdel, Archbishop of Canterbury, 8 Hen. IV., a.i>. 1407. Howell'a 
State Trials, i p. 196 ; from Fox's Arts and Monmnents. 

•f Fr. ▼. Schlegel, Ansichten nnd Ideen von der Chrifttichen Kunst, 
Wien, 1823, B. yi. s. 82, 84. 
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CHAPTER n. 

EABLY SPANISH MASTEBS. 

Tb£ couvictiaii ibat no art worth notke existed beftira 
llie end of die 15th and the beginning of the Idth cen- 
turiee, has probably d^riyed us of information with re< 
iiarenoe to the earlj history of painting in Spain, which 
nnght have been aecesaible to Palomino and eren to 
Ceaa Bermudez, Ajb it is, our materials for any sneh 
account are as scanty as possible^f Pahk> de Gespedes'i^, ' 
in his essay addressed to Pedlf;o, of Valencia, in 1604> 
says, " In the parish dmrch of/ St.. Peter, in our city of 
Cordova^ on the right-hand watt^ there are many paiwtinga 
of those times," (that is, before the invasion of theMaho* 
metans,) '' which escaped the barbarous fuiy of the Moors 
when they held that place, though they have not escaped 
the ravages of time and the neglect of those entrusted 
mih the care of the church. The consequence is that 
they are scarcely intelligible from the injury which they 
have received, and the dust which has accumulated upon 
them. This sort of painting, rude and savage as it is, 
appears to have been the ashes whence was destined to 
ispring that fedrest Phoenix of modem art, which has 
fiince burst forth in such splendour and richness." 

The names of three illuminators of manuscripts of 
the 10th century, VigUa^ Sarracino, and Garcia, are 
^ven by Cean Bermudez ; and Pedro of Pampeluna, in 
the 13th century, transcribed the Bible of Alonzo the 

* Tbe fiEagmenti ol Cespedet aie pmted •! the end of the 0th vo- 
lume of Cean Bermadez's Dictionary. 3€e p. 295. 
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Wiae, pres^red in the library of the oathednl ti Se- 
ville. It ifi likely that maeh •dditional Ught wgj jet 
be tiurown on the eailj bistoiy o£ ^Muoifih art, bj a oare- 
iol searcb in the librarieB stQl eiisting in tbat mibappjr 
eountiy. 

Sehepeler* ia probably ngbt ivben be says Ibat msj 
inyestigation into the history <^ art in Spabi previous to 
tbe year l&QO oo^ to diRtingniflb between the two 
great branches oi the miouactxy ; that ia to say, between 
;Castile, with its Gothic aristocracy and ita western ckor 
valry, and Aragon, inyolved in all the oonuneroe of the 
Mediterranean, and from time to time connected with 
the Levant and the Byzantine empire. The tmth is, 
however, that the whole sulgect is wza|yped in obaonnty; 
nor can we wonder that it is so ; it is not very long since 
the iodustry of the Germans called in the aid of original 
docnmeiits to ooxre^ or confirm the gossip of Vaaan 
with reference to early Italian art; and the German 
schools of the I4th and i5th centnriea have only re- 
cently become the subject of sound critical investiga- 
tion. Until lately the differences between the schools of 
€ol(^e and those of Westphalia, or Nuremberg, were 
matters completely unknown. In Spain we have no 
such gronndwork as Yasari to work upon ; we hare had 
no Boisser6e collection ; we have not had access either 
to the monuments of art or the records whidi relate to 
them ; nor is there the same national interest acting on 
men capable of performing the task, as has stimnlated 
the Germans in unravelling the pedigree of their own 
native schools. 
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Singularly enough we have traces of a very early 
Spanish painter in England. The name of Petrus de 
Hupanid first occurs in the accounts of works at West- 
minster in the 37th year of Henry III. (1253) *. Mr. 
Oage Eokewode tells us, that when the great hall was re- 
paired " in 1255 he was ordered to repair the painting in 
the king's oratory near his bed. In 1 25 7 the king ordered 
his treasurer and chamberlain to pay to Master Peter de 
Hispanid, whom he had retained in his service to make 
pictures when required, sixpence for his ws^es daily so 
long as he was employed in the king's service ; and also 
to pay to the same Peter ten pounds for his expenses, 
in going with his clerk of Toulouse, to parts beyond the 
seas and in returning ; and for two shields which he had 
made for the king's use and brought to him at Chester. 
These shields were probably enamelled, and we suspect 
that Peter de Hispanid excelled in the art of decora- 
tion." f 

In Spain we find tbat, in the years 1291 and 1292, 
Bodrigo EstShan was painter to King Sancho IV . ; in 
a MS. in the Boyal Library there is recorded a payment 
to a master of this name. What the work was to which 
the payment related, or what other works he executed, 
is entirely unknown. Between Bodrigo Esteban and 
the year 1500, Oean Bermudez records the names of 26 
pamters, of whom the earliest was a Catalonian, Juan 

* This is the year before the marriage of Prince Edward with 
Eleanor of Castile, which took place in the chapel of " Las Huel- 
gas," in October, 1254. See Dunham's Hist, of Spain, ii. p. 184 ; 
Ford's Hand-book, p. 903. 

f Account of the Fainted Chamber, fol. London, 1842, p. 26. 
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CesUles, A letablo of his, in the church d Beoss, was 
executed in 138d and removed in 1557. Two others of 
this number were Oerardo Stamina and Ddlo; both 
Florentines, and both mentioned bj Yasari *, Stamina 
was bom in ] 354 ; he was a pupil of Antonio YenezKano, 
and was easily prevailed on to leave his native city, 
where he had got into a quarrel. Yasari tell^ us that 
he worked much for the king in Spain, and returned 
thence not only rich and in great esteem, but having 
profited much in his manners and disposition j&om his 
residence in that country. His words are, " Dove impard 
a essere gentile a cortese — ^posda che ^U in quelle 
parti divenne in guisa contrario a queUa sua prima na- 
tura, che ritomando a Fiorenza, infiniti di quelli, che 
innanzi la sua partita a morte Fodiavano, con grandis- 
sima amorevolezza nel suo ritomo lo ricevettero e poi 
sempre sommamente ramarono si feittamente er' egU 
fattosi gentile e cortese." Yasari is not consistent with 
himself as to the date of Stamina's death, which he 
alleges to have taken place at the age of 49. One 
of his pupils was Masolino da Panicale. 

Dello was not only a painter, but a sculptor also, 
and the terra-cotta of the Coronation of the Yirgin 
over the door of the Hospital of St. Mana Nuova at 
Florence is by him. The subjects painted by Dello 
were, according to Yasari, mostly small, and his drawing 
was not good. He received, however, high honour in 
Spain, was knighted by Juan 11. , and returned rich to 
Florence ; but unfortunately foreign travel does not seem 
to have done as much for his popularity or courtesy as it 

• Vasari/l p. 197, 8. 

VOL. m. c 



ei^cled for ikcf^ ^tralfties; in Staifrma. Tb^read^r-mH 
isee in ^»" kote a very cttfkmB sto^ clwracteristic stcMrjf^ 
1»M by V^uwj?i <Jf <^ «£rmiitttt«m^ ifrMch vras one of 
the- mttin reafiotis iiidufeiiig' the painter to retttrn to 
dptsB! tfier^^ 1m^ spent ihe i-eiimuider of Ms life*, and 
i% iSMipposec^ to hsre died about U21, si the same age m 
Siamdi&a* Hlii^, then, in the fccLrteentlt and earij in the 
ftfleen^ cenluiieii irere tw» poLnts of contact betweeri the 
arfi fji'B^festee bM ^bat' of Spain ; it Is probable tfiere 
were many more m(^ of whidi lye know nothing. Ni 
mklsB of either master are ftnown to exist in Spain. 

I ou^ next to nofice the very curions' ceiHng of the 
Sala del Trfbonal, in ik6 Affiambra at Grranada. Better 
engravings of these paintirigs than we fwrmerly possessed 
will now be fotind in Mr. Owen Jones*s work on the AI- 
hainbraf. Plates 40, 47, and 48, give the general 
subject ; pi. 50 represents a tracing from a single head 
of the OTigrnal si^e. Mr. Jones observes that very little 
reliance can be placed on the strict observance of the 
precepts of the Koran respecting art by the Granadan 
Moors ; the sarcophagus at the foot of the Torre de It 
Tela, in the Alhambra, is one proof of their disregard of 
such prohibitions. In feet there was an evident dispo^ 



* Tanri, L p. 222. Bieeti che tamaado Dello a cam & eavaOo 
con le iMmdiere vcfttito di bcoccato ed ooocats dalla Signoria, fii pvo- 
verbiato nelpassare per Yaccliefeccia dove alloia eiano molte botteghe 
d^orefici, da certi domestici amici cHe in gioyent& Fayeyano conoBciixto, 
o per ischenio e per pi8oeTo],ez2& che 2o faeessoo, e che egli ritolto 
dsrre aveya vdito la Toce, fece con ambe ie warn k ficihe, e seina doe 
alcuna cosa paud yia : siocb^ ^uaai nesiuno se n'accoise Be n(A ae 
quegli stessi cbe Tayeyano uccellato. 

t Folio. London, 1842; 



flitknn «& tbe fart of tiie Idoovs t«>> adept scaaa of tiie baf- 
Uta oad loxuries of western cUvaLcy» and the ooat cC 
aons «£ '' EI S«y CU^^^-^-^be bcndguka wilii thoaane 
Q<iiU&(m it, soeonuaaon tkrouf^iubibe Albnnhrat— w a 
gpad exanipld of t]u& sort of fuamk vhifih wU oooas te 
eveiy <»m. We know, toe^ that the proiiikitioa of tibe 
Koran did not pieveni tba employment bj the Oiand 
Sil^EMurof G^Qtile BeUini. 

Mr. ioaes tells va, " The ocnaniiKita nK>reeTev yrUdk 
are intcddueed isto Aese painttng& are stiictlj of a 
Meoiaah chaKaetev, as hmj be seen in detail in plate 4d : 
auethex stiong piesumption in &vo«r of their beiqg tfa^ 
werk, of the Moors, exists in the construetion of the 
domes ; tho' plaster oi^iamenta lound the ccunre and ia 
Um spaiodrils «ro on^ginal Mooiiab work, vlneh the 
Spaniards in their restorations of the palace never at- 
ieiopted to imitate." 

" Tha sut^t of thia painting (that on the ceiling of 
the Hall, of J^tke) is considered by the Spaniarda to 
represent a trib«naU whenee tiiey have eaUed thi^ hall 
' Sala del ThbimaL' From the different colours of the 
beards and dsesses of the figinras, they would appear to 
n^ieeent the heads, of the tribes of Granada. Theee 
paintini^e are ol bri^t colours, hut in fiat txnta» and 
were £xst drawn in outline in a brown colour* They 
are painted ixa skins of animala sewn together, nailed to 
the wooden donie ; a fine, coat of gypsum forming the 
SQifiEice to receive the painting. The ornamente on the 
gold ground are in relief." 

There appears no Gothic charact^ in the subject re- 
presented in plate 46,. but there is something much more 

c 3 
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like the spirit of northern chivalry in the painting of 
the left-hand alcove given in plate 47. The subject 
of this ceiling is a lion and a bear hunt, undertaken 
partly by Moors and partly by Christians. One Chris- 
tian knight is presenting a dead bear to his lady. Mr. 
Jones says, " Notwithstanding the vrant of perspective 
and knovrledge of dravdng, there is much spirit in the 
details, and the female figures especially are most grace- 
ful." Of the right-hand alcove he adds, " It is difficult to 
convert the several subjects of v^hich this painting is 
composed into one probable stoiy : the chief group, that 
of a Moor killing a Christian, may be taken as a strong 
presumption of the paintings being the work of a Mo- 
hammedan artist, as it appears unlikely that it would 
have been so represented by a Spaniard after the con- 
quest of Granada." 

It scarcely seems to follow, however, that they were not 
the work of a Christian artist; perhaps, as Mr. Ford con- 
jectures, they were painted by some renegade, before the 
conquest. The evidence is strong that they were executed 
whilst the Alhambra was the palace of the Moorish kings *. 
The details of the dress and arms of the Spaniards and 
Moors are exceedingly curious. The Christian knights 
ride with the lance in rest protruding through the usual 
notch in the shield over the right breast; the Moors 
use their javelins over-handed : the Christians wear 
rowelled spurs ; the Moors have the end of the stirrup 
formed into a spur, and ride vrith short stirrups t. The 

* Compare Ford's Hand-book, p. 379 ; Argote, paseos por Gra- 
nada, ii. p. 164. 

* 

f This Moorish seat with short stirmps is, I imagine, what is 
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swords of the Moors are not scimitars, but long, straight, 
and broad in the blade. 

K we return to the chronological list of Cean Bermudez, 
we find among the painters of the fifteenth century, at 
the court of Juan II. of Castile, a Fleming, Maestro 
BogeU who is supposed to be the same person as the 
celebrated scholar of Van Eyck, Roger of Bruges *. He 

meant in the Spanish baUads by the phrase " Caballero k k gineta," 
as opposed to the seat of the heaTy-aimed knights, in which the piip> 
chase was obtained by straightening the leg in the stizrap, with the 
high croupe to the saddle behind, and the body leaning forwaid with 
the lance in rest. Thus in the ballad of the Moor who was pursued 
by the Cid from Valencia (Duran. ii. p. 139), the costume of the 
former is thus described : — 

" H^o, H^o, por do viene 
El moro por la calzada 
Caballero d la gineta 
Encima una yegua baya, 
Borceguies maroquies 

Y espuela de oro calzada 
Una adaiga ante los pechos 

Y en su mano una azagaya." 

In Lord Bemers' " Froissart,'' Henry of Trastamara, when leckon- 
ing his forces before the battle of Najera, is made to say, " I haye 
ibre thousande horded horses, the whiche shall be two wynges to our 
batayle ; and I have also seven thousande geneUmrs," (cap. cczzztL). 
In another ballad the Moor Arbolan is called 

" El mas gallardo ginete 
Que jamas tuy6 Granada — 
Diestro en una y otra siUa" 

That is to say a good horseman, either in the Moorish fiishion or in 
the seat of a knight, as occasion might require (Duran. i. p. 44). 
With regard to the swords, see Ford's Hand-book, p. 853. 

* Bathgeber, Annalen der Niederlandischen Malerei, s. 13, 43 ^ 
Waagen, Bentschland, ii. 309. It is now discoyered that Boger of 
Bruges and Boger Yan der Weyde were one and the same person. 
See Eastlake, Materials for History of Oil Painting, p. 217. 
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eK06«[feot sa omtoiyoir poitaMe «ltar^ece ^idnek Jqms 
II. gave to the Oaxthusian convCTt ti lliisifigres nwr 
BufDB. T%ft8 albar-peoe, I kmeot )to sny, «fter Imving 
been in Englimil, hs», tike vsemj oHmt wosIs, petised 
from tts, and is bgtw nef«r %i> ^e recoT^ped. Wmgen, in 
Yob * Ei^lfiiBd,' ispeaks of it m libe travelling «ltar «l 
C^i&rles Y., ^niiidb was boao^t^ fpom the ea^dwAnd ^ 
Burgos by a French general, the Vicomte d'Armagnac, 
and YOiS offered for sale in London, in 1835, by a French 
faanler, Bertkoia^ hr die price ef i^OOO, It was then 
hcMto be tke^oi^ttf Bfemmeisng, bat ft ^Hnsqiwison «€ 
Waagen's description -with that given in CeanBemradez 
ieaves very little doubt of its identity with the oratoij 
of Maestro Hogel from. Mirafloi^ea. It now belongs to 
the King of Holland *^ The snbjeote 4»f the three pic- 
tures are, the Virgin under a Oothic canopy with the 
new-bom child, the dead Christ in the lap of his mother 
with Joseph of AriMftthea aad St John, and the appa- 
rition of Christ to Ihe Virgin alter his resurrection. In 
the extract from the archives of Miraflores they are 
called " Nativitatem Jesu Christi, descensionem ipsius 
de OIU06, ^asdalias ^ntaiingnstia Jiiraou^tui; et a^fia- 
iJitiswnR tgtfsdenQL ml vnatam post reGmrreodoneBL*' 
It is a singular fkct Ihat the great master, John Van 

* See Waagen, Bentschland, ii. s. 309 ; 'Kiigler*8 Hand-book, Qer- 
man and Flemish Schools, p. 81 ; -also Pbmavant in the Eunstbhitt for 
l%i8, %. 1lf9 ; Bn{L ISwwedbxfn KkMogat Baisotui^ of ^flre pictani 
of Ae KiBg (^ Qolbnil, -Bnmeb, 18f8. Oonpsre Cem BemmdCB^ 
ir. 234 ; Waagesi'f %i|jbanl, iL ^4. I do -not tmienrtvid 'triiy 
Wngen <»iiteu»to vail it itit tnmfiing alittnf ■C^nSei T. : it may 
AD AenAa han gerv«d'a«u!ch,lmtit wu-exeeated'feriitiivch'ettlier 
pitece, n 1 lisve trtifted in '£be tctt : yrf&i Rfefenoa to Mttttflwes,- 
aee Ford's Hmd-bodk, p. 963. 
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Eypk hJBOiyeM^.iwift jftm)» im the P^iiwuk WhaiPUlip 
the Go^ fof B«u^gn<|sr aeni «a ewihftesj te> adioit tl» 
Ipmi of Isabella, iliuigbter «< John I.^ Poitii^pl^ John 
Yan,£jdi;» iniiA ^i^is lalvb-de^buahiB to the Duke, «o- 
fionpaaied tha wwhmsaHcys 4i»d fainted the fortnit «f 
tbe fcincess*. Thk moibamY «^ ^wil in I^acenato-, 
UMy^fO^d. Hi jBk0t h^ve Portugal «n its return until 
Ooioher ^of the. foUavrnBig ^^ear. 

Another ftreigm lOflster who jmatei in the reign c£ 
Juan U.| or ifomeiiB^j s£tarimiia^ wooLd appear to 
jwpe heen an FofigUfdHimn ; »t leaetheis caHed JkTaestro 
Jbiy^ f «f{^ The foeat Marqnia of fi^tiHana, Don 
£Sgo JLopez ^e M«idoza» direeted in 1455 that thiB 
{ttinter ahould execute the rstailo in Ihe diuich of the 
hfiafBtal af Buitrf^i^ This retahlo, or a portion of it 
at«J97 iBtQ,uontaisung:tbe portrait of the maaquis him- 
eetf and of hia wifc^ ¥Eas in exiatence in the time of 
Jf^ff^; Jtmd Iiafer« from wbaJt is said in Gean Bermndez'a 
artiofe on the painter, that the portrait of the marquis 
wma es^mfsd hf the order «f the Duke del Infentadoj, 
patron of the establishment for which the work was exe- 
fjuted. Whfkt has hoccKue of the retaklo I know not4 it 
ia jde&ieribed as ha;4pg great merit of its own, and it 
irould hav^ keen douhlj interestiug ion accouoat of ite 
freeenrmg the lifteness of so xielebrated a |ienon aa the 
Maniuis of SantiUBoa^ 

Jbfi meat^cs-ofSe'villQia the fifteenth oentujj whose 

tugal, pp. 195, 196, where abnndaiit testimony to this fiict will be 
found. Bathgeber says the embattrjl' ndtli^tt-priiteeM'klt Portugal 
on the 8th of October, 1429, and arriTed on the*o«Mft of flatden on 
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names are known to us are, Juan Sanchez de Castro, 
Pedro Sanchez^ Juan Nunez, and Gcnzalo Diaz, 

The first of these painted, in 1464, a reUtblo which 
formerly stood in the chapel of St. Joseph in the ca- 
thedral of Seville, but which appears to have been 
taken away in Cean Bermudez's time. His fresco in 
St. Julian, in the same city, executed in 1484, has been 
repainted ; but Mr. Ford tells us that there is in the 
same church a Holy Family by him *» He was alive 
as late as 1516. From the archives of the cathedral of 
Seville it is ascertained that Pedro Sanchez worked 
there in the year 146*2. Juan Nuiiez was a pupil of J. 
Sanchez de Castro : one of his pictures was taken out 
of a chapel in the ckthedral two or three years before 
Cean Bermudez wrote. Another picture of the Virgin 
holding the dead body of Christ is described by the 
same author as very good, and is still to be seen in the 
^* Cuarto de los Suhsidios,'' attached to the cathedral t. 
A small rotable by Gonzalo Diaz of the year 1499 had 
been so retouched, that Cean Bermudez speaks of it as 
ruined J. 

If we turn to Castile we find Garcia del Barco of 
Avila and Jium Rodriguez of Bejar, employed in 1476 
by the Duke of Alba to execute " Obra Morieca,'' as it 
is termed in the contract, in his palace of Barco di 
Avila. The expression " Obra Morisea,'' probably 
'meant something in the nature of the patterns, wluch, 
in the Alhambra and th^ Alcazar of Seville, are 

* Fbrd's Hand-book, p. 26d. 

t Ibid. p. 250. 

t Descripdon Artistica de la Catedral de Sevillay p. 67. 
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fonned in stuooo; mingled peiiiaps with other omft- 
ments which would hring it nearer to the diancter 
of Italian Arabesque. It is at Toledo, however, that 
the mofft nomeioas traces of artists of the fifteenth and of 
the beginning of the sixteenth centuries are to be found. 
We leam £rom Mr. Ford's Hand-book that the Archbishop 
Tenorio caused the cloisters, which he founded in 1380 
on the site of the Jews' market, " to be painted in fresco 
in the style of Giotto, with sulgects which are described 
hy Ortiz, who particularly specifies groups of heretics 
burning. These extraordinaiy and almost unique sped 
mens of art in the fourteenth centuiy, were all effiiced in 
1775 by the barbarian chapter, who employed the feeble 
Bayeu and Maella to coyer the spaces with their com- 
monplace academical inanities, whose raw modem tones 
mar the sober Gothic of all around." * In 1418 Juan 
Alfon painted certain retaUos in the same cathedral. 
Juan de Borgoha^, Fedro BerrugueU^ and Antonio dd 
Bincon, were three more of the many masten who con- 
tributed to decorate this wonderful structure. Juan de 
Borgona executed the Conquest of Oran in the Muzanbic 
chapel, as well as the paintings in the Sola capitular del 
inviemo — the winter chapter-house. The resemblance be- 

• Ford'i Haad-book, p. 848. 

f It may be doubted wbether Joan de Boigofia'i name alone la 
Boffident to mark bim as a foreigner. Tbere waa a acnlptor and ar- 
cbitect wbo waa Bometunes called Felipe de Boigofia, and lometimei 
Felipe de Yiganiy, and who is said to baye been bom at Bnzgos. He, 
too, worked at Toledo at the yery beginning of the fifteenth century, 
and had a brother, Gregorio, wbo was also a sculptor. The maenptiaa^ 
howeyer, in the CSatfaedral of Toledo gaye his name as Philippns 
Bnigundio. Compare Cean Bermndez, Diocion. y. p. 228 — ^281 ; 
Widdrington's Spain in 1843, i p. 10. 

C 3 
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tween these li»t aaii llie sdicral i^ Ben^^no «, «s Kr. 
Fca€ lemoAs, eKcee&Kglysteiking : t9ie^af>ei»jin6itiinn 
Hnroneeiislyfllttrftiited l^MEahax&iyxmi^ 

€leMlM9n, %tow6'v^, bie^ *&e 'sstzke ibrd ii%0 esceoiilioA 
Aese iivorks in 1^511, C(3^d pnnt 'fiie CId&fDffifft tif Onm 
ia 161t ; sifice "the hairnvrntj i£ the lartter is 1» me 
V0ty ^ofighf malted. -!Et ffi possible iftutt liie TtmiSBd 
fu(toe of "^ cem|K>sitii[m and tif ^k» miiiect iii»f 
«»ee«t for ^^ 'B^hrerast m seme degree. 
' Wi&i ^tLatn ^ Borgieffita is associated, In l!l«9 -veeerds d£ 
the i(»EdiedrBl, I3ie name of Ahmr Perez ^e VSihlde, 
yei^pecrting whom, hsfwrner, notMfig me^e ^seems ^ to 
%3iewn. He is too late 1*) be the sstme •person as the 
Portuguese painter, Alvaro 3,i Piero, named ^ Vasari 
in Hs life df Taddeo ©artoli *. The ^esdstence of Pedro 
Berragaete as a paiirter -was for a long thne donbted, 
but appears to be incontestably establii^ed, bcrtfe bjr tfee 
aithhes of the cathedral df Toledo and "by the wffi «f 
JjkRBTo Diaz, Ms grandson, qndted by^Cean B^*mu#s2. 
Bedro -was the farther of Alonso Bermguete, Tsiwm I 
iEihail iiereafter taTe occasion to mention. 

Anltofiio del Bincan was a native of OnadBdaxara, and 

* See Yasari, p. 204 ; compare Bjux^fiuki, Lew Arte «n P^vtiiifal, 
sp. 197, 274. y«ari mjB'^" Alsxuno di JPvew di P^jrU^gmUQ clie in 
VoteeBra Usee pin 4aTole, .ad in St. ■ Antonio di Pua ii'« ono^ <«d 
in a}|R kiogbi allre che per utm ester di moba eoeoUensa non ^east» 
£aKne altm memom.*' 0?lie editoEB of the Teeent editkn aS. Ywiri 
(Fknaace, 1SS2--4886) Mjr, that tno other aaUiar upeaks of this 
artHt. I presume he k the iButar«fiker whom Bttwheweyh «a- 
«0[iWKd lui exqnkite little plate of the AnmrndstioDL in 1822, haid 
hnDw not where the original of thiB piste is to he found. On itliie 
painter's name is given as '' Ahfar&t Petri,* with the date of 1422. 



Mgifffiffhy <y Tnp*fy jJlrtlfffTfM itIT Tfwftntf^, hut Tl'W'llrftfft flTTflinr WW 

4to«ilur-|iieoe of tbQ TiOage of BoUddo do Chspelft, •aicv 
miles^ iiM west of tke £aniriftl. IIIhs iR?aB «tiU in te 
fi«H9e» I Iwlaevro, in 1983 ; idiother iit be tiuore atw is 
vnmeammttain*, AVirgmtAdKSUUt attiabaiacL to A. 
fAd fiiMm* is in Ae.fili«xiiBli Museum of the Louvie. 
Se jdso YKiiiited tiia sNiPtiiails cf FexdiiifiiUl and Ilabdh. 
^ tfier'Gabbolv; knugs/* aDd that of Aiitmuo do Nelsgt, 
^viw& iff^ne firaedj ia the ehusdft -of St Jusa de Iob 
St^Qf^At Toledo.; Q0|>ie8, df the "two first of tiieae pis- 
toOB «ff!^ar to t)0 m itfao Madrid GaJlory (Nob. 1646, 
1647); and there axe two moiB, edthor cofiet -iv 
idnflieate^ wJoieh bear the moae of Eiuooiv in the 
^afftlla de la.Aiitigiia, . «t Gnmada. Xha Ugkt is ted, 
find tiie piotiiKfiB a0B iiijused, but they hare aome of Ab 
xj^f^HMW and tcamspairoiK^ of tliie Yaaetiaxi fiohoolf. 

Eermmdo dd Bmfi&m ifm tke pit^ <£ fab &tiMr 
(&jato»io. I do not know -l^ttt anj piotuie of his can he 
4:«$arrtod to.as sdlow in existeKioe,i)ut ha worked with Joan 
4e ^oit^Dna, «nd otheis at tbe gveat reUMo oi tfae «athe- 
i^sl of Toledo. His naine a^ears also in Aha aj3cfab«B 
^: AkaJa.de fieiwrea* as empdosiied in executing «aiiie 
.gjJUtog and deoontion theve ^. It mnat i^e borne in 

♦ See Ford's Hand-book, p. 801 ; For. Qy. Eev. xxvi. 242. Mr. 
IPord; in Ids second edition (p. 4'59), says they have diMppeared. 

f I have heard a suspicion expressed, that some mistake exists as 
lofbtf pmitsaltii Bup^psMd to lia^e 'iMeii in the chim^ «( St. Jnah at 
10bl<Biiiy4Md' » eolijMtliite* ^ha« ifhe^^ had h«en confeimA«it <vnth 4^ 
portraits at Qranada. See Fo^V QaftdMb<(M)k, swMd eAhioB, ^. 156. 

\ See For^'Hiaid'bMiC) ^iSil^^ <Gwifi'B«»Bti^a^y ir. 1^9^ ^ 
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mind that work of this description was often performed 
by the reiy first Spanish masters, who did not disdain 
to pick out and finish in colour or gilding the wooden 
statues, or the shrines in which the statnes stood ^. 

The brothers Antonio and Inigo de Cbm^nt^a 'were 
also scholars of Antonio del Bincon. The latter painted, 
in 1495, the History of Pilate on the wall at the side of 
one of the doors of the cathedral of Toledo, and in 
1529 he executed another work in one of the porches. 
I believe that no portion of these pictures remains. Inigo 
de Oom6ntes had a son, Francisco de ComSntea, who held 
the office of painter to the Chapter of Toledo from 1547 
•to 1565, when he died. 

Frutos Flares was employed at Toledo on the same 
retdblo as Fernando del Bincon. The name of Flores is 
Flemish, and we have, as might be expected at this 
time, other masters besides him and Juan de Borgoiia, 
who appear, from their names, to have come from the north 
of Europe. Juan Flamenco, Juan de Fldndes, and 
Francisco de Amb&res are three such. Juan Flamenco 
has by some been supposed to be one and the same 
person with Hans Memmeling, or Hemling : but in the 
volume of Kugler which contains the history of the 
Flemish schools I have stated reasons for not acqui- 
escing in this viewf; there is at any rate no evi- 
dence to support it. The great works of Juan Flamenco 

* Thus Facheco (p. 589) boasts of the excellence of his painting of 
.the head and hands of the St. Ignatius sculptured by Moutafies for 
the Jesuits of Se?ille ; compare p. 406. 

f Hand-book of Qerauin and Flemish Schools, p. 92. 
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"were the two altar-pieces in the Carthusian convent at 
.Mimflores, executed between 1496 and 1499. Juan de 
Jlandes executed, in the year 1609, the retablo mayor 
of the cathedral of Valencia ; it contained eleven aub- 
jects, and he was to receive for it 500 ducats of gold. 
Francisco de Amberes was a sculptor or carver as well 
as a painter, and he worked with Juan de Borgona in 
'.the Muzarabic chapel '^. 

The Spanish master whose works are generally 
spoken of as most closely resembling those of the early 
German school was Fernando GoLlego^, He was bom 
at Salamanca in the latter half of the fifteenth century, 
and died there, at an advanced age, in 1550. His pic- 
tures are said to have been confounded with those of 
Albert Diirer, but considerable allowance must often be 
made in admitting these assertions of resemblance 
between the works of artists of different countries. .1 
have never seen anything by Gallegos. Count Hac- 
zynski conjectures that certain pictures in the Academy 
' at Lisbon may be by him f. Cean Bermudez mentions 
the altar-piece . in the chapel of St. Clement in the 
cathedral of Salamanca as an authentic work of his, and 

* Gaptain Widdrington speaks of certain old and curious paintinga 
in the cloisters of the cathedral of Leon. He says, ''the style 
resemhles the early Florentines, between Giotto and Hasaccio, and is 
really good work." They are, however, much injured. — Spain and 
the Spaniards in 1843, ii. p. 56. 

f See Baezynski, Les Arts en Portugal, p. 322. These pictures 
came from Thomar, but the supposition that they are by Gallegos is a 
mere conjecture. The name of . Gallegos has been applied without 
discrimination to a whole class of early pictures. 
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mliWBUBB'W «9i -CRDfinB VI 1C116 38BIC cny, Oil toB (gmmB. 
dFlhnrreseBi^laaoetiffityle. ifr. Ford laefeffs tto ^bon 
pkslBfefif «B trtifi nu their fteoBfs, •ad linolBS, inQB»oifeK» 
iheA, llfee Bttsoeaft ^m die dsoss, in fiie i^nd Camprt 
fl^Gnnada, k by the fiame master. Some hme -iAtai? 
betbel to OdlegDs '^ fnkitings of <&« ^nstoUe in Ustm 
ehoir-tf liie DoanBieati convent at Airila^. 

I do not belieye that any spectmen of 'ibB 'mjB&A xi 
CMlegM eiM iA tiie Mndrad Mosevm, ^ Bpaniahigal- 
leiy flft t&e iL0avTe,>or ^ colleotaon of Marahal QodtL 

it '0i^ht alse to be dbs^rved, that in (the uiiiAiwuQ i 
4i0Bttaty, 'hefofe ^ijAtfol mfinenee of Italian poetry lani 
-afft bnret upon ^ain, magle maeten from Hm sdbook «f 
Itaify 'wodfeBd XQ ^le laeCler ccnmtry. TImis ^icdlat Ftni^ 
«weo PisoA was fnister %o ^ the Catiielie kings,'* wd 
^ncBoiAed l^o 4>r«tiineB wMi ^e date df 1^04, «Uidi 
were ffretra^ed, in tiue time of Oean IBemnidez, in 4iie 
Alcazar ^ Seirffie; and I sbisAl riier b»«itfter to 
Wrwnmeo Neap&U and Pa62o d^ Aregio, 

\t is not easy to attempt any general 'ohaiecter «f 
^e 4MU*}y "Spanish painters ; their works l««e disafh 
ipeased Irom €ie pid»tic ^iew, and they are not to be 
seen in the great Museum even of their native land. 
IStSicpeler says — -'•'A ^jerson curious in art w3I find 
jpictures of a date earlier than the middle of the sixteenlli 
oentiuj only ia cluircheg, ch^pek, or old buildings^ 
such a picture may be thrust a^way in eesners ->or In 
magazines under u iieap of worthless -woedwoA ; for 

» Campare Tora's Band*©*, fp. '898, '676, 'We. 
t Ford's HaftS-nw*,^. *8I>. 



flfnaJHi'd neittgr Impitb tmsttAom wasfitDag ^Autk 
'^hesmtikfiawtfy'idtfanilte irroanto paM of jst 
£vHi inihe Mvanm •£ Ifadiid aiA liie i9fBi piihnB 
dfltosu^ArtimeBMniiottobefaenifl. <Ordiiaajr 
itiwMtr afl fiooh piotnw lalo em gemni dm, 
mtd^mptim liwm bf Ike same •£ ^ Albert Bumc,** •ttc 
tfae '^^eenmi scborii/* ^oi]|^ it istiAifficiiltio concapm 
lint iliiis <QBe mnnoe ^andd Ibtb imwi i b i I BBeh-ft-iiiMiilf 
iii ywicloc&Mis ovar ^pwht in liid Iifhiaulii oeukir^. 
!Qba idea, iioiVBwr, "vw so rooted in men's 9BBidB,-dMit 
Pabmi&e maiiBB JFenumdo GkaHegn, ^o floioiAbiBd on 
^Cbrtak in thB twywrikig «f the sktam^ contaty, tD 
have been a scholar vof Dmti% teoaose ins iforin ae- 
sendde linse of the 'Gennan. OaaaidoM -aoU indeed^ 
^mo Aac WB tfais» hot he says ibut ike is^enBan i^k 
afaien f«97ai&0d limmi^iout Evrope; «nd he, in ftet, 
{MBWTBnfl evtery dinng -vvidch that centmy .piodused «b 
iiebA^bg to the Grerman schoal."* 

%D. amther fpassage this author sajyv — *' 89 te as I 

iwnr of tiha eadj Sfanish schaol, it a^qraai^ed to me (to 

fOBgesB certcon olMoacteiastics, 'wineh lemained mmse «r 

Beas evident in iihe artists of the more hanlEant ^peisM. 

iHie laaloniuag is n^«so bright as Idiat of the o)d German 

* HdtriEgeanr tank Bpnusiii, «. WH^ yi9, 110, IIL With 
S|0ud to Sdi^eliar luinaelf MamiHtarf writdr, «ee Food's Haad-bool^ 
j>. 136, 2nd edition, p. liy. I wish to he distinctly understood as not 
Youdung for tlie accuracy of all tlie remarks on art quoted from tliig 
'WKber,t]io>agh,^ntbe'OtkerbBncl, I fasre'iie'tpeciBATOaBcmformiitraA- 
. angaust of4bam. .ELe^kiBeiwrodlR) !|y £u|^i&>ktt dtettlL •Citbe^Eif- 
tciigr of Spanish Fainting. Thje book from which dhese quotations ace 
made is a miscellaneous sort of yolume, containing, among other 
things, some curionB documents relating to "the Armada ot IHSB. 
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rpdinters, but there is in it and about it a sort of softness 
whi($h produces the effect of a veil thrown over the pic- 
ture ; an effect which we might perhaps call breadth of 
colouring. This quality, visible in most of their works, 
even of the subsequent period, they called atmosphere.or 
' ambienu:* In the following period the warm colour- 
ing of the Venetians had powerful charms for the 
Spaniards, and exercised its influence the more readily 
because the breadth of the former school fell in with the 
• peculiarities of the latter. If we add to these qualities a 
broad and full pencil readily following the artist's glow- 
ing fancy, we shall have seized some of the principal 
characteristics of Spanish painting. 

" The constituent elements of . fine Spanish colour 
differ from those which go to make up the analogous 
quality in the masters of the Low Countries, just as the 
colour of the inhabitants of the one country differs from 
that of the natives of the other. The white or red skin 
of a Spaniard seems to be laid over an under-surfiEU^e of an 
olive tint, whilst that of a Fleming covers a bright red 
ground. With all the brilliancy, therefore, of Spanish 
colouring, it often seems dusky to an eye not accustomed 
^o it ; and many of the best painters appear to be defi- 
cient in positive colour. 

" There is, however, another quality which must be 
observed in all Spanish pictures, and that is the cha- 
racter of the drapery. Even in the fifteenth century the 
Spanish masters could not prevail upon themselves to 
compose their drapery as stiffly as those of other nations, 
nor did they do it as successfully; some one or two 
pieces always show that the half oriental artist^ if he was 
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not thinking of the light drapery of the East, could not 
help executing it, and had not patience to spend much 
time on that execution. It is, therefore, very rare to 
find a Spanish picture mth a cast of the drapery which 
is entirely pure; and to this maybe added the feust, 
that in most great compositions one or two figures are 
more or less oirelessly executed." 

What the author goes on to say connects itself more 
properly with a later period in the history of art, but it 
will be better to refer to it here as relating to the whole 
subject of Spanish drapery. He observes, tliat out of 
the Murillos in the Hoyal Museum at Madrid (which, by 
the way, is not a good place to look for tl^e best speci- 
mens of Murillo) there are but two with really noble 
drapeiy, and that only in the principal figures. " Mu- 
riUo," he says, '* never folded linen otherwise than in 
the Spanish &shion«" It is necessary to distinguish 
carefully the cast of the drapeiy from the execution of it : 
no one ever executed white linen better than Murillo* 
but it is perfectly true that we often miss in Spanish 
paintings that element of simplicity and dignity which 
gives such a charm to the drapery of the best Italian 
masters, and shines through even the fantastic folds of 
the German schools. The early masters imparted a 
moral expression to the fine solemn breadth of their 
drapery, and this they derived from the architectural 
principle of stifiness pervading all old Italian pictures. 
Nor is an analogous dignity wholly wanting in some 
-Spanish pictures.; the dress of tlie Qarthusians and 
the other religious orders gave fine models for this 
species of excellence : to quote one instance, it is impos^ 
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siUe ito fle/ >lbl,t ifce isamm fiotue «ff Eiviwam, te- 

nityfir l»BBdtli iiitiMi dii|>eiy. BdUl ia vaof q€ tUc 
MHis, iMpednHy irbffie jnotte fezm ao fMit of tiid 
dnaoflElis peBBoaso, ibo cast irf tibe dmpprj is nnwittfifoo* 

ciple ready to come into adion, and .i!e|9ibfie ivith «esxwl« 
lonea ief motiifir ksmi the stiff ^voaefeiy of tbe nUer 
adneb. Intheladier^muitiylteBtBdft^tteaxiti^ 
tin ifitoaiilii oaximj» flftd 1i» CDiittiiKt ree^ 

digpi^. But Ibpit fifcpBfnrii ^amtoCB lad o|i{iortDsatie9 oi 
dtaa^iaf the OKAkgat^ aad dve fasodeiy of Spwtdt 
Ot^Amlknam, as we ham aboadj aeon, gmried by Am 
Jinqroitiim, thzev bkAauKeB of BBDiiliier losd i&^^ieir 
nay. Where sack m igsDeaH rule pnTvailad as 4ihat ft0 
Wmm^Ib tet mxBt Bst im siioim, no great snceees tornkSt 
be oqaecatod in maicing the dcapery of a £gciro iduul; 
0£i0tiieliaiiadleditTndiBQi?«dltreatod-^^ the -dKHnamt 
§M. echo of itJie fium/* levan if :saGh a reaok woaM 
hta^ beemfedleisabBd. 
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FBOaSESS OF SPANISH PAINTING— COMHEXBON WITH 

IXALIAN ABT. 

•' ■ . • 

tvisiMt «fl9jttolriitel&eli!dberyicxf mx^iedkmX eater 
«f iLrtw]JM«tilr^«lai^(^«h«wdl^^ l%a 

line wkkk eepaMfeee Imo vgvs is »at « ie&nta «Bf ; 
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MimgiB ndst nvwo Boniiir temw sifeiliMst 



representatiyes of hj-gtmB feeloigi. TImb jfl 
ilM cue n Bpaa^ vhem pamten vorked in tho «o&tade 
ai 4ba cWstec, ihehL ^pdnn ievotaMnl i»iaig wm ii 
nUuH^^j jmjadMt ed mt tin Bundl; ^xtarnal jffjiiwnwi 
AdULnotJEtMtcefrerttL Schiipcigr abserFBi a— 

^l^ldin^^ nUie middle of 4l» axteenlk <ontHy 
tkBinAiieBoecfibe icrvofaBtafltinwtkadalBaadjfcaQHae 
. wiUe tiuoa^not Sprao, jwtirefiniiipto tkit|aenii, 
«&i even l0ivvds tkB -eni of it, iH^jeateondL laartsn 
^^hiee "kveIbii ^roperi j beJmg te liio fifUMJith »uwil*Mjf» 
X«8 de MpnalwiB jppirf thew; b» ^ivms faoim im Arfii^ 
■■■i 111 II, iBArnt bis «t Hieze, mkL limL till IftM, Hk 
mnia 4iiiite 4iie .niHlting cofenr 0f Conggio ^wlnHL 
fceind acTorscoa) widi m kiitbwssfHEHLiiiwgolBcityift 
lis doming whkb belong to Ite ■ fiflwud t ismtmjy* 

TUmsmpj^mwBD. SluttniliiB of -vdnt 1 faaYBaiiwd^ 
Md:: Ooreggb died m 15M; »» pietore of Mecales 
sffBus t» be ioQMm «£ m eariiBr date tfam 1546; fct 
tiittimit « doobt, on ihe mme intennl vvideoce of ihea 
mpeotnw iradks, we iteold phee Moielee at letft^Agr 
9«nB lMfaro€oregsiQ. ladeed, this kstnuBrteriuinRlC 
viewed in iw ralotiDn te the Jialian eofaDob Hramd htm, 
iieidiBB anetheg insteoce «f the eame kiad : stfthuig:^ 
mam strilaiigthnL llie nannerinwliklibe ftppenn to 
htkmg te«peiiDdlfelalerlikaathst«iwln(iiliera% 
Irad. Ity 4ifbjeet, iiowenBr, is 9»t new «o diMft «Gi 
fknleBasa^HBiitar, BiBce I miBt i«tant to luaii in Ids 
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proper place, but simply to point out to the reader that, 
in attemptiiig to follow the order of time, it must not be 
expected that every individual master vnll fedl into what 
may appear to be his proper place. 

I have already spoken of individuals whose names 
show that foreign art had found its way into Spain at an 
early period ; but the time was to come when the feeling 
of the nation in painting, in poetry, and in architecture, 
was destined to be revolutionized by the influence of Italy. 
The moment was a fortunate one in some respects, since 
Ibhe power and wealth of the Spanish monarchy in the 
reign of Charles Y . furnished the meoos for gratifying to 
the utmost the new-bom taste. His wars became sub- 
servient to the same end. Boscan, Garcilaso de Vega, 
and Diego de Mendoza familiarized their countrymen 
with that Italian versification and feeling, which, though 
not unknown before, had never prevailed over the native 
school of the Peninsula until their time. It is a singular 
spectacle to see men, who were by profession soldiers, 
— and that not in times when war was a gentle game, — 
themselves the agents in changing the taste of a whole 
people by introducing into their own literature a softer 
element from a conquered country. Gaxcilaso tos 
killed young in an assault on a fort. Mendoza would 
appear to have united in himself qualities and functions 
apparently the most incompatible. One and the same 
^man was the ambassador of the proudest monarch in the 
world at the Council of Trent; and wrote the original 
model of all the numerous romances of thieves and 
blackguards — ^Lazarillo de Tormes. He ruled Italy 
with the stem severity of a Castilian soldier, whilst he 
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imitated in his natiye langonge the most plaintiTe love 
somiets, and collected ancient Qreek MSS. even fix>m 
Mount Athos. 

In the arts of design a similar revolution was effected, 
and a school appears, corresponding in its relative posi- 
tion to that of Franz Floris and Otho Yenius in the 
Low Countries. Nor does the parallel cease here : in 
Spain, as in Brahant at a later time, after a certain 
numher of years, the native element burst through the 
classic mannerism which had certainly served to refine 
and elevate the taste of the country. In Flanders 
the eclectic principles of the semi-Italian masters fiuied 
before the genius of Kubens: in Spain, in the next 
century, the under-current of native character burst forth 
in the pictures of Zurbaran, Murillo, and Velazquez. 
They profited indeed by the works of foreign masters, but 
their true Spanish feeling, whether for Andaliisian de- 
votion or Castilian dignity, completely overpowered the 
feeble exotic element to be traced in the works of those 
painters who formed the link between Spain and Italy. 

It will be well to begin by noticing one or two 
Spaniards who are known to have painted in Italy, m 
the first half of the sixteenth century. Vasari tells us 
that many came from France, Spain, and Germany, to 
study in the school of Perugino* ; and among these he 
mentions particularly Giovanni Spagntiolo, *' who," he 
says, '* coloured better than any other of those whom 
Pietro left at his death. This Giovanni would have 
stopped in Perugia after Pietro *s death, if the envy of 
the painters of that city, who were bitter enemies of 

* Vita di P. Perugino, pp. 422, 428, 427, n. 68. 
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his virtue and excellence, a lady of good blooil 'Waa i^sfcttt 
UiSimmRiago; k»waft]iittie ft dtiieBi, aiml «BtcQKl;ed 
|KtBmB.ittthiBajiid04h» eiftm of Uid^ AAAseoti 
]M3pixnte&the {MCtare«£ theebapd of St Qftthexmevw 
veil m i&m^m tte kfver dn^rdi of St. F»bo»^ for tbt 
Gardoial E^idiud, wko was a Bpoiuttd,. and also one is 
84. DuaiaD. In & Mana dflgti Ajig^li, in the lidtbi 
ehqaal in liaek St. Fraacis died» ha puHlei same katf 
figmn&of ^ size«f ittUbuia,thit istxksa^, scnrenlofihtt 
eamKpBJBaeaa& of St Frsmeift and o4h6f aoiuls^ foil c£ lifir, 
ani he placed isk the midst a St. Fhrncaft in. r«ilkf." 

The edsUits of tha leeait editifni ^ Vaaaxi infoxiD ib^ 
hovcmff ^ that there is proof of Gboiramii httvisig nttEri«d 
at Spol^o» and heeome a citiAcm theare df^ ^«ars bofare 
tiie dniih fd. Pietro Pemgino. These little insM^cnnfiM 
are not imccMmnosk in Vaaari. The C&YaJiere Fcmtstm 
aaenhed to Gio^annai the Aiieajani {»etiae q£ the Adonr 
turn of the £ings» ^diifih tnditkia had tatme^ QonceotLj 
attributed to Eaph^t*, 

Bat Giovanni^ aLthough. he a|i|iiax& in €«aiL Bemni- 
dez'fl DictaMuary undfir the nsBta of Juaa de Esq^ana^ 
veaUjr bekoiigs ta the ItaUan adicRily and I nniai rafior 
the reader til the fiorst Tohuae of Ku^et'a Hmid-bcK^-h 
where he will find hka pkeed laext to IbqihaftI mnm% 
the acholaxs of PengiiiOL. 

* Tliifl pietint, vUch m executoi on doth in diftonper^ U now «t 
BerBn ; see Longhena, Vita di Ba&ello^pp. 2Z, 24, n. ; and PaattTaaty 
Sapbael. It was well engrayed by IKdiens in 1836* 

t See Kvfiltf, ItiL Sduid% pw 1^ 
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It liar'teflo M^edmni tkut the two awrtos, Frmt^ 
tkeo NedfM and Pisftl^ d$ Aanffio^^yfA^ etecuted Hm 
dfloroof A> ritabh mmfmt in the arthfldiai rf ValcMCBii,'^-^ 
ivi^e popils of Ltfaimb da y iaoy oathegrDimd d iIm 
natiaMffiieft of tbeir 9l^ to hiff. Mr. Fori aa^ tkoy 
«e pabitaGi id a HoreatiBeinmifir, tail aMsi Ital Vflik 
ifa^atMite tfaem to be lliairoekff <^ Felipe PiBwIa de 8K 
Leacadia, a Burgondyn artist. He adib, tbat liiegf 
a«te Oldened and |iaid for in 1471, by Bodrigo Boi^«. 
Ceaa Benimdea, on the o4h^ band, Msigqa then to ibt 
year 15#6, iqijiarentiy cm tiie aotfaoiity of Ponz. A 
eertaittP^diwFi'wacMNM has been spoken of as aSpaaHi 
artist of mmt, dboat the year lfrdl» ^dioee woriu wore 
to be £xmd in some dunrc&ea c^ Kiqplee; but I kncnr 
nothing of him t. 

Alomc B^rruffUeiemws^e prineipel agoit in diAasuig 
tbe Iteban taste tbroa^ioat l^ann. He vas the ma ef 
Pedro Benragnete, c^irhom I have already spoken, and 
ivas bom at Paiedes do Nava, neur YaUadolid, about 
1480. He b^[an life as '* EscrQkma dd &rimm" tatfae 
Cbancelleiia oi Yalladc^, tbat k, aa an attomc|y cai the 
crown side. '^ From the desk of chicanery he passed 
into the noUe sbidio of Mkbael Angelo»" £or in 1503 
we find Mm at Florence, wiiere be is named among tbe 
students of the cartoon of the war of Pisa^. In the 

* Ford's Hand-book, p. 489. 

i* Cean Bermudez, Diccion. ii. f, 135. 

t 7oid*» Hand-VMk; p. eSS. Tlie date k girai hy Oeia Beam- 
^ies 0B. fbe saAontj <ff Tasan^ It is trae that Tasari tfMw «f 
B te iug nete- aa «ae of tlie copyiala of the cartooii of tha war of Pfa% 
feirt llda cartooB waa certamly not finisbed erni m 1504; cancan 
Imai, i J3»; hm^hem, Tita 4e XaflbeUo^ p. 29, s» Sanepa^ 
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life of Filippo Lippi, Vasari speaks of a piotore of that 
miaster, *' which after his death was very well carried 
forward," [tirctta assai bme inanxi,) by Alonso Berrtt- 
guete, but was finished by other painters after the 
departure of the latter for Spain*. In Bome we find 
him mentioned among the artists whom Bramante com- 
missioned to model the Laocoon in wax, of the full size, 
with a view to having it cast in bronze. From among 
these models Eaphael selected that of Sausovino, which 
was accordingly executed in metal for the Cardinal Gri- 
mani, and by him taken to Venice, whence it passed to 
France in the year 1534f. Lanzi says truly enough 
that Berruguete is not named by Vasari as one of the 
regular scholars of Michael Angelo, but simply as a 
student from his cartoon I. 

Like Michael Angelo, Berruguete was architect, 
sculptor, and painter ; in all those arts he held a position 
analogous to that which Gardlaso de Vega occupied in 
poetry. His architecture was the Spanish style of the 
** retudssanee** which they pall ^* plateresque,'' from the 
character of the ornament preyailing in it§. On his 

sage of Vasarii howeyer, to vUcb Cean Bennudez refers, may Iiare 
escaped me ; those to which I allude are in the life of Baccio Bandi- 
nelli, p. 780; and in the life of U. Angelo, p. 983; compare 
Pacheco, p. 335. 

• Vasari, p. 406. 

t Ibid. Vita de Sansovino, p. 1070. 

t Storia della Pittora, i. p, 143. 

§ See Ford*s Hand-book, p. 123 ; and Qj. Beview, No. CLIII. 
This name is a Tery good one : the decorative parts are put to- 
gether on the principle of arabesque — small and generally in low 
■filief; the details are classic in themselves, but their application 
-to the whol^ partakes of the Gbthic principle. No better type of the 
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return to Spain, Berroguete was employed by Charles 
y. at Madrid, and on his new palace in the Alhambraof 
Granada. The reUMo of the Colegio del Arzobispo, at 
Salamanca, and the portal of the nunnery of S. Espirita 
in the same city, are designed by Berroguete. A large 
portion of the work of the stalls in the choir of the 
cathedral of Toledo, and some of the statues on the 
gates of that city, are also by him *, It is more difficult 
to point to Berruguete^s pictures : I do not find the one 
at Palencia, which is referred to by Cean Bermudez, 
in Mr. Ford's Hand-book, and we may, therefore, safely 
conclude that it is no longer to be seen there. His name 
does not appear in the Catalogue of the Madrid Gallery, 
nor in that of the Spanish Museum in the Louvre. 
Berruguete was one of the chamberlains of Charles V. f , 
and died in 1561. Much more than he really executed 
has been attributed to him, as is the case with every 
master whose name marks an epoch in the history of 
art. 

That the study of art was not held derogatory to the 
nobility of Spain, is shown by the example of Don Felipe 
de Guevara^ author of the " Comentarios sobre la 
pinturay' which were published by Ponz in 1788. Don 

style can be cited than the Oaaa del Asmntamiento at Seville, which 
was built 1645-64. (Hand-book, p. 261.) SilTewmith'g work, in our 
days, would be &r better if the " plateresque " principle, which is 
admirably adapted to produce an effect of richness in metal, without 
distorting the form, were more generally applied. 

• See Ford's Hand-book, pp. 579, 581, 884, 842 ; other works of 
architecture and sculpture by Berruguete will be found enomeiatedin 
Cean Bermudez's Dictionary. 

f See Pacheco, p. 93. 

VOL. lU. D 
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Felipe was the grandson of Don Ladron de Gueyara, 
Lord of Escalante and Treceno*. His faiher, Don 
Diego, had been page of Charles, Dnke of Lorraine, and 
afterwards ambassador in France on behalf of Charles Y. 
Don Felipe accompanied the Emperor to Bologna on the 
occasion of his coronation there in 15S0, as well as in his 
expedition against Tunis in 1585. On the former occa* 
sion he made the acquaintance of Titian. He died in 
1563. 

The courtesy of Charles V. towards Titian, if we 
believe the popular story of his picking up that artist's 
brush and rebuking the contempt shown for a painter by 
some of his suite, must have had considerable effect in 
raising the social rank of artists in Spain, and may have 
softened any scruples on the part of such men as D. 
Felipe de Guevara. Titian's own journey to Spain is an 
important event in the history of art in that country, 
more especially when we consider the decided influence 
of the Venetian school which is visible in many of the 
works of later Spanish masters. 

Palomino, on the authority of Eidolfi, says that Titian 
came to Spain in 1548, and remained there till 1553. 
Cean Bermudez, on the other hand, maintains that 
Titian visited Spain shortly after the execution of his 
second portrait of Charles Y., which was painted at Bo- 
logna in 1532, when Charles was returning from Hun- 
gary. Had he really made the journey in 1548, he 
would then have been no less than seventy-one ; an age 

* On the name " Ladron'* see Ford's Hand-book, p. 931. The 
" casa solar" of the Ladrones de Gueyara is in the town of GueyaiBy 
between Yittoria and Pampeluna. 
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at which it scaroelj seems probaUe that he would have 
tmdesrtakeii such a journey. Again* Titian is said to hare 
painted the portrait oi the Empress, who died in 1538. 

Against this view there is the date of a patent of no* 
li^ty giyen to Titian whilst in Spain, and said bj 
Eidolfi to be dated in 1553. Cean Bermndez supposes 
that this must be a clerical error of the copyist for 
1535, since Charles himself was not in Spain in 1558 
— ^the year during seven months of which he was so 
closely shut up in Brussels, that many believed him to 
be dead *. The Venetian artist, like Berruguete, was 
one of the Emperor's chamberlains. It is impossible to 
say which of Titian's pictures, out of the enormous num- 
ber now at Madrid and the Escurial, were executed in 
Spain ; many were purchased by Philip III., and some, 
we know, came from the collection of Charles I. 

Pedro Machuca was another Spaniard, contemporaiy 
with Berruguete, who studied in Italy.' He was super- 
intendent of the works in the Alhambra, and lived at 
Granada, where some of his productions as a sculptor 
still remain. Like M. Angelo, he added a knowledge 
of engineering to the professions of architect, sculptor, 
and painter ; and the citadel of Pampeluna was 
strengthened by him. He is one of ** the Eagles," or 
great painters mentioned in the curious extracts from 
the MS. of Francisco de Holanda which have been 
published by Count Eaczynski f . 

* Oem Bennudec, t. 30 ; PaI<niuno^ ii. p. 877 ; Paeheco, p. 98. 
'Pacheeo tells iu that Charles] Y. paid Titian at the rate of 2000 
ducats for middling-sized pictures^ and 1000 ducats for every portrait. 
(FiBcheco, p. 66.) 

f Compare on Machuca^ Cean Bemradez, Biecion. iii. p. 88>; 

D 3 
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The Spaniard, however, who, next to Berroguete^ did 
most to difiuse the Italian taste in the fine arts among 
his countrymen, was Oaspar Becerra. He, too, was 
painter, architect; and sculptor, hut exercised most in- 
fluence in the last capacity. He was horn in 1530 at 
Baeza, a place which claims the far greater honour of 
having given birth to the 11,000 virgins — ^an honour, 
however, as Mr. Ford observes, filched from England *. 
It is evident that Becerra could not, as has been asserted, 
have been a pupil of Eaphael, who died the year of his 
birth ; but he might have studied under M. Angelo, and 
he assisted Yasari in some of his works in the Vatican f. 
He was married at Home in 1556 to a Spanish lady, 
and returned to Spain shortly afterwards. In 1563 
Philip II. made him his court-painter, and he was em- 
ployed in executing the frescos in the Palace of Madrid 
and in that of the Pardo. His works in the former 
perished in a fire in 1735. I do not know of any easel 
pictures by Becerra ; such may exist, but there are none 
in the Catalogue of the Madrid Gallery. Mr. Ford^ 

Baczynski, Les Arts en Portugal, p. 55 ; Ford's Hand-book, pp. 274, 
871, 376, 1004. Francisco de Holanda, in the same passage, men- 
tions among these great painters a certain John (Juan) of Barcelona 
'«M remarkable for colour. I do not know who this master was. 

• Ford's Hand-hook, p. 603. 

f See Lanzi, Storia della Pittura, i. p. 143. 

X This reiahlo at Astorga is, I am told, one of the finest things in 
Spain. It is entirely carred in wood. The coloured sculpture of 
the Peninsula forms a peculiar feature in the history of art in those 
countries. I may refer the reader to the For. Qy. Beview, No. 
XXYI., p. 264, and to Mr. Ford's Hand-hook, pp. 109, 110. Not 
that coloured sculpture or carving, the size of life, was unknown else- 
where; and a very curious example of it may be seen in the south 
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describes the retablo in the cathedral of Astorga as 
" perhaps his master-piece ; it is one of the most re- 
markable of its kind in the Peninsula, but unfortimatelj 
it has been much repainted. It is divided into three 
parts; the frame-work of the under-story is supported 
by Berruguete pOlars; the second tier has fluted 
columns and enriched bases ; the third, pilasters in 
black and gold. The carvings represent sulgects from 

fusle of the cathednl of Yolteixa. It appeared to me tbe oUeit qpe^ 
dmen of this kind, consisting of seyeral fignres^ which bad come* 
under my notice. The suhject is the Taking Down from the Cross ;: 
on each side are St. John and the Virgin ; one figure holds the mid- 
dle of the body of the SaTionr, whilst another is un&stening the feet, 
or taking them up. The figures are tall and meagre, like the type of 
Christ in the Greek crucifix. The expression of the figure of Christ 
is good ; the body too fiat, but well executed. It is difiicult perhaps 
to suppose these figures to be anterior to the school of Pisa ; they 
may belong to the middle or end of the thirteenth eentory, and an 
th^ work of some artist of considerable mechanical skill who imitated 
the paintbgs of that day. In Italy the study of the antique, and the 
subordination of religious enthusiasm to other principles, at the end of 
the fifteenth and beginning of the nxteenth century, probably arrested 
the fiirther progress of this branch of sculpture. In Spain, on the 
other hand, there was nothing to weaken that craving for life-like 
idols — not genuine works of art — which the unrefined taste and de- 
fective imagination of the ynlgar so eagerly long for. A powerful 
imesdiood, free from the heathen taint of the Papal court, availed 
themselTes of these means, and great masters, men of real geniusi, 
applied themselves to meet the demand thus created. No one who 
has seen the Christ of Hontaftes, for instance, in the Cartuxa at 
'Seville, can doubt the power of such works, though their effsct is 
often painful, and alien from the proper principles of the fine arts. In 
the Andalusian school, Cano and Montafles were the greatest masters 
.in painted sculpture ; Juni and Hernandez among the Castilians. For 
further details I must refer the reader, in this as in other matters, to 
Ur. Ford's Hand-book ; see for Astorga, p. 1192, • 
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the life of the Saviour and Virgin ; observe especially 
the Pieta, the Ascension and Coronation of the Sa$Ui8' 
imOi and the Five recumbent Females and Michael — 
Angelesque, 'Charity.' These nudities gave ofifonce» 
and were about to be covered, when the Com^ of 
Madrid interposed. These grand carvings are very 
Florentine and muscular/* The crucifix: in the reiable 
of Medina del Campo is also supposed to be by Becerra. 
Although these works are in sculpture, not painting, I 
refer to them as showing the school to which the master 
belonged. Becerra died at Madrid in 1570. 

The account given by Palomino of Heman or 
Fernando Yanez is utterly inconsistent with itself and 
with other well-ascertained facts : that author states thb 
painter to have been a pupil of EaphaeFs, who died in 
1530, and to have died himself, at the age of a little 
more than fi%, about the year 1600*. The fiu^t is, 
however, that Yanez might have been a pupil of the 
great Italian master, since he worked in Spain in 1531, 
as is shown by the will of Don Gomez Carrillo de 
Albomoz. Mr. Ford describes the style of Yanez as 
more Florentine than Roman \. I cannot refer to any 
work of this master, except those executed for the chapel 
of the Albomoces at Cuenca, and to one which bears bis 
^name in the Spanish gallery of the Louvre. 

Before we proceed to the remaining masters of what 
may be called the middle period of Spanish painting-— 
the period when the arts of the Peninsula were under 

* Compaie Pakmino, iii p. B&d ; Oeau Beimudes, Dtodo&f vi. 
p. 15. 
f Hand-book, p. 8^. 
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II16 immediate action of Italian models — ^we ought to 
retom to a master whose name has been already men- 
tioned — Lui$ de Morales, It has been said that the 
works of Morales, in their feeling and execation, bear 
the stamp of an age earlier than that to which chronolo- 
gically they belong. No painter's name has been more 
ignorantly and wantonly misapplied than that of the 
«' divine Morales." Eyery head of our Saviour which 
came from Spain, and could not be called a Murillo, has 
been attributed without scruple to this artist *, 

It has been supposed that this painter's name was 
Crist6bal Perez de Morales, but Ceau Bermudez has 
made it clear that he was properly called Luis, and that 
Crist6bal was in all probability his son. Morales was 
bom at Badi^z, early in the sixteenth century; for 
Philip IL, on his return from Portugal in 1581, saw the 
artist and said to him, " You are very old, Morales ?'' 
to which he replied, *' Yes, Sire, and very poor.'* Philip 
then conferred on him a pension of three hundred 
ducate, and he died in hi8 native city in 1686. Cean 
Bermudez denies that he could have been a pupil of 
Pedro Campaiia, who did not come to Spain tiU a short 
time before 1^48, whereas there are pictures by Morales 
which bear the date of 1546. There is certainly nothing 
in the styles of the two masters which would lead us to 
conclude that the one had been instructed by the other. 

* It should be stated, however, that there was another artist of no 
great note, FraTicUco Morales, a lay brother of the Carthusian monas- 
tery of Faolar. He was bom in the Azores in 1660, and died in 
1720. 
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Pacheco speaks of Morales as deficient in drawing: 
whilst in describing a highly finished picture of a head 
of Christ, he observes that the beard of the Saviour was 
80 elaborately painted as to exceed in fineness, not merely 
the work of Morales, but even that of Albert Durer^^. 
The author of the Hand-book says, ^' He painted 
chiefly Saviours crowned with thorns, and Madonneia 
dolorosas ; he finished highly, and was the Pannigianino 
of Spain, being defective in his lengthy drawing and often 
dark colouring. He painted many large pictures, which, 
from lying out of the way, are scarcely known.**f All that 
can be said is, if Morales obtained the surname of 
'* divine" &om the nature of the subjects which he 
painted, few Spanish masters of his day painted any 
other subjects, and he can hardly be called peculiar in 
his choice of them. Paeheco finds &ult with the liberty 
he sometimes took, of painting his Ecce Homos without 
the reed in the Saviour's hand, and even without the 
crown of thorns J, 

With regard to the pictures of Morales to be seen in 
public galleries, the Madrid collection contains six 
attributed to him (viz., numbers 45, 40, 110, 120, 157, 
and 537). The third of these is a picture of the Cir- 
cumcision, in which there is a tinge of Florentine 
manner ; the females on the left hand are very beautiful. 
No, IdO is a head of Christ of considerable merit No. 
157, a Virgin and Child, has again something of Floren- 
tine colour. The new Spanish collection at the Louvre 

* Pacheco, pp. 820, 321. f Ford's Hand-book, p. 524, 

X Facbeco, p. 588, 
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contains three pictures wiiich bear the name of Morales, 
and which are thus commented upon bj the writer of 
the articles on tins collection in the Eunstblatt *. 

''Fervent faith and religious enthusiasm made 
Morales a great painter; his countenances of Christ 
breathe nothing but the most sublime expression of self 
sacrifice and resigned love. The features are thin, but 
they are delicate and noble, and always bear the stamp 
of that divine humility with which our Redeemer bore 
the insults of the soldiers and the shame of the cross. 
This character of resignation is visible even after death, 
and a wonderfiil expression is concentrated in the cold 
head (No. 141) which the Virgin gazes on in her lap, 
whilst she checks the ciy of grief because she holds in 
her arms the Saviour of the world. The colouring of 
Morales is warm and brilliant. His Christs (No. 139 
and 140) remind us of a Descent from the Cross by 
Quintin Metsys, in the Museum at Antwerp (see § 36, 
3); but his conception is far more sublime, and his exe- 
cution much more earnest in feeling than that of the 
Flemish master. Morales might be called the Spanish 
Perugino, since with him it was that pure Christian 
feeling ceased in the school of Castile. He died at 
Badajoz in 1586." 

Waagen f speaks of the Christ carrying his Cross in the 
old gallery of the Louvre, but professes himself incompe- 
tent to determine its genuineness. My recollection of 
this picture is, that it bears a very faint resemblance 
to any genuine Morales ; the writer in the Eunstblatt 
calls it " more than problematical." 

* Eunstblatt for Hay, 1838, s. 155. f PariB, s. 634. 
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In Spain there is a Christ by Morales in the 
of the Church of Osuiia ; and in the convent of the 
order at Alcantara, over the high altar, there are injuiel 
pictures of this master, the '* best of which axe a fine 
8t Michael, a St John, a Pentecost, an Apostle raadr 
ing, and a Besurrection — doubtM." * The pictures bj 
Morales, in his native city of Badajoz, were fbrmeilj the 
finest in Spain, but the French took awaj the four best 
from the cathedral, and those which remain have beeoQ 
repainted. Mr. Ford particularly directs the traveller to 
observe a Crucifixion with a Parmigianino-like old manfJ 
In the parish church of Arroyo del Puerco, a wretched 
village between Merida and Placentia, are sixteen 
of the finest pictures ever painted by this master. The 
author of the Hand-book says—" Twelve are veiy laige ; 
and although chilled, dirty, and neglected, they are at 
least pure. The altar divides them into two portions, 
which again are subdivided into two tiers, each tier con- 
taining four pictures, three large and one small. The 
subjects ' are, ' Christ in the Garden ;' ' Bearing &e 
Cross ;' ' The Annunciation ;' ' Nativity ;' ^ Christ in 
Limbo* (very fine); * St John preaching ;' a * St John* 
(three-quarter length), and a * Saviour bound,' its com- 
panion (both very fine); the * Descent* (fine); the 
'Burial;' the * Christ and Joseph of Arimathea* are 
grand ; ' Adoration of Kings ;' ' Circumcision ;' ' Ascen^ 
sion of Christ;' the 'Pentecost;' 'Saviour with the 
reed ;' and ' St Jerome.' It is miraculous how these pic- 
tures escaped the French, who long occupied the hamlet " I 

* Ford's Hand-book, pp. 826, 546. f Hand-book, p. 524. 

t Ibid. p. 546. 
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' At EvorA, in Portugal, there yns a celebrated picture 
by Morales, of Christ on the Cross, in the chapel of the 
monastery of St. Catherine of Sienna. The ecMnposi- 
tion was snpposed to be taken £rom a smaller picture of 
Michael Angelo's, On the right of the cross were the 
Virgin, the Magdalen, and St. Catherine : on the left 
St. Jdm, St. Dominic, and St. Francis. In the upper 
part of the picture on a label were the words — *^ PaUr 
ignosce.''* In the Hotel Saldanha-Castro at Lisbon 
there is a St. Dominic by Morales, respecting which 
Count Baczynski entertains no doubt 

With regard to works of Morales in private collec- 
tions elsewhere, especial notice should be taken oi that 
in the possession of the Duke of Dalmatia ; but I do not 
know whence it came. The subject is one constantly 
selected by this artist — the body of Christ taken down 
ftom the Cross, or what is caUed in Italy a " PietiL" 
The figures are half lengths : it is exquisitely finished, 
and evidently with a most carefiil study of nature. The 
features are too thin, and the chins pointed : the marks 
of physical suffering are not softened in the least de- 
gree, but are rather exaggerated. Thus the thorns 
piercing Christ's head are painfully minute and true ; 
one comes out again from beneath the skin, and two 
others show externally the blue mark occasioned by 
their having been pressed by main force into the flesh. 
In the Aguado collection, which was sold at Paris a 

* I do not undentand from Count BaczyHAki'a account whether 
thiB pictiire is still to be seen. See on the subject of Morales, Les 
Arts en Portugal, pp. 89, 275, 277, 327, 618. 
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short time ago» there were two pictures attributed to 
Morales. Passavant considers the Christ bearing the 
Cross, in the collection of Sir Thomas Baring, and the 
S^. Veronica in the Grosvenor Galleiy, as works of a 
later master ; at least if the picture of Marshal Soult be a 
genuine production of the painter *. I shall have occa- 
sion hereafter to speak of the altar-piece in Magdalen 
College Chapel, which has been attributed to Morales 
without a shadow of reason. 

During the fifteenth and suiteenth centuries a distinct 
school of art seems to have arisen at Saragossa, the 
existence of which is hardly known f. 

When the cathedral of Saragossa had been raised to 
the rank of a metropolitan church by John XX., devo- 
tion increased in the diocese, and the fine arts began to 
flourish. This was especially the case with painting, 
which profited by the confiscated property of the 
Templars. At that time Bamon Torrente, who died in 
1323, and his pupil OmUm Tort, flourished at Saragossa 
and ei^oyed considerable credit. They executed figures 
in the Gothic style for the metropolitan church and for 
others of the diocese, and were the first artists in tins city 
respecting whom we possess any certain information 

• See Pasaavant, Kunstreise, ss. 66^ 130, 162 ; compare WaageD| 
England, ii. s. 251. 

f These notices of the earlier masters of Aragon are translated 
firom some extracts from a MS. of Cean Bermudes, published by 
Minaflo, Diocionario Gteografioo-Estadistioo de Espalla y Portugal, 
Madrid, 1828 ; see toI. x. p. 80. My attention was first called 
to this account of the Aragonese school by Mr. Ford. The same 
materials will be referred to hereafter. 
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OTipported by docmnents. There is no aooonnt of any 
other Aiagonese painter, until we come to the year 
1457, in which Banant de Ortiga lived ; he was painter 
to the Deputies of An^n, and executed the altar-piece 
of St. Simon and St. Jude for the church of St. Francis 
in San^ossa, on the orders of Don Eamiro de Funes, 
Lord of Quintos. 

Pedro de Apante succeeded him ; he was a native of 
Saragossa, and painter to Juan II. of Aragon, for whom 
he executed the panels of the retahlo of San Lorenzo 
which stood in the cathedral. On the death of this 
king, his son, Ferdinand V., took Aponte with him to 
Castile in 1479, and made him pintor de cdmara 
to the GathoUc kings. He afterwards painted the 
portraits of these sovereigns, who conferred on him 
various honours and rewards. He had previously 
studied in Italy with Luca Signorelli and Ghirlandaio, 
and had brought their maxims and precepts of art to 
Spain: it is on this account as well as because he 
was distinguished by the Catholic kings that he must be 
considered as the true founder of the Aragonese school. 

Thonuta Pelegret also spent some time in Italy, and 
studied in Rome imder Polidoro da Caravaggio. On his 
return to Spain, in the reign of Charles V., he esta- 
blished himself at Saragossa. There he executed fres- 
cos in chiaro-scuro for the churches and on the fafades 
of the houses, and it was he who inspired the Aragonese 
with that good taste and excellence in this kind of art, 
and in ornament generally, which they have never lost. 
A certain Cu£vos, bom at Huesca, was a pupil of Pele- 
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gret. He adorned the sacristy of the cathedral of his 
native to^m with works in black and white, and painted 
the ^monufiMTt^o"* for the Holy week. Ouevos and 
his master both died at Saragossa ; the former young ; 
the latter at the age of eighty*foiir. 



CHAPTER IV. 

MASTERS OP THE MIDDLE PERIOD OF SPANISH ART — 
INFLUENCE OP FOREIGN ARTISTS ON THE SCHOOLS OF 
THIS TIME. 

Before I turn to the native Spanish niasters who would 
next demand our attention, it may be desirable to speak 
of certain foreign artists who resided and worked in 
Spain, or whose pictures exercised an extensive influ- 
ence there, in the sixteenth century. 

Michael Coads came to Spain, having been charged 
with the execution of the copy of Van Eyck*s great 
picture, which formerly hung in the chapel of the pahice 
at Madrid f . When in that capital, he was employed by 
Philip II. to execute several other pictures in the 
Escunal. One of them, a St. Cecilia, is now in the 
Royal Galleiy at Madrid (No. 499), which also contains 

* See Blanco White, Dobhdo's letten, p. 285. Tke ''monii< 
UMBto" is a tempoiary gtmctnie erected in ereiy diiudi, with more or 
less splendoar, in which the host is deposited with great solounity on 
the Thursday in Passion week. 

f See Engler, Hand-book, German and Flemish Schools, p. 68, 
n. 208 ; compare Cardncho, p. 151 ; Cean Bermndez, i. p. 869. 
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an AsBomption, orl^iiially painted bj Coxis for the 
dnndi of St Gudule at Broaaels, but pimshasad by 
Phi% (No. 1698). 

Palommo*' ^eaka <^ a certain Anianio Florm^ ft 
Fleming by birth, as faaving lived at Seville at thesam^ 
lime as Campana, and having died there in 1650, 
dean Bemmdez fbond that the pictures which bore the 
name of flores were proved hj the archives of the 
Merced Calzada, in which they were, to have been 
^ painted bj Francis FnUet, a Fleming, and there was no 

doabt that the Burial of Christ, in Sta. Maria de 
Gracia, which also bore the name of Flores, was 
the work of the same master. Palomino, there£Dre, 
seems to have made some ccmfosion between Francis 
Frotet and Francis Floris ; nor is it easy to dear the 
matter up. 

The real name of Floris was De Yriendt, and con- 
sidering the disfiguring process which foreign names 
undergo in Spain, it would not be very surprising to 
find this transformed into Frutet ; but Francis Floris 
the elder is not known to have been in Spain, nor did 
9 he die until 1570. His son, Francis Floris the younger, 

is still more out of the question ; and the name of Antony 
does not occur in the funily fdr four generations f . 

The principal pictures of Francis Frutet are now, I 
belieye, in the Museum at Seville. 

Pedro Campana^ or El Maese Pedro, as he is often 

* Palomino, ill. p. 357 ; compare Cean Bermndez, ii. p. 141. 

f See Fiorillo, Gtesch, der Zeiclm. Kiiinte in Deatwhknd, iL a. 450. 
Fiorillo, however, at page 438 of the same volume, mentions Antonio 
Plores without heing aware of the donht raised hy Cean Beimudez. 
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called, was bom at Brussels in 1503. He weiit to 
Boiiie in 1530, and on bis way painted a triumpbal 
arch at Bologna, for tbe coronation of Charles V. 
According to Pacheco, he studied in Italy twenty years, 
but he could not have been a pupil of Raphael, as that 
author and Palomino assert ; since, when Raphael died, 
Campana was seven years old ; nor can we reconcile the 
length of his stay in Italy with the inscription under 
the Descent from the Cross at Seville, which bears the 
date of 1548 : assuming, as is most probable, that the 
picture was painted at Seville *, He lived long and 
was much honoured at Seville, but in his old age he 
returned to Brussels, where he died in 1580f. 

Campana's best known picture is the Descent from 
the Cross, formerly in the parish church of S'*. Cruz, 
now in the sacristy of the cathedral at Seville. Mr. Ford 
says it is hard and stiff; on me, I confess, it made a 
more favourable impression. Murillo used to stand for 
hours before it, and once repUed to some one askmg 
what he was doing—*' I am waiting till these holy men 
have taken our luotd down." By his own desire he was 
originally buried in front of this picture J. Pacheco 
pays it a very high compliment when he says that 
he has been afraid to remain alone with the picture in 
the gloomy chapel in which it hung§. 

Besides the Descent from the Cross, Campana, in 
1553, painted the Purification of the Virgin, and other 

* Compare Cean Bermudez, Diccion. i. p. 201 ; Palomino, iiL p. 
369 ; Pacbeco, p. 241. 
f This is the date given by Cean Bermudez ; Palomino says 1570. 
X Ford*8 Hand-book, p. 255. 
% Pacheco, p. 57. 
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pictiires, indading the portraits of the donor*8 Csmiilj 
for the chapel "del Mariscalf'' in Hie cathedral of 
Seville I'. He also executed works for yarious parish 
ehorches in that cily and the ueig^bouriiood. Pachecp 
speaks of bis excellence as a portrait-painter f. His 
son, Juan BaiUiita Campahaj remained in Seyille as a 
painter alter his father's remoyal. He was employed 
by the Chapter on the "Monumento'' in 1594. 
' Of AfUomo More an account has been given in 
Euglers Hand-book t. He was bom in 1512, at 
Utrecht, and came to Spain in 1552. Philip II. showed 
iiim great favour; so much indeed as to excite the 
jealousy of other parties about the court. More had a 
narrow escape of being thrown into the prisons of the 
Inquisition on suspicion of heresy, and was probably too 
glad to get back to Brussels §. For his portrait of Maiy 
of England he received 1001. sterling and a gold 
ring, besides his salary of lOOf ||. He died at Antwerp 
in 1588 IF. 

Many of More*s pictures were burnt in the great fire 
at the Pardo in 1608. The present Madrid Galleiy 



* Cean Bennudes, CSatedral de SeTiUa, p. 94. 

f Pacheoo, p, 484, 
■ t Kugler, G«nnui and FlemUh SdiooU, p. 207 and note; com- 
pare Walpole, I. p. 235. 

§ Palomino^ iii, p. 861. 

li Ibid« ; one pound iterlmg was reckoned by Palomino as equal 
to fiye ''pesos de moneda CastiUana.*' 

U Tliis is the date giyen by Oean Bermndes, and bj FioiOlo, 
Gesch. d« z. k. in DeatscUand, ii. p. 439. Palomino states bis death 
to baye occurred in 1568 ; and Fnseli*s PUkington makes bimtobare 
been bom in 1519 and to baye died in 1575. 
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oontauui ihirieen of kis portraits, amon^ which are those 
of Maiy of EngLand and of llie Emperor Maximiliaa 
and his wife. Portraits hj More of John III. of P<»ta- 
gal and his qneen are shown in the church of St Boch 
at Lisbon'*'. Of Mary of Enghmd there is a portrait 
by this master at Hampton Court, as well as at Castle 
Howard. Waagen seems to doubt the genuineness of 
the celebrated portndts of the Queen and Philip in the 
possession of the Duke of Bedford at Wobum. At 
Althorp there are several of More's portraits f . 

Another Fleming, whom Philip took into his sendee 
in 1556, was Atitanio PvpUer. Cean Bermudez sup- 
poses that his piotnres were burnt at the Pardo: none 
appear to be known. 

Ferdmand Sturm, or Sturmio, was a foreign master 
employed by the Chapter of Seville ; and a retablo bear- 
ing his name, executed in 1551, is to be seen in one of 
the lateral chapels of the cathedral of that dty t« 

Christobal of Utrecht is said to have been a pupil of 
Antonio More, who brought him to Spain : he afiter- 
wards went to Portugal, and was made a En^t of the 

* See Baczynski^ p. 291 ; compare p. 256, note 2. Baczyndd 
says — '' Les portraits de Jean IIL et de la Reine Catherine qui sont 
attribnes a More, doivent ayoir ^t^ ezcellens ayant d'aroir sottffert du 
tonps et dea lestaniations. Us yiennent de tiibir cette operation 
pour reprendre leur ancienne place." 

f See Waagen, England, i. s. 889 ; ii. s. 810, 540, 547; Passa- 
vmnt, KvsirtNsse, s. 192; compare Englei^t Hand-^odc, Qerman 
and Flemish Schools, p. 207, note. 

. X From the inseriptioii on tUs pictiuae, qaoted by Oeaa Benmidez, 
It. p. 896, it would appear that Sturm was a aatiTe of 
whicb ia a small town in Zaafand, fife leagnes from Bei^|eii- 
op-Zoom. 
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Order of Christ by John III.« Count Raczynaki 
observes truly enough, that More ma fourteen yem 
younger than Christobal, if the usual dates are correct, 
and it is therefore unlikely that he was his scholar, as 
Cean Bermudaz asserts that he was« I cannot, how- 
erer, bring myself to bdieve that pictures bearing 
evident traces of the manner of Van Eyck, such as those 
in the arehiepiscopal palace at Eyoia are described to 
be, can be the works of so late a master as this artist 

) Nor does the confectural evidence of the monogramB 

given by Count Baczynski at all remove these doubts f< 
Lms de Vargoi^ bom at Seville in 1502, may be con- 
sidered as having founded the higher school of art in 
ids natiye city. His pictures bear more traces of his 
Italian studies than of any national character ; and ac- 
cording to Padbieoo he remained in Italy twenty-eight 
years. He is said to have been a pupil of Perin del 
Yaga, whose style he certainly imitated ^ The earliest 
Work of Vargas known at Seville is the altar-piece in 
the Chapel of the Nativity in the cathedral, which bears 
the date 1555 § ; but his most celebrated picture is that 

S cimononly called " La Gamba,*' from the prominence in 

the composition of the 1^ of Adam. It represents, as 
we are told, the temporal generation of Christ, and it 
eartainly is a work of great merit, though it is not easy 
to see it pn^erly wh^e it hangs ; one figure of a child 

* Pacheco, p. 93 ; Cean Bermudez, Diccion. t. p. 97. 
f Baesyntki, pp. 81% ^SS, 854, 855, 868 ; for ilia monognms 
see pp. 109, 110. . 
X Pacheco, p. 118. 
§ Fold's Hand-book, p. 253. 
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on the ground is peculiady beoatifiil, and almost iIybIs 
tbe matchless cupids of Raphael *. 

The niches on the outside of the Giralda or tower of 
ibe cathedral were painted by Vargas, hut are long 
aince rained, as well as the Christ bearing the Cross, or 
iix6 *' CaUe de Amargura " (Way of Bitterness), as the 
subject is called by the Spaniards. This latter fresco 
is outside the court of orange-trees, and was held in 
great reyerence hy the people. It was repainted in 
1594 by Yasco Pereyra, a Portuguese. From criminals 
l>eing allowed to stop before it on their way to punish- 
ment, it acquired the name of '^ el Crista de loe Azota- 
dos" Pacheco finds fieiult with Vargas for having 
painted our Lord with nothing but a tunic onf. In the 
«ehurch of SK Maria la Blanca at Seville, in which those 
glorious MuriUos of the Patrician's Dream, now at 
Jliadrid, formerly hung, there is a Dead Christ hy Luis 
de Vaigas, which is descrihed hy Mr. Ford as '' very fine 
end Florentine, but cruelly ii^jured and neglected." t 
The hody of Christ is in the arms of his mother, and is 
very striking. 

The Museum at Madrid does not profess to contain a 
single picture by Luis de Vargas : the Spanish collec- 
tion in the Louvre has one attributed to him ; the sub- 
ject is the Virgin with St. Michael and other saints. 
In the Esterhazy palace at Vienna there is an exceed- 
ingly beautiful Virgin and Child by Vargas, as well as 

. • Mr. Ford calls it ''this truly Italian p]ctiiie."--Haiid-book, p. 
204 ; lee also p. 248 for the niches of the tower. 

t Pacheco, p. 589. 

t Hand-book, p. 269. 
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a Christ in tlie Garden. The latter picture* if I can 
trust my recollection^ is yeiy fine, and the idea is some'' 
thing like that of Ooreggio's celehrated work, but it is 
executed on a fSar larger scale* 

In the Orleans Gallery there was a picture which 
bore the name of Vargas, which is at present in the 
possession of Lord Francis Egerton in this country ♦ : 
it is said by Waagen to be an old copy of the St. John 
in the Wilderness, formerly named a Baphael in the 

) Diisseldorf collection, and now called a Giulio Bomano 

in the Munich Gallery. 

Luis de Vargas was an admirable portrait>painten 
On part of the retablo in which his " Gamba*' is placed 
he had painted the portrait of the Precentor {el 
Chantre) Don Juan de Medina ; the Precentor was in 
the habit of saying his prayers near this picture, and 
the boys used to get round and look first at the likeness 
and then at the original in admiration of the skill of the 
artist f . It is said that an indifferent artist once showed 
Vargas a picture which he had painted of Christ on the 
Cross, and asked his opinion of its merits ; Vargas 

S replied that our Lord seemed to be saying, '* Father, for- 

give them, for they know not what they do." A speech 
which the painter accepted as a compliment to his 
work. 

I have already stated^ that Luis de Vargas was 
singularly devout and scrupulous in his religious duties, 

* See Waagen, England, L s. 854, 512. 

f Pacheeo, p. 442 ; compaie Oean Bermudez, Oatednd de SeTilUiy 
p. 91. 
t See p. 20 ; compare Pacheco, p. 118. 
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and that after his death the instnmients of mortificatLon 
were found in his chamber. Aocordiog to Palomino he 
died at Seville in 1590*, at the age of sixty two; but 
this would place his birth in 1528. Oean Bermudez 
states, on the authority of Pacheoo and Morgado, that 
he died in 1568 1, but Pacheco, like Palomino, makes 
him sixty-two at the time of his death, which would 
place his birth in 1506, and not in 150d, as given by 
Ceaa Bermudez. 

At this early period it cannot be said that the three 
great schools of Seville, Valencia, and Castile had as- 
sumed their respective characters or were definitely 
formed. Vargas may be considered as the leader of 
that of Andalucia ; though his works, as we have seen, 
bear stronger traces of his Italian education than of 
genuine Spanish feeling. 

I will now proceed in like manner to the head of the 
school of Valencia^ and then go on to treat of those 
masters whose works were about the same time most 
prominent at the Escurial and at Toledo. 

Vicente Joanes I was bom, as it is believed, at Fuente 
la Higuera, in 1523. He could not, therefoVe, have 
been, as Pal(»nino asserts, a pupil of Eaphael ; though 
there seems little doubt that he studied in Italy. like 
Luis de Vargas, he was a man of a deep religious feel- 
ing, and is said to have confidssed and communicated 

* Palomino^ iii. p. 887. 

f See Pacbeco^ p. 118; compare Oean Bermadez, Diccion. t. p. 
138. 

t The wnuae in the Knnstbhtt (No. 39, May, 1888, a. 155), 
asserts that Joanes' proper name was Vicente Joanes Macip. I do 
not know his authority. 
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before lie undertook tihe execution of a sacred subject *. 
He died at Bocfdrente ^viukt employed on the rtiablo of 
the church there, in December, 1579. In 1581 his 
remains were transferred to the church of 8K Cnu, in 
Valencia* 

The Eoyal GaUeiy at Madrid contains no leas than 
eighteen pictures attributed to Joanes ; among these is 
a series of the Martyrdom and Burial of St. Stephen, 
which is sufficient of itself to give the artist a very high 
rank as a painter f . Saul walks by the side of the saint 
with the resolute air of a persecutor from conviction, 
who is discharging a solemn duty; the mob, on the 
other hand, are exulting iu all the joy of Tulgar bigotry, 
and in a natural love of cruelty. Studies for such 
scenes must have been common in Spain; many a 
Domioican mi^t have sat for the Saul. The treatment 
and technical execution of these pictures is Italian in its 
character and yery fine. The Visitation, and the Mar- 
tyrdom of S^. Ines are inferior to the works just men- 
tioned; but the former struck me as somewhat resem- 
bliDg Garoialo, and the latter has some beautiful 
Baphaelesque heads. The heads of Christ and the 
Christ bearing the Cross are also fine, and the portrait 
of Don Luis de Castelvy is exceedingly beautifol ; Mr< 
Ford says " equal to anything of Bnmzino.*' I should 
almost have compared it to the portraits of Baphael I, 

Valencia, however, is the great storehouse of the 
works of Joanes. In the sacristy of the cathedral is " a 

• PachecO; p. 118. 

t Not. 196, 197, 199 ; compare Ford's Hand-book, ji. 754. 

t No. 169 ; Ford's Hand-book, p, 754. 
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truly Baphaelesque Holy Family/* in which St. John i^ 
presenting the Saviour with a hlue flower *. In the 
Capillade S. Pedro, Mr. Ford tells us to ohsenre the ex- 
quisite Christ in a violet robe with the chalice, as 
well as a Holy Family f. In the house of the Gonde de 
Parcent is a picture of S. Vicente preaching, and in the 
sacristy of the Colegio del Corpus a snudl altar by 
this master t. 

The Spanish Museum in the Louvre contains six pic- 
tures ascribed to Joanes §. The writer in the Kunstblatt 
considers none of these as first rate, except that of God 
the Father with Christ and another of the Saviour con* 
templating the instruments of his suffering. The former^ 
he says, unites correct drawing, good modelling, colour^ 
and expression in one harmonious whole, and the latter 
has a feeling of mystic inspiration suited at once to the 
subject and to the personal character of the artist ||. 

Marshal Soult*s collection contains, I think, one picture 
by Joanes — ^a full-length flgure of Christ with the Cross. 

Sir William Eden, of Windlestone, is said to possess 
a picture by Joanes which he purchased at Valencia^ 
With this exception, I do not know any work of the 
master in England, though it is very possible that some 
others may have been imported lately. 

The son of Vicente Joanes, Juan Vicente Joanes^ was 
again a painter, and imitated his father. In the Spanish 
Museum of the Louvre there is a Scourging of Christ 
attributed to him. 

* Ford's Hand-book, p. 440. § Nos. 128 to 128. 

t Hand-book, p. 441. || Eunftblatt, May 1888. Nd. 89. 

t Hand-book, pp. 442, 444. 
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Diego Coma Tvas another master of the sixteenth 
century ; his works are very rare. A series represent^ 
ing scenes of the Passion, which formerly constituted the 
reiablo mayor of the Bemardine convent of Valdeiglesias, 
are now at Madrid *. Captain Widdrington descrihes 
them as very curious, and adds that by an inexperienced 
eye they would be taken to be early works of Joanes, since 
Correa would appear to have studied Eaphael almost 
as much as the great Valencian himself. '* One," he 
says, " had parts extremely like a Raphael of the second 
manner." Some of Correa*s pictures bear the date of 
1550. According to Mr. Ford he studied at Florence. 

Alon$o Sanchez Coello is called by Palomino a Portu- 
guese, and the name Coello or Coelho is a Portuguese 
name f . Cean Bermudez, however, on the authority of 
a pedigree produced by Coello's nephew as his qualificap 
don for the order of Santiago, maintains that he was 
bom near Valencia, and conjectures that his third name 
may have been taken from his mother's family. He 
was bom early in the sixteenth century, and died, ac- 
1 cording to Palomino, in 1590. It is possible that he 

studied at Rome. Subsequently he became a pupil of 
Antonio More, and, like his master, was peculiarly dis- 
tinguished in portraits I. 

* Compare Widdrington, Spain in 1843, p. 84 ; Ford's Hand- 
book, p. 777. I cannot find Oorrea's pictnrei in the Catalogue of 
the Madrid Gfallery. 

f Diccion. iii. p. 888. Count Baczynski throws no light on this 
matter. Gnarienti, from whom he quotes, wrote very late, and evi- 
dently copied Palomino, taking care, however, to add some special 
blunders of his own. See "Les Arts en Portugal," p. 318; com- 
pare 247, 810. 

t Pacheco, p. 442. 

\ VOL. m. B 
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Coello went with More to Lisbon, when the latter was 
eommissioned hj Charles Y. to paint the portraits of 
the royal fiBuaoily there ; the former artist remained in 
the servioe of Don Juan, husband of the emperor's 
daughter. After the death of that prince, Philip IJ. 
reoeived the painter into his own household. 

Philip treated Alonso Sanchez with the greatest dis- 
tinction : he gave him apartments in the palace, and 
would Tisit his studio when he was at work, causing the 
painter to be seated in his presence ; and sometimes, it 
is said, he would lean on his shoulder and watch his pro- 
gress. He addressed him in writing as his " beloved 
son."* CoeUo received similar honours from other 
princes, and accumulated a large fortune. Hk histo* 
rical works were few in comparison with his portraits, and 
many of his paintings perished in the fires of the Pardo 
and the Palace at Madrid. Several of the large altar- 
pieces of saints in the Church of the Escurial are by 
Alonso Sanchez, and in the Celda Priordl is the fine 
portrait of the Padre Siguenzaf. In 1585 he painted 
a portrait of Ignatius Loyola, which, like all those of 
that saint, was executed after his death. Coello was 
assisted by the cast of Loyola's face made in Home, and 
by the suggestions of Eibadeneira |. 

The Boyal Gallery of Madrid contains eight pictures 
by Alonso Sanchez Coello : one of them, the Marriage of 

* "Al may amado l^jo, Alonso SancheB Coello.'' — Cean Ber^ 
mudez^ Diccion. iv. p. 334; oompaze Palomino, ill. pp. 888, 
889. 

t Ford's Hand-book, p. 817. This picture -was engiared by 
Selma ; see Nagler, Eunstler-Lexicon. 

Facbeco, p. £89. Loyola died in 1556, at Borne. 
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St Catherine, is painted on cork, and came from the 
Eseorial; the remainder are pcnrtitiits. Among the 
latter is a supposed portrait of Bon Carlos, son of Philip 
II., in which there is no expression of idiocy or defi- 
cient intellect Another, that of the In£uita Clara 
Eugenia, wife of the Arehdnke Albert, is very well 
painted. The p<»rtrait in black, with the cross of San1> 
iago (No. 306), has been supposed to be that of Antonio 
Perez. 

The Duke of Dalmatians collection contains a singular 
picture by Coello of St Anthony and St Paul the Hermit ; 
the colour is good, and the style resembles Navarrete. 

In the Spanish Museum ai the Louvre are nine por- 
traits ascribed to this master ; one of them bears his 
name with Idbe date 1577 *. In the Hermitage at St 
Petersburg is a portiait of Alexander Famese by Coello, 
with the date of 15&6t. 

Coello's daughter. Dona liobel, was an artist as well 
as a distingui^ed musician. His best pupil, howerer, 
was Juan Pemtoia de la CruXf who became painter to 
Philip II., and has left numerous traces of his activity 
^ in the Galleiy of Madrid. Two erf his works, of which 

^ae subjects are the Birth of the Virgin ajad the Birth 
of Christ, are curious, inasmuch as all the figures are 
said to be likenesses of the femily of Philip III. J The 
latter picture is well painted, as are most of his por- 
traits, though not in general equal to those of his master. 
Two portraits by Pantq|a de la Cruz will be found in 

* Oompare tU Kuastblatt, No. 40, May, 1833. 

f Nagiler, Ki^nsUer-LezicoiL 

:*: Nmnben 175 and 181 in the Catalogue, 

E 2 
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the Pinacothek at Munich : one is of the Archduke 
Albert, and the other is that of his wife, the Infanta 
Isabella, daughter of Philip II.; both are signed by 
the artist. 

Altogether these pictures by Coello and Pantoja of 
Infants and Infiemtas, bristling mth the sti&ess and for- 
mality of the old SpQ^nish court, independently of their 
merit as works of art, are in themselves most interesting, 
and carry us back in spirit to the t^es of the House of 
Austria. 

A later artist, in the style of Pantoja, was Diego Va- 
lentin Diaz, of Valladolid. He was a familiar of the 
Inquisition, and died in 1660. The retahlo of the 
chapel in which he is buried, in the Gasa de la Miseri- 
cordia in his native city, is painted by him, and there 
are in the same place portraits of himself and his wife/><. 

We are now in what may be called the middle period 
of Spanish art; when the Italian character was giving 
way to a certain national feeling, but the fall power of 
Murillo and Velazquez had not yet burst forth. At this 
time there were some great masters in the school of 
Castile, among whom one of the most eminent was 
Juan Fernandez Navarrete^ sumamed El Mttdo, or 
" the Dumb." f He was bom at Logroiio in 1526. An 

• Ford's Hand-book, p. 637. 

f There were two other painters of little note who were dumb : 
Diego Lopez was one — ^he painted certain pictures near Talavera ; the 
other was Pedro el Mudo, by whom Oean Bermudez seems to have 
seen a well-painted portrait. See Diccion. iii. pp. 45, 210 ; compare 
Yiardot. Notices snr les Peintres de 1* Espagne, p. 106. I do not 
know to what this last anthor alludes as " qnelqnes ouyrages dis- 
tingaes" by Pedro el Hndo* 
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attack of disease depriyed bim of his hearing at the age 
of three years, and conseqaentlj he never learnt to talk. 
He acquired the first rudiments of art in a monastery 
near his native place ; but when he grew up he was sent to 
Italy, and there saw the treasures of Rome, Florence, 
Milan, Naples and Venice. In the last-named city he 
worked in the house of Titian. On his return to Spain 
Philip II. secured his services in the decoration of the 
wonderful fabric of the Escurial. The patent appointing 

^ NaYarrete painter to the king bears date the 6th of March, 

1568. The picture which he executed as a specimen of 
his powers is said to be that of the Baptism of Christ, 
which formerly hung in the Prior*s cell in the Escurial, 
and is now in the Boyal Museum at Madrid. Some of the 
figures in it are fine, especially those on the left hand. 

In the Madrid Galleiy there are also two figures of 
St. Peter and St. Paul, which are supposed to be 
sketches for the larger works at the Escurial, where the 
great productions of El Mudo must still be sought for. 
The figures of the apostles and saints in these altar- 
pieces are most striking, both in dignity of form and 

L beauty of colour. The finest, Mr. Ford thinks, are St. 

Philip and Santiago ^, The grand picture of Abraham 
and the Angels, now in the collection of the Duke of 
Dalmatia, was also originally in the Escurial. The effect 
of the whole is very peculiar : the angel to the right is fine, 
and the light felling on the feet of the three figures, with 
the rich glow of colour on the bending form of Abraham, is 
grand and most remarkable. Pacheco thinks the subject 
is treated indecorously, because the angels are repre- 



Hand-book, p. 813. 
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sented ** ecn Topa$ fnoradas Naaarmatiy" ^en thej ought 
to have been painted m pilgrims ; above all, he is shocked 
at their having beards *. 

Navftnretd (tended more seriousl j in another picture of 
the Holy Fomilj, by introducing a partridge and a cat and 
dog quarrelling f . His propensity to improprieties of this 
kind seems to have been known, for we find, in the contract 
entered iato with him by the authorities of the Escurial, it 
is expressly stipulated, " Whenever the figure of a saint 
is repeated by painting it several times, the face shall 
be represented in the same manner, and likewise the 
garments shall be of the same colour ; and if any saint 
has a portrait which is peculiar to him, he shall be 
painted according to such portrait, which shall be sought 
out with diligence wherever it may be : and in the afore- 
said pictures the artist shall not introduce any cat or 
dog or other imbecoming figure, but aU shall be saints, 
and such as incite to devotion." I 

Marshal Soult has also a very siiigular portrait by 
Navarrete. It is marvellously pamted, but the eyes 
have that sort of appearance which we should call 
'"wall-eyed" in an animal. 

Navarrete's admiration for Titian is well exemplified 
by the story of his attempt to save the Last Sapper of 

* Pacheco^ p. 549. 

+ Cean Bennudes, Diocioii. ti. p. 97 ; Pacfaeooi p. itO, 
X See Ceaa BennndeE, Diccion. ii. p< 100 ; comparo Yiaidot. Notice 
8ur les Feintres de V Espagne^ p. 102. It is curious to see how caiefoUy 
this contract endeavoiirs to secure in the figures of the saints that indi- 
^dual chfiraeter which is essential to the impfesBion of reality. The ad- 
Tantage of " typ$ " in such subjects was clearly felt by the monks of St. 
Lorenao. Compare Frefiice to Eugler^ Gl«rman and Flemish Schools, 
p. zl. 
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that master, executed for tbe refeoteny of the Escorial, 
from being mt to fit the place for which it was destmed. 
El Mudo gave the king to understand by signs that he 
would copy it in six months or forfeit his head ; an o£fer 
which Pacheco says he would without doubt have made 
good *, but which the king was too impatient to accept, 
and ordered the picture to be cut. 

In the Spanish Museum of the LouTre there is one 
small picture of the Flagellation which bears the name 

J of Nayarrete. In this country I know none, except that 

in the possession of Lord Lansdowne, at Bowood, which 
is supposed to be a portrait of Doiia Maria de Pacheco, 
the heroic wife of Don Juan de Padilla. She is seated 
on the mule or ass on which she bore her infant 
son whilst she endeavoured to rouse the Comurleros 
of Castile to avenge the death of their murdered 
chieff. 

Navarrete did not live to complete the contract, 
already quoted, by which he had bound himself to exe- 
cute no less than thirty-two pictures for the church of 
the Escurial : he completed only eight of the saints and 

L evangelists; the remainder were entrusted to Alonso 

Sanchez CoeHo and Luis de Oarabajal. El Mudo died 
in March, 1579, at Toledo. Lope de Vega has left the 
following epigram upon him :— 

* Ficheoe, p. 94 ; CWi Bennudai^ PiocioiL li 109. 

f If Navarrete painted this portrait^ it must have been long labse- 
qnent to the events to which it referred. Juan de Padilla was put to 
death in 1522, fear yean before the birth of the painter. The pic- 
tore, I believe, was purchased in Italy, whither H had been brought 
from Spain. See Robertson, Charles V. ii. p. lTa«178; compars 
Ford's Hand-book, p. 620. 
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*'No qniio el del que hablue 
Porque con mi entenduniento 
Diese mayor sentimiento 
A las coMU que pintase. 
Y tanta yida les di 
Con el pincel singolar 
Que como no pude hablar 
Hice qne hablasen por nu.'* 

Luis de Carhajaly or Carahajal, was bom at Toledo 
in 1534, and worked much for Philip II. at the Escurial. 
Besides the large altar-pieces already referred to, he 
executed a Magdalen and a Nativity, as well as the por- 
trait of Don Bartolome Carranza in the Winter Chapter- 
House. He painted at Toledo with Bias del Prado in 
the year 1591, and is said to have been employed in the 
Pardo as late as 1613, though Palomino places his 
death twenty-two years earlier *. His Magdalen, we 
are told, was much admired by Lebrun : it is now in the 
Madrid Gallery f. 

We must next turn to one of those masters whose 
works are scarcely ever seen out of Spain — Dometiico 
TheotocopuU — commonly called ''El Checo" Both 
these names, as well as the fact that he has signed pic- 
tures in Greek characters, leave no doubt as to the 
country whence he came, but his character as an artist^ 
unequal as it is, is thoroughly Spanish. El Greco is 
said to have been a pupil of Titian | ; his great study 
was colour. Pacheco tells us — " When I asked Do- 
menico Greco, in 1611, which was the more difficult, 

* Palomino^ iiL p. 292. t Compare QuilUet, p. 52. 

I Palomino, iiL p. 425 ; compare Lanzi, iii. p. 116. Bl Qnoo, it 
appears, was employed by Titian to engrave bif designi. Lanai layi 
be can point out no picture of bis in Italy. 
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drawing or eolour? his answer was—colour: and this 
opinion of his is not so much to be wondered at, as to 
hear him talk with so little esteem for Michael Angelo, 
(being as he is the feither of painting), of whom he said 
that he was a good sort of man " (Imen ombre), ** but did 
not know how to paint."* In another passage, however, 
Pacheco extols the diHgence of El Greco, and says that 
he once showed him a cupboard fiill of clay models exe- 
cuted by himself for the purpose of being used in his 
painting, as well as small duplicates in oil of all the pic- 
tures which he had ever painted f . 

It remains to say sometlung of the works of this 
strange but admirable master. He resided at Toledo 
in 1577, in which year he commenced the fine picture 
of the Stripping of Christ in the sacristy of the cath- 
edral. He also executed the carving and framework 
constituting the retahlo in which the picture is placed. 
The figure of Christ is in the centre, clothed in deep 
crimson, and from its position and the glow of its colour, 
as well as the grouping of the subordinate personages, 
gives an unity to this work which has rarely been sur- 
passed. The tone is essentially Venetian, though per- 
haps not so much so as that of another production of 
the same master, the subject of which is the Burial of the 
Conde de Orgaz. Palomino treats this latter picture as the 

* Pacheco, p. 242. "Wilkie, in 1827, wrote— "After seeing all 
the fine pictures in France, Italy, and Germany, we must come to 
this conclusion — ^that colow, if not the first, is at least an essential 
requisite in painting. No master has as yet maintained his ground 
beyond his own time without it" — Life, ii. p. 443. Is not Poussin 
an exception % 

+ Pacheco, p. 847 ; compare Palomino, iii. p. 429. 

E 8 
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clMf-d'ceuvreofthewtist. It wa* painted iii 1584. bj the 
ord^r of Don Ga^)er de Qniroga, Cardinal and Arch> 
bishop of Toledo The execution resembles Tintoret : the 
reality of the figures in the lower part is wonderful, but 
the upper portion is somewhat inferior. 8t. Stephen and 
St. Augustin are butying the deceased count with their 
own hands, whilst his friends aud family look on some- 
what surprised. This piotnre I saw at Toledo in the 
church of S^^. Tome, which was founded bj the count 
himself, and where the miracle is said to have occurred 
in 1312 *. I infer, from what Mr. Ford says, that it is 
now at Madrid f; the transfer is much to be re- 
gretted. In the convent of La Eeyna, at Toledo, there 
was a Christ Crucified, with two portraits below, both 
wonderfully painted J. 

Some of El Greco's figures were extravagant in 
length and of an ashenogrey tone, most singular in so 
fine a colourist. His works at the Esourial are unequal 
in this manner : of the three in the Sala Capitular, one 
is very fine and another perfectly absurd. The portrait 
of Innocent X., ascribed to El Greeo, which used to 
hang in the apartments of Don Carlos, is equal to any 
portrait I ever saw. The Museiun at Madrid possesses no 
less than ten pictures by this master, many of tJiem por- 
ti^aits. The Spanish Gallery in the Louvre professes to 
contain as many as eight, among which are his own por- 

* See Palomino, iii. p. 426, who gives the date 1S23. 

f Hand-book, p. 771 ; compare Sorrow's Bible in S^^mi, third 
edition, vol. ii. p. 374. 

t I think this is possibly the picture which now bears the number 
254 in the Catalogue of the Spanish Collection at Paris. 
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tndtandtJiatof hisdao^ter; the latter k higblj praised 
by the critic in the Eunstblatt : *' The black pieromg 
eyes, the thin features and morbid paleness of the face, 
betray the feverish restlessness of this female heart, and 
indicate a nature capableof deep passion and endowed with 
fine nerves. The manner in which the painter has thrown 
out this figure firom a light drapery is remarkable.*' * 

A very singular portrait by El Greco has lately been 
brought to this country by Mr. Gonyngham ; it is the- 
J roughly Venetian in its (^aiacter, and purports to repre- 

sent Fra Yincentio Anastagi, who was governor of Citti 
Vecchia in the siege of Malta It is signed by the 
painter in Greek charaeters. 

Theotocopuli was the architect of the Casa del Ayun- 
tamiento at Toledo f. He died in 16^5 at a great age. 
His memory haa been celebrated in a sonnet of Gon- 
gora's which is strongly tainted with the affectation so 
often characteristic of that poet^. 

One of the best pipils of El Greco was Juan BatUi$ta 
Mayfu). He, too, was employed by the Chapter of 
Toledo, and became a Dominican monk. Philip IV. 
relied much on his advice in matters of art, both before 
and after his accession ; and it was by Mayno that the 
attention of the long was called to Alonso Oano. He 
died at Madrid, in the college of Santo Tomas, in 1649. 
One of this artist's pictures in the Gallery of Madrid is 
a large allegorical composition, representing the reco- 
very of a rebellious province of Flanders, and the dis- 

• Kunstblatt for 1839, No. 42, s. 166. 

f Hand-book, p. 850 ; Cean Bennudez, Diedon. v. p. 6. 

t Obias, Madrid, 1654, p. 23. 
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comfitore of heresy and sedition bj Philip lY. and 
Oli-mres ; the other is a portrait. 

Bias dd Frado was a native of Toledo. He is said 
by Palomino to have been a pupil of Berrugaete, but 
that author is clearly wrong in affirming that he died in 
1557, since Cean Bermudez found a record of his salary 
being paid as late as April, 1593, when he was out of 
the kingdom *. It may have been that at this time he 
was employed at the court of Morocco, whither he was 
sent at the special request of the Emperor. On his 
return to Spain the painter wore the dress of a Moor, 
and for some time used to sit on the floor in the 
oriental fashion. Palomino attributes to Bias del Prado 
three pictures which formerly hung in the cloisters of 
the cathedral of Toledo, but Cean Bermudez asserts 
that the archives show them to be the works of Luis de 
Velasco f . In 1833 they were so placed as scarcely to 
admit of being seen at all, but they appeared to me to bear 
very strong traces of the style of Andrea del Sarto. The 
Eoyal Gallery at Madrid contains one picture of Bias 
del Prado, and there is also one in the Louvre. He 
was a good fruitrpainter, and when he went to Morocco 
he took with him some pictures of this kind which Pa- 
oheco pronounces to have been excellent j. 

LniiB de Velasco, to whom Cean Bermudez assigns the 

* Palomino^ iii. p. 359 ; compare Oesm Bermudez^ Diccion. iv. p. 
117. Palomino's mistake is so gross, that I should be inclined to 
attribute it to a clerical error ; the date, howeyer, is printed in words 
at length, not in figures. Philip II. did not come to the throne till 
1556. 

t Compare Ford's Hand-book, p. 849. 

:|: Facheco, p. 421. 
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three pictures commonly bearing tbe name of Bias del 
Prado, resided at Toledo in 1564, and worked for the 
archbishop and chapter of that see. He died in 1606. 

The fjftTOiudte pupil of El Greco was Luis Triitan, 
bom near Toledo in 1586, to whom his master made 
over manj commissions which he was unable to execute 
himself. In this manner he was employed to paint the 
Last Supper for the Hieronymite monastery of La Sisla. 
The monks liked the picture, but they thought the price 
of two hundred ducats, which the artist asked for it, ex- 
cessiye. They therefore sent for Theotocopuli to value 
it : when this master saw his pupil's work, he raised his 
stick and ran at him, calling him a scoundrel and a dis- 
grace to his profession. The monks restrained the 
angiy paiuter, and soothed him by saying that the poor 
lad did not know what he had asked, and no doubt 
would submit to the opinion of his master. " In good 
truth," said El Greco, " he does not know what he has 
askedf and if he does not get five hundred ducats for the 
picture I desire it may be rolled up and carried to my 
house." The Hieronymites found themselves compelled 
to pay the larger sum. At the age of thirty Tristan 
painted the altar-pieces for the parish church of Yepes, 
and in 1619 he executed the portrait of Bernardo de San- 
doval, Archbishop of Toledo. The artist died in 1640. 

We are accustomed to consider Philip II. only in the 
light of a morose and narrow-minded tyrant : the bitter 
opponent of England, and the destroyer of all that was 
just and noble in the Netherlands. It is impossible, 
however, to contemplate the Escurial without admiring 
the taste which must have originated and fostered 
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00 glorious an edifice. The whole possesses a unity of 
purpose and design such as is rarely seen. It is not a 
palace, but a mighty monasteiy in which the King of 
Spain has apartments. The feeling of monastic seve- 
rity predominates over that of royal splendour every- 
where, except in the tomb, where the dost of the 
monarchs of Spain and the Indies is enshrined in the 
most precious marble. The architecture is broad and 
severe ; the sceneiy is rugged and solemn, and the 
scale in which the whole is cast, such as of itself to 
inspire awe and reverence i<. The first stone of this 
grand work was laid on the 2drd of April, 1563. Philip 
is said to have often watched the progress of the fabric 
from the brow of the mountam at its side. When it 
was completed he attended mass with the monks, sitting 
in that stall at the comer of the choir where he 
received the news of the battle of Lepantof. In 
his last iUness he lay in one of the tribunes near the 
high altar with the solemn service of the church ring- 
ing hourly in his ears ; and there he died within the 
walls of his own magnificent temple. 

The erection of such a work as the Escurial was 
necessarily an epoch in the history of Spanish art I 

* I do not often differ from the author of the Hand-book on mat- 
tes of taste, but I cannot say that the Escurial disappointed me ; on 
the contrary, it exceeded my expectations in every way. That it 
contributed its influence to fix the residence of the court at Madrid is 
to be kmented, and that it was unpleasant to pay for on the port of 
the people I can easily conceiTe : but its grandeur I must maintain. 
See Hand-book, pp. 809, 810. 

t Ford's Hand-book, pp. 817, 819; Ximenez, Descripcion del 
EscoriaL Madrid, 1764, foL p. 226. 
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hare aireadj spoken of some of the tOBStem* ^rho wme 
employed there ; but, in addition to the natiTe artigts, a 
flood of Italianei, not all of them first-rate, poured them- 
selves into Spain to reap a portion of the pationage 
bestowed by Philip II. 

Gaspar Beoerra has been already mentioned as among 
the most eminent artists who propagated Italian art in 
Spain; and I have spoken of Titian's visit to that 
country. The erection of ike Escurial took place, how- 
) ever, after his journey ; but that building and the Ma- 

drid Gallery together are, to this day, perfect storehouses 
of his productions. Many of these have suffered from 
neglect, but few from the scrubbing of the pictnre- 
deanerf. 

The two brothers, Antonio and Vmcermo Oampi, 
were in Spain about 1588 ; they were natives of Cre- 
mona |. Lmca Cambiaso, of Genoa, was in the same 

* See the list of painters given by Cardnclio^ p. 82. 

f The present Madrid Ghilleiy contains forty-two pictures by 
Titian, of which fift^n (including the " Gloria^*' or Apotheosis of 
Charles Y., of which Mr. Rogers has the sketch) have been brought 
from the Escurial. Many, among which I trust are the St. Lawrence 
and the Last Supper, still remain there. For an account of the principal 
Titums in these two collections see Wilkie's Life, toL ii. pp. 488, 
484, 485, 487, 488, 492, 499, 508, 504, 505, 524, 528 ; compare 
Ford's Hand-book, p. 551. 

t Compare Lanad, Storia della Pittura, iv. p. 138. In an extract 
from a letter from S. A. Hart, Esq., B.A., printed in the Appendix 
to the Second Seport of the Commissioners on the Fine Artii, the fol- 
lowing passage occurs : — " The church of St. Sigismund at Cremona 
is literally covered with the works of the broth^M Campi : hardly a 
■quare inch has been left vacant. These frescos, bearing date 
1566-77, are all Tigorous and brilliant, and are periiaps on the whole 
some of the best that could be adduced in &vour of the mateiiaL" (p. 48.) 
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jefut speciallj engaged by Philip, after he had painted 
the Martyrdom of St. Lawrence as a specimen of his 
powers. He arrived in Spain accompanied by his son 
Horace and his pupil Lazzaro Tavarcne *. Oambiaso 
executed the frescos on the ceiling of the choir of the 
Escurial, besides other works of considerable magni- 
tude. 

Juan Bautista CastellOy painter and architect, bore 
the soubriquet of " El Bergamasco/' because he was a 
native of Bergamo. Qe was received into the service 
of Philip II. in 1567. In the Alcazar of Madrid he 
worked with Becerra, and was employed by the king on 
a mission to Genoa to purchase marble for the decora- 
tion of the same palace. At his death in 1669 he left 
two sons, both painters, Nicolao Qrando and Fahrido 
Ca$teUo. These two brothers remained in Philip*s 
service, and with Lazzaro Tavarone and Horacio 
Oambiaso they executed the frescos of the Battles of 
Higueruelaf and St. Quintia in the Sola de las BataUas 
in the Escurial. 

Another missionary of art from Italy was BdrntUo 

* Ooinpare Lanzi, v. pp. 297, 300. 

+ ''The Battle of the Fig-tree" (Higaeia or Higaeraela) was a 
battle in which the Moors were defeated by Juan II. in person. 
It took place in 1431 ; and, according to Maiiana (xi. p. 268), it was 
called "por una pnesta j plantada en el mismo Ingar en que 
pelearon ;" according to others the name was derived from the &ct 
that the constable, Don Alvaro de Luna, who commanded the Tan- 
guard, was bribed by money concealed in figs. See Gean Bermades, 
Diccion. ii. p. 230; Ford's Hand-book, p. 819. Mr. Ford says, 
'* The costame is most curious. This was copied for Philip II. from 
an original chiaroscuro roll, 150 feet long, which was found in the 
AIc4zar of S^goTia." 
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Cmcinato *, a pupil of Salyiati, who was sent by the 
Spanish ambassador in Borne to Philip II. in the year 
1569; Patricio Caxea {Caxesi or Caxete), a native of 
Arezzo, accompanied him. B6mulo worked in the 
Pardo at Madrid, at the Escorialf, at Cuenfa, and for 
the Duque del Infantado at Guadalaxara. Caxes 
painted much in the Pardo, and there is a picture by 
hiin in the Museum at Madrid. B6mulo left two sons, 
Diego and Francisco^ both bom at Madrid and both 
painters I, The former of the two had the honour of 
painting Urban YIII. at Home, and received from him 
the most distinguished marks of favour. We shall 
have occasion hereafter to notice Eugenic Caxes, the 
son of Patricio. 

Federigo Zv£caro was another well-known master 
who was brought over for the express purpose of assist- 
ing in the decoration of the Escurial. His works, how 
ever, did not give much satisfaction to the king, and he 
returned to Italy §. Bartolomeo Carducci (or Barto- 
lomS Cardueho\ of Florence, was the pupil of Zuccaro, 
and accompanied his master to Spain in 1585. Bartolome 
Oarducho, however, with his brother Yincencio, remained 
in Spain, where the former worked much at the Escurial 
and the Pardo, and died in 1 608. Few Italian masters did 
so much as Oarducho to promote the fine arts in Spain. 
Eugler says he may be taken as representing the school 

* It is difficult to suppose that this was his real name, but I am 
mable to supply any further information. 
+ Oarducho, p. 82 ; Palomino, iii. p. 403. 
X Pachfioo, p. 96. 
§ Compare Ijanzi, ii. p. 112. 
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of Florence in the time of Cigoli. A picture by him 
will be found in the Esteilmzy palace at Vienna "t^. 

HiB brother Vincencia, besides executing many 
pictures oi merit, wrote the Dialogues on Painting 
which Cean Bermudez calls the best book on the sub- 
ject in the Spanish language ; it was printed in 1633. 
Among the works of Yincencio Carducho were upwards 
of fifty in the Carthusian monastery of the Paolar 
on the Guadarrama, whence they have now been 
brought to Madrid and placed in the la^^i^ quadrangle of 
the new Museum. They represent the history of the 
order, and the sufferings of its monks on ihe snppres- 
sion of convents by our Henry VIII. Captain Wid* 
drington speaks of them as very good f. Carducho died 
in 1638, at the age of seventy, and Lope de Vega wrote 
a sonnet in his honour. 

Another pupil of the Zuccaros, Cetar Arhaaia^ had 
exercised his art rather earlier in the South of Spain, 
and painted the retdblo in the chapel of St. Nicholas, at 
Cordova, as well as the capiUa mayor, and the chapel of 
the Incarnation in the cathedral of Malaga in 1679. Mr. 
Ford says the pictures at Cordova are of no merit |. 
Arbasia was bom at Saluzzo, and Hved for some time at 
Bome as a teacher in the academy of St Luke §. Pa- 

* Engler, Handbuch der Ge8cli. der Halerei, 8. 266. 

t Widdrington's Spain in 1843, p. 83. 

t Hand-book, p. 300. 

§ Compare Lansi, v. p. 860 ; Pacheoo, p. 422. Nothing can show 
Palomino's inaccuracy more than the qmet manner in which he mjB, 
" Cesar Arhasia^ a great Italian painter, and of the sohool of Leonardo 
da Yinci, came to Spain abont the year 1600." Arhasia died in 
1614 ; Leonardo in 1519 ! 
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checo praises his landscapes. AnUmio Rizi, of Bol<^iia, 
was broij^ht into Spain by Zuccaro ; he mamed there 
and left two sons, Franei9eo Rizi and Fray Juan Riid, 
both better known than their fkther as painteis in the 
declining times of Spanish art*. Carducho names a 
Venetian, Bernardino dd Aguaj;, as one of the artists 
employed at the I^curial, but the Italian who is best 
known among those masters was P^regrino Tibaldi, or, 
as he is properly called, Pellegrino Pellegrini I. He 
was a native of Yaldelsa in the Milanese, but belonged 
to the school of Bologna. Of his works on the high 
altar of the Escorial, Mr. Ford 6a3rs, '' The pictures in 
the retabio of the Adoration and Nativity are veiy cold ; 
while his San Lorenzo, * non satis crematuSj' puts out 
the gridiron^fire from sheer rawness. Again, the 
martyr is so gigantic, that he might have eaten up the 
disproportionate Bomans as easUy as Captain Gulliver 
routed the Lilliputians.'* With reference to his fres- 
cos in the Libroxy, tlie same author truly remariEs 
that he out-heroded M. Angelo without possessing a 
tithe of his grandeur or originality §. Tibaldi returned 
to Italy highly honoured and well paid by Philip for hie 
labours at the EfScuriaL 

Juan de Juni was certainly not a Spaniard ; accord- 
ing to Palomino II he was a Fleming, but Gean Bennudez 
suspects that he was Italian : he was at least educated 
in Ital^, and, as it is said, in the school of M. Angelo. 
His works as a sculptor are celebtated for their exoel- 

• Ford's Hand-book, p. 771. f Hud^book, pp. 318, 81^ 818. 
t Ottdneho, p. 82« jf PakowKVP* ^1^* 

t Jaaalf T. p« 47. 
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lence; the bestof theni are, or were, to be seen at Yal- 
ladolid, Segovia, Osma, Aranda del Duero, and Sala- 
manca"^. As a painter he wfts hi less known ; but he 
was the architect of the Episcopal palace at Oporto. 

In order to complete our survey of the northern 
schools of Spanish art» before we proceed to Andalusia, 
it is necessary to tarn to the painters of Aragon. 
Here, too, Italian influence operated extensively f . 

The Duke of Yillahermosa had already, in the year 
1580, brought Patd Eaquurte and Roland Mois from 
Italy to Saragossa. The first was a pupil of Titian, and 
excellent in portrait; the second was a good historical 
painter ; and they adorned the churches and the palace 
of the duke himself with their works, thus imparting 
nourishment to the school of Aragon by their example 
and their teaching. 

Antonio GcUceran, a pupil of Esquarte, painted the 
palace of the Bishop of Barbastro, and enriched the 
cathedral there with his historical pictures. 

About this time, a certain Lupicino of Florence 
established himself at Saragossa ; to him are attributed 
the pictures in the chapel of St. Helen in the cathe- 
dral, of which the subjects are the circumstances at- 
tending the finding of the Holy Cross. The pictures 
of the great altar of the convent of St. Augustin are also 
by Lupicino, and they have much merit, since they 
are painted with great knowledge and correctnesg^f draw- 
ing as well as good colouring. These works exercised 

* See Ford'i Hand-book, pp. 616, 626, 627, 628, 638, 892. 
+ The notioes of Aragonefle artists are again translated from the 
paper of Cean Bennudez, published in the tenth volume of Minafio. 
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considerable influence by exciting the Aragonese painters 
to imitate them. 

Oeronimo de Mora, a native of Saragossa, was con- 
yerscmt with all pro£ane Uterature ; a good poet— cele- 
brated as such by Cervantes — a valiant soldier, and a 
skilful painter. Stimulated by the works of Lupicino, 
he went to the Escurial in the year 1687, in order to 
perfect himself in painting under Federigo Zuccaro. 
When Mora returned home he executed the doors of 
the retablo of St. George for the Hall of the Deputies. 
At the beginning of the seventeenth century he was 
chosen, together with Bartolome Garducho, his brother 
Vinpencio, and Patricio Caxes, to paint in fresco certain 
rooms and the staircase of the Palace of the Pardo. 
The works executed there by these celebrated artists 
met with the approval of all connoisseurs, but the price 
which was put upon them by other masters of Madrid 
did not give equal satisfaction to the Commissioners of 
Public Works (Junta de ohras y Bosgues). Pedro I'Hor- 
felin de Poultiers was named to revise the valuation, 
and he reduced the price to less than the half of that at 
which they had been originally valued. In consequence 
of tiiis great difference of opinion there foUowed a law- 
suit which lasted many years, much to the prejudice of 
the representatives of those artists who had executed 
the frescos. In 1615 Mora, as an artist, vnrote a long and 
instructive paper in defence of himself and his fellows; 
and it is to be regretted that this essay is not printed 
for the information both of artists and amateurs. 

Pedro VHorfelin de Poukier$ was a Frenchman who 
had established himself at Saragossa, and died there with 
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a property of $20,000 ducats, induding $2000 paid him 
by the Commissioners of Public Works. His portraits 
were like their originals, and were painted with freedom^ 
so that in this department he contributed to adyance 
the school of Aragon. 

His son, Antony JSor/eUn, did much more. He was 
bom at Saragossa in 1597, and died there in 1660. 
Having studied with success at Bome, on his return to 
his birthplace he executed for the churches and private 
houses works of which both the composition and colour 
were pleasing. 

Geronimo de Conda was a pupil of Htnfelin, and was 
also bom at Saragossa. The archbishop of the diocese, 
Don Ferdinand of Aragon, was his patron, and for him 
he painted in oil, with correct design, various subjects 
&om Scripture ; he taught his pupils with great exact- 
ness. One of these pupils was Frai Auguttin Leonardo 
de Argenaoia, a relative of the celeb^ted poet, Argensola, 
and a member of the order of Mercenarios calzados. 
In the year 1640 Argensola had a high reputation as 
a painter in Saragossa, which he afterwards enjoyed in 
Catalonia, Valencia, and Madrid. He left everywhere 
works of merit, both in oil and fresco, such as support 
his €laim to be accounted one of the good masters of the 
school of Aragon. 

Felices de Cdcerea lived in Saragossa at this same 
time, and painted a good deal in chiaroscuro in a pow- 
edul style in distemper. His son was tamer in his 
manner, hot both drew well, and their works w^» 
esteemed by connoisseurs of the city to which they 
belonged. 
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Francisco Jimen$z was bom at Tarrazona in 1698, 
and studied with success at Borne. On his return to 
Spain he painted for the cathedral of Saragossa two 
large pictures, of which the subject was taken from the 
life of San Pedro Arbues, as well as an Adoration of 
the Magi for the cathedral of Teruel. Jimenez died at 
Saragossa in 1666, to the great regret of all the city. 

At that time there flourished in Saragossa several 
Aragonese painters of the naturalist school, whose works 
exhibit good taste and good colouring. One of these 
was Rafad Psotus, who worked in distemper on the or- 
namental structure raised in the cathedral in honour of 
the Prince Don Balthasar Carlos. On this he personi- 
fied the rivers Ebro, Jalon, Huerva, and Gallego, and 
his landscapes were distinguished for grace and lightness. 
Another master was Domingo del CamvnOy who, though 
not so ready with his brush, was equally skilful in draw- 
ing. His pupil, QdLce^an, fell short of his master in 
the last quality, but surpassed him in colour. Migud 
de E^nosa was more correct in his outlines than Gal- 
ceran, and executed some good pictures for the monas- 
tery of St. Millan de la GogoUa, and for other churches 
of Saragossa, where he was bom. A certain Urzangtii 
also was a native of the scuue city and adorned it with 
his works. 

Jusepe Leonardo^ another painter of the Damily of 
Argensola, was bom at Oalatayud and studied at Madrid 
under Pedro de las Cuevas. He painted pictures con- 
taining maliy figures for the palace of Buen Eetiro, 
which are still preserved in the Eoyal Museum on the 
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Frado *. Leonardo became mad, and died in that con- 
dition at Saragossa in 1656. 

In ] 658 Don Juan Galvan died in the same city, where 
he had studied the first principles of his art, although 
he had completed his education at Borne. On his re- 
turn from Italy, in 1624, the corporation [Ayuntamiento) 
of Saragossa had named him their painter, and he exe- 
cuted various pictures for the cathedral, as well as for 
the convent of the Garmelitas calzados, 

Micier Pablo died at Saragossa in 1659. He was 
judge of the Audienda Real, and a painter for his 
amusement only; he holds, however, a considerable 
place as an artist in the number of the masters of 
An^on. 

Jusepe Martinez was bom at Saragossa in 1 612, and 
studied at Rome. He had returned home before Philip 
IV. passed through his native city in 1642, and on that 
occasion he was appointed painter to the king. Neither 
this distraction, however, nor the favour shown him by 
Don John of Austria, could force him to attax;h himself 
to the court. He remained at home and died there in 
1682, to the great regret of the members of the school 
of Aragon, which from that time began to decline into 
a sort of servile imitation of the naturalists, without 
correctness of drawing or expression in the attitudes of 
its figures. Martinez composed a book entitled " Dis- 

* The pictures now in the Madrid Miueiim are two — ^Nos. 210 and 
248 of the present Catalogue (1843). The subjects are, a March of 
Spanish Troops under the Duke of Feria. in 1626, and the Surrender 
of Breda to Spinola. The first especially is a fiiir picture. 
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curses practicables del nobilisimo arte de la pintura, 
sus rudimentos medios y fines que ensena la experiencia 
con los ejemplares de obras insignes de artifices ilustres." 
His knowledge of tlie art was warranted too by the good 
pictures which he left in the cathedral, and in the 
churches of S^. Engracia and the Colegio de la Man- 
teria, as well as in private houses. 

His son, Antonio Martinez, was also a native of Sara- 
gossa. Like his father he studied at Eome, and on his 
return assisted in the execution of the works in the 
Colegio de la Manteria. He afterwards became a lay 
brother in the Carthusian monastery of the Aula Dei, 
where he painted the pictures of the life of St. Bruno. 

Whilst Jusepe Martinez was the head of the school 
of Aragon, the following masters flourished there: — 
Bernardo Polo was remarkable for his pictures of fruit 
and flowers. Pedro Aibar Jimenez was the nephew and 
pupil of Francisco Jimenez, and painted certain pictures 
which are to be seen in the collegiate church of S'». 
Maria de Calatayud. An artist named Asensio was a 
skilful painter of portraits, both of ladies and men. 
BartolomS Vicente was a pupil of Don Juan Carreno in 
Madrid. In his native city of Saragossa he painted in 
fresco the dome and spandnls of the chapel of our Lady 
" de los Eemedios" as well as various oil pictures for 
other churches. Don Francisco de Vera Cabeza de 
Vaca, an Aragonese gentleman, page to Don John of 
Austria, learnt drav^ing and painting under Jusepe 
Martinez, and executed various public works and cabinet 
pictures for his own amusement. Geronimo Secally or 
Seeano, learnt the rudiments of his art at Saragossa, 

VOL. ni. F 
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where he was bom, and completed his education as a 
painter at Madrid. On his return home he executed 
some pictures in oil for the parish church of St. Paul 
and for the Hall of the Deputies, as well as certain frescos 
for the cupola of the chapel of St. Michael in the church 
just mentioned. He opened a school at Saragossa, and 
had pupils who made progress under him. 



CHAPTER V. 

SCHOOLS OF SOUTHERN SPAIN. 

The great schools of the south were those of Valencia 
and Seville. It will be more convenient for the reader 
to consider the principal masters of the former of the 
two, before we plunge into the brilliant series of painters 
who belong to the latter : in pursuing this course, how- 
ever, I shall, as I have already done, depart in some 
degree from the strict order of time. 

Pedro Orrente was bom at Monte-alegre, in Murcia, 
somewhere about the middle of the fifteenth century. 
Though he was not, as Palomino says, a pupil of Basan, 
he was a decided imitator of that master ; and that he was 
a successful imitator and a good colourist, is sufficiently 
shown by his works in the Madrid Gallery. Orrente has 
left five pictures at Valencia, and a specimen of him- may 
be seen in the Esterhazy Gallery at Vienna : he died at 
Toledo in 1644, and was buried in the same church as 
El Greco. He was the master of Pablo Pontons and 
Esteban March : the pictures of the former are seldom 
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seen out of Valencia* ; those of the latter are abundant 
in the Eoyal Gallery of Madrid. He painted many 
battle pieces, and his execution is free and powerful, as 
may be seen in the head, No. 149 of the Madrid Cata- 
logue. His son, Miguel March, was also a painter, and 
died young, in 1670, at Valencia. 

The great pednter, however, of the Valencian school 
at this time was Francisco Bihalta, who was bom about 
1551, at Castellon de la Plana. He studied first in 
Valencia, where he fell in love with the daughter of his 
master. The father refused his consent to the marriage, 
but the girl promised her lover to wait whilst he im- 
proved himself in Italy. Bibalta accordingly went thither 
and devoted himself to his art ; studying the works of 
Eaphael and those of the Bolognese masters, as well as 
the pictures of Sebastian del Piombo. On his return 
he entered the studio of his former teacher, who was 
not at home : finding a sketch of a picture on the easel 
he finished it in his mistress s presence, and left it to 
produce its effect on her father. The latter, on his re- 
turn, asked his daughter who had been there, adding, 
" This is the man to whom I would marry thee, and not 
to that dauber f, Ribalta." The result of course was 

* Ford's Hand-book, p. 446. 

+ The word in Cean Bennudez is " bisofio," wliich means a raw 
recruit and thence a bungler. It is said to have been adopted in the 
Italian wars. Pistol no doubt would have translated it "hezomaai" 
as in Henry lY. 2nd pt. Act y. 8 ; compare Henry YI. 2nd pt. Act 
iT. 2. The commentators appear to derive this word directly from 
the Italian ''bisognoso." The Spanish origin is the true one^ and is 
much more in keeping with the " rodomontades Espagnoles ** which 
make the staple of the worthy soldier's discourse. 

F 2 
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that the marriage took place, and the fame of Bibalta 
immediately procured him employment. He executed 
the Last Supper for the college of Corpus Christi at 
Valencia as a commission from " El Santo Bibera," the 
archbishop. The whole establishment is described as 
" a Museum of Eibaltas." * It is in Valencia alone that 
this master can be seen and appreciated, and I can only 
refer the reader to Mr. Ford for his account of the pic- 
tures yet preserved there. He describes Eibalta as the 
Spanish Domenichino and Sebastian del Piombo com- 
bined, and he is of opinion that we possess in England a 
grand specimen of his powers in the altar-piece of the 
chapel of Magdalen College, Oxford. Certain it is that 
there is no ground for attributing it to Morales, and I 
know no one who has abetter claim to fix the real master 
than the author just quoted — himself the owner of a Bi- 
balta of very high merit f. 

The pictures which bear the name of JRibalta in the 
Madrid Gallery all appear in the present catalogue as 
the works of the son, Juan de Bibalta. One of these 
(No. 163) represents the Death of St Francis of Assisi. 
The saint is admirable for truth and expression, but the 
angel is terribly affected. The Spanish Gallery of the 

• Ford's Hand-book, p. 442. 

'\' See Ford's Hand-book, p. 445, for the reasoning process by wbich 
the Magdalen picture has been assigned to Morales. It was taken at 
the siege of Vigo, and was once in the collection of the Duke of Or- 
mond : a Mr. Freeman gave it to the college. See Dallaway's anec- 
dote of the Arts in England, p. 481. I understand that Sir William 
Eden brought one if not two fiibaltas from Valencia, which are now 
at Windlestone. I have never seen them ; the subject of one is the 
Last Judgment. 
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Louvre boasts three or four of Francisco's productions, 
but the son, who was bom in 1597, is said to have 
painted so like his fetther and instructor, that connois- 
seurs are unable to distinguish their works. His Cru- 
cifixion, in St. Miguel de los Keyes, at Valencia, was 
executed when he was only eighteen years old. He 
died in 1628. 

JcLcinto GerSnimo de Espinosa was bom at Cocentaina 
in the kingdom of Valencia, in the year 1600. He was 
the son of a painter, Bodrigiiez de Espinosa, who had 
originally come from Valladolid; and beside^ the in- 
struction of his father, he is said to have studied under 
Eibalta. The excellence of his drawing, the attitudes of 
his figures, and the power of his chiaro-scuro, make it 
probable that he had visited Italy and had profited by the 
works of the Bolognese masters. The eight large pic- 
tures painted for the Carmelite convent at Valencia 
were executed in 1638 ; his Christ, for Sta. Tecla, was 
painted fifteen years earlier, when the artist was only 
twenty-three years old. Like those of Eibalta, his works 
must be sought at Valencia. The present catalogue of 
the Madrid Gallery enumerates three of his pictures, of 
which his Magdalen (No. 221) has an expression almost 
of despair, but is very fine. The Mocking of Christ by 
the Jews, at the time of his Scourging (No. 311), is a 
painful picture and in bad taste, though well painted *. 
Of the eight works which bear the name of Espinftsa in 

* I remember two pictures attributed to Espinosa in the catalogue 
of tbe Madrid Gfallery in 1838, which I find, in that of 1843, are 
attributed to Juan de Bibalta. These represented the heads of a 
blessed and of a condemned souL The expression of both was fine 
and striking. See Nos. 83 and 84 of present catalogue. 
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the Spanish Museum at the Louvre, the writer in the 
Kunstblatt selects The Bearing the Cross as the 
most remarkable. It is full, he says, of energy and 
movement, and the colours are laid on with a broad and 
full pencil, though in the general impression produced 
by the whole work there is a sort of mixture of grandeur 
and vulgarity*. 

Espinosa died in 1680, and was buried in the parish 
church of St. Martin, at Valencia t. 

Jo^ef de Bibera, or Lo Spagnoletto, cannot be entirely 
omitted «n a history of Spanish painting, though his 
birthplace has been disputed and he resided in Italy. 
The Italian writers have contended that he was bom at 
Gallipoli, in the kingdom of Naples, of Spanish parents, 
but the fact that he was bom at Xativa or San Felipe, 
near Valencia, seems to be clearly established by the 
raster of his baptism there, which places his birth in 
1588 1. He is said to have been a pupil of Bibalta ; but 
at any rate he went to Italy very young, and there studied 
the powerM works of Caravaggio and the naturalists, 
whose style he adopted. The character of the school 
was congenial to the spirit of Eibera, who enhanced its 
gloomy vigour, and tinged it with the true feeling of his 
own country. He died at Naples in 1656. 

* *' Und aus dem ganzen tritt uns, ich weiss nicht welche Mischung 
Ton Trivialitat und Adel entgegen.*'— EnnBtblatt for 1888^ No. 89, 
s.l56f 

t Sir William Eden is said to possess a fragment of a larger picture 
by Espinosa, consisting of three angels ; it is at Windlestone in the 
county of Durham. 

Ij: Compare Lanzi, Storia della Pittura, iL p. 315 ; Cean Bermudes, 
Dice. iv. p. 185. 
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I believe the best of lUbera's works to be the beauti- 
ful Pieta, in Saa Martino at Naples ; a picture rarely 
equalled by any master of any school. Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, in writing to Wilkie when at Madrid, in 
1827, says, " From the one picture by Bibera, at 
Naples, I have been led to think you would find some 
grand severe specimens of his power and sentiment in 
chiaro-scuro, which Caravaggio never had. The picture 
I speak of was, I think, in the San Martino at Naples. 
A copy or repetition of it is at Lord Arundel's at War- 
dour *. Wilkie, in his reply, says, " There are none here, 
nor perhaps anywhere, so fine as that you mention." 

An account of the Riberas at Madrid, and a character 
of Bibera as a painter, will be found in the Hand-book 
of Spain f . At Osuna is a fine Crucifixion, at which, 
Mr. Ford tells us, the French amused themselves by 
firing, and four other pictures J. In "Las Agostinas Re- 
coletas,'* at Salamanca, were a Virgin of the Bosaiy 
and the great altar-piece, a Conception, signed by Bi- 
bera, with the date of 1635, and the adjunct of " Yalen- 
tiano " after his name. This picture was remarkable in 
Spain as showing the Virgin s feet The convent was 
founded by Manuel de Zuiiiga, Conde de Monterey, 
brother-in-law of the Co\mt-Duke and Viceroy of Naples 
under Philip IV. : it was once "a museum of Neapolitan 
paintings : now they flap rotting in their frames, but 
yet are pure in surface, having never yet been defiled 

* See Eugler's Hand-book of Italian Paintings p. 415 ; Gunning- 
ham's Life of Wilkie, iL pp. 478.-501. 
f Hand-book, p. 755 ; oompcu« pp. 426. 445. 
t Ibid. p. 826. 
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by barpy cleaners or restorers. It is, or was, proposed to 
send them to the local Museo." * 

The Spanish Mnseum in the Louvre contains a large 
number of the works of Ribera, of which the writer in 
the Kunstblatt particularly mentions a horrible, but 
most powerful, martyrdom of St. Bartholomew ; as well 
as Gato tearing out his own Entrails, and Hercules res- 
cuing Deianira from the Centaurs t. The Adoration of the 
Shepherds in the Gallery of the Louvre is extremely 
beautiful. It is obviously imnecessary to dwell longer on 
a master who is so generally known, and whose pictures 
are to be found in so many collections out of Spain. 

We will now turn to the school of Seville. The city 
of Cordova can boast great men in all times, from Seneca 
and Lucan to that Gonsalvo — " qui magni ducis nomen 
propria virtute, proprium sibi fecit "J Among its cele- 
brated sons was Pablo de Cespedes, who was bom in 
1638. After passing some time at Alcala de Henares 
he proceeded to Italy, where he studied the fine arts. 
Pacheco calls him " a great imitator of the beautiful 
manner of Coreggio, and one of the best colourists in 
Spain. The school of Andalusia owe to him the fine 
tone of their flesh-tints, as he has shown in this city 
(Seville), and in his native town of Cordova, by his 
famous retahlo in the college of the Jesuits. "§ Cespedes 

* Ford's Hand-book, p. 681. 

+ Eamtblatt for Maj^ 1839, No. 42, i. 167. 

% See Ford's Hand-book, pp. 295, 296. The quotation in the text 
is from the epit{q>h of " the Great Captain,'' at Ghranada. Compare Car- 
ducho, p. 61, who says, ** La Ciudad de Corboba que no solo taY6 i Seneca 
por unico Filosofo, sino 4 Don Lois de Gongoia por maigne poeta." 

§ Pacheco, p. 800 ; compare p. 817. 
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was buried in the chapel of St. Paul in the cathedral of 
CordoYa, where may be seen his paintings of St. John 
and St. Andrew, and " a neglected Last Supper, once 
his master-piece."* The panel painted by Cespedes 
may still be seen in the Chapter House at Seville, and 
in the " Contaduria Mayor " were two other works of his 
— the Sacrifice of Abraham, and S**. Justa and S'*. Ru- 
fina, with the tower between themf. In the Spanish 
Museum in the Louvre is the portrait of Cespedes, 
painted by himself. He was the intimate fnend of 
Arias Montanus and himself enjoyed a very high lite- 
rary reputation. Cean Bermudez has printed his frag- 
ments at the end of the 5 th volume of his Dictionary ; 
among these are, a letter to Pacheco written in 
1608, a poem on painting, and an essay on the com- 
parison between ancient and modem painting and sculp- 
ture. 

Cespedes held a prebend in the cathedral of Cordova, 
and usually passed his vacations at Seville, which he vi- 
sited for the last time in 1 603 ; his death took place in 
1608. The best pupils of Cespedes were, Jiian Luis 
ZamhranOf Juan de Penalosay Antonio de Contreras, 
Cristobal Vela, and Antonio Mohedano. 

Alonso Vazquez, a native of E/onda, worked with Mo- 
hedstno in the convent of St. Francis, at Seville ; both 
excelled in the execution of fruits, and Pacheco tells us 
that a large picture of Lazarus by Vazquez, in the 
possession of the Duke of Alcala, exhibited this skill 
in the various accessories which decorated the sideboard 

* Ford's Hand-book, p. 300. 

f Cean Bermudez, Oatedial de Seidlla, pp. 151. 156. 

F 3 
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of the rich man *. Mohedano died in 16S5 ; Vazquez 
earlier than 1650, which is the date giyen bj Palo- 
mino f. 

Pedro de VUlegas Marmol^o was, like Oespedes, a 
friend of Arias Montanus ; he was bom at Seville in 
1520, and studied in Italy. Mr. Ford calls him a4 
*' imitator of the Florentine school," X and speciks of his 
Visitation in the cathedral of Seville. Villegas died in 
1597. 

The next master whom it is necessary to mention is 
the licentiate Jium de las Roelas, or, as he is commonly 
called, ''El CUrigo Eoelas" The pictures of Boelas 
which remain at Seville are sufficient to confer on him 
a very high rank as a painter ; yet his name is scarcely 
known out of his own country. He was bom in 1558 
or 1560 ; that he studied at Venice is probable from his 
style: he held a prebend in the collegiate church of 
Olivares, where he died in 1695, and where some of his 
last, though not his best, works still exist §. His finest 
pictures, however, were executed for the churches of 
Seville. The Santiago destroying the Moors in the 
battle of Glavijo, decorates the chapel of this saint in 
the cathedral. Mr. Ford says it is not one of his best 
works II ; it is nevertheless a fine picture : the horse is 
not equal to the rest, but the saint is bursting on the 
infidel foe with the terrors of the whirlwind: it was 
executed in 1609. The Martyrdom of St. Andrew was 
formerly in the college of S**». Tomas, but is now, I be- 

* Compare Palomino^ iii. p. 455 ; Cean BermudeK, Dice. y. p. 146. 
f Pacheco, pp. 421, 422. :|: Hand-book, p. 253. 

§ Ibid. p. 256. I Ibid. p. 270. 
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lieve, removed to the Museum in the Merced — *' the 
only place in the world fully to understand the great 
school of Seyille." * Lebrun, it is said, persisted in 
believing it to be a work of Tintoret*s f ; though tho- 
roughly Venetian in its colour, the similarity is hardly 
so striking as this stoiy would imply. The tone is 
redder than Tintoret I ; the landscape has become rather 
too blue ; the figures of the executioners are splendid. 
The university, formerly the Jesuits' convent, contains 
over the high altar three large pictures by Eoelas : the 
Nativity is not, in my eyes, equal to the St. Andrew or 
the St. Isidore of the same master ; the colour is, how- 
ever, veiy fine, and has a rosy tinge about it, with a 
softness of execution and an expression by no means 
characteristic of Tintoret. The angels are peculiarly 
beautiful, and " no one ever painted the sleek grimalkin 
Jesuit like Eoelas. "§ One of these pictures does not 
escape the sharp censure of Pacheco ||. " As it appears 
to me," he says, "the painter has placed a* sheet, and 
not a small one, in the hands of the Virgin his mother, 
as the bed of the child Jesus, whilst he has imitated 
Basan by leaving the child naked. Assuming what we 
have said above, how do artists dare to paint him thus "? 
(That is, assuming that the child was wrapped in swad- 
dling clothes and laid in the manger.) " I can only 
answer — all I have to do is to observe on the fact — one 

♦ Ford's Hand-book, p. 264. f Ibid. p. 267. 

:{: BoeWs shadows have not the blackness of those of Tintoret and 
of some of the Spanish masters. We learn from Mr. Eastlake that this 
tone may perhaps be attributed in these artists to the immoderate use of 
verdegris as a dryer. — Materials for the History of Oil Fainting, p. 78. 

§ QuilHet, p. 300. || Pacheco, p. 506. 
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thing is certain ; even if the sacred text did not tell us 
so, no one would presume so little prudence and so little 
compassion in his most Holy Mother, as that she would 
expose the child at such a rigorous season, and in the 
middle of the night, to the inclemency of the cold." 

The great work, however, of Roelas is, in my opinion, 
liis Death of St. Isidore in the parish church of that 
saint. It resembles Tintoret more than the Martyrdom 
of St. Andrew does. The face of the dying saint upheld 
by his sorrowing clergy is very fine, and the subject 
suggests a comparison which would be fatal to most pic- 
tures — it reminds us of the Communion of St Jerome 
by Domenichino ; nor do I believe that, as a whole, the 
work of Eoelas would lose by juxta-position with that 
master-piece. 

There are many other pictures by Koelas to be seen 
at Seville. Mr. Ford refers to the Conception in the 
Academia as equal to Guido *. I have already noticed 
the objections of Pacheco to Eoelas 's treatment of the 
subject of St. Anne teaching the Virgin to readf, in 
which, says the inspector of the Inquisition, " the Virgin 
is kneeling before her mother, reading in something 
like a missal; she is about 13 or 14 years old, with 
a rose-coloured tunic and a blue mantle spotted with 
stars, and with an imperial crown on her head. At 
her side St. Anne has a buffet with refreshments 
imitating nature ; undemeatli it are a cat and a little dog : 
close to the Virgin stand a work-basket and some play- 
things." This picture was in the "Merced Calzada.*'t 

« Hand-book, p. 270. f See above, p. 15. 

X Pacheco, p. 606. 
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The Museum of Madrid contains only one alleged spe- 
cimen of Eoelas — Moses Striking the Rock. It is 
boldly painted, and somewhat resembles Tintoret, but 
is far inferior to that master. To mj eyes it appeared 
to have suffered some injury, and Mr. Williams, the 
best judge in such a matter, did not hold it to be a 
genuine work of the master *. The Spanish Museum 
in the Louyre contains three pictures which bear the 
name of Eoelas ; the writer in the Kunstblatt considers 
only one of these — the portrait of his daughter — ^as be- 
ing really painted by him f . Mr. Buchanan mentions a 
picture by Roelas as having been sent from Spain in 1809 
by Wallis, but he does not say into whose hands it passed J. 
After all, it is at Seville, and at Seville alone, as I have 
already said, that this master can be properly appreciated. 

Eoelas died at Olivares, after executing the pictures 
which have been mentioned as his last works. 

Luis Fernandez worked in Seville at the end of the 
sixteenth century, and is known, not by his pictures, but 
as the master of Juan de Castillo, Herrera, and Pacheco. 
The first of these three, Jtmn de Castillo, was bom in 
1584 at Seville; he had an elder brother, Agustin de 
Castillo, who, like Juan, was a pupil of Fernandez. 
Agustin lived and painted at Cordova, but his works 
there had perished even in Cean Bermudez's time, 
although a picture by him of the Adoration of the Kings 
remained in the cathedral at Cadiz. Juan owes his 
fame to the fact that he was the master of Alonso Cano, 

• Compare Ford's Hand-book, pp. 242. 263. 
+ Kunstblatt for 1838, No. 93, p. 379. 
X Memoirs, ii. p. 235. 
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Pedro de Moya, and Murillo. Agustin died in 1626; his 
brother in 1640. The Spanish collection in the Louvre 
contains specimens of the works of both brothers. 

A journey which Juan de Castillo made to Granada 
was the occasion of Miguel Cano, the fSather of Alonso, 
transferring his residence to Seville. The six great 
pictures which Castillo executed for the church of Monte 
Sion, at Seville, are now in the Museum. The Annun- 
ciation and Salutation are meagre in colour and defective 
in drawing, though the Virgin's head and hands in the 
former are well painted. The Assumption is better ; the 
figure of the Virgin herself and the old man gazing up- 
wards, as well as the person looking into the tomb, are 
fine*. 

The son of Agustin, Antonio Castillo y Saavedra, was 
bom at Cordova in 1603, and educated in the school of 
Zurbaran. After returning to his native city he became 
convinced that he was the first painter of the day, but on a 
visit to Seville he was painfully undeceived. The Murillos 
in the " Claustro chico " overwhelmed him with surprise. 
— " When he saw the St. Leander and St. Isidore, as well 
as the St. Antony of Padua by the same master, he ex- 
claimed, ' It is all over with Castillo ! Is it possible 
that Murillo, that servile imitator of my imcle, can be 
the author of all this grace and beauty of colouring ? ' " 
He returned to Cordova, attempted to imitate and 
equal Murillo, felt satisfied that he had failed, and died 
in the following year (1667) of the eflfects of envy and 
annoyance. 

Of Francisco Pacheco much has already been said. 
* See Foreign Quarterly, No. zxvi. p. 254. 
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He was, according to his own account, seventy years of 
age when he published his book, that is to say, in 1649'*'; 
consequently he was bom in 1679, or, reckoning cur- 
rent years, in 1580. His death took place in 1654. 
Pacheco occupies a conspicuous place in the history 
of Spanish art, not so much on account of the merit 
of his own pictures, as because he was the teacher 
and father-in-law of Velazquez, as well as the most re- 
markable writer of his nation on the art which he prac- 
tised. There seems no good reason for supposing, with 
Palomino, that after he left the school of Luis Fer- 
nandez he studied in Italy f ; indeed the negative evi- 
dence is strong the other way : had he visited Eome, we 
should not have been left in doubt of the fact. 

Pacheco was a friend of Montanes, and many of the 

* Pacheco, p. 470 ; compare Oean Bermudez^ Diccion. iy. p. 4 ; 
Palomino, iii. p. 476. Palomino is no doubt yery inaccurate, but, 
upon the whole, I think Gean Bermudez attacks him here without 
reason. Pacheco, as Oean says^ obtained the license to print his book 
in 1641, but some portion of the book was probably written several 
years before he obtained the license ; thus, in speaking of Velazquez, 
he says the king conferred on him the office of Ayuda de Oamara, 
"en este de 1638," meaning, as I presume, the year in which he was 
then writing. Oean reckons the 70 years back from 1641 instead of 
from 1649, and finds &ult with Palomino for having placed the au- 
thor's birth nine years too late. It is perfectly possible, however, 
that Pacheco, when his book was published, may have altered the 
statement of his age to suit the time, not of its composition, but of its 
publication. Indeed it would be natural so to do, for he is talking of 
the value of his own experience and knowledge at such an age ; his 
counsel, he would mean, when the reader received it, was that of a 
man of seventy years of age ,* no matter when it was written if he still 
adhered to what he had said. 

f Oompare Pacheco, p. 243. 265. 344 ; Palomino, iii. p. 476 ; Oean 
Bermudez, Dice. iv. p. 5. 
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statues of the latter were coloured by the former : in- 
deed he was the first painter in Seville who brought this 
branch of art to perfection. 

In the year 1600 Pacheco was employed to paint six 
large pictures of the Life of S. Eamon, in competition 
with Alonso Vazquez, for the " Merced Calzada." * 
Two of Pacheco's pictures will be found at Alcala de 
Guadaira — one in the church of St. Sebastian, and the 
other in that of Santiago f. In the Esterhazy -palace at 
Vienna is a picture of Moses Striking the Rock J. 

In 1611 Pacheco visited Madrid, the Escurial, and 
Toledo, where he made acquaintance with El Greco, 
and became a friend of Vincencio Carducho. On his 
return to Seville he opened a school, among the pupils 
in which were Alonso Gano and Diego Velazquez. It 
has been already stated that this artist filled the office 
of Inspector of Sacred Pictures to the Inquisition : his 

* San Ramon, or Raimimdus, de FefLaiorte was, like St. Vincent 
Ferrer, a Dominican. S. Ramon was founder of the order " B. Ma- 
ris de Mercede/' the object of which institution was the redemption 
of captives. He is the saint of whom pictures are occasionally 
seen as sailing across the sea on his cloak. The occasion of this 
miracle was, that Don Jayme el Conquistador (the infimt hero of 
Southe/s ballad of Queen Mary's Christening) had refused to discard 
his mistress, and S. Ramon therefore determined on leaving him to 
his own devices. The king had forbidden any ship to take the saint, 
though one would have thought that under such circumstances Don 
Jayme would have been glad to get rid of him ; upon which St. 
Ramon performed the passage &om Majorca to Barcelona in six hours, 
and landed with himself and his cloak perfectly dry — "velutiex area 
vestiaria eam recens accepisset" — ^to use the words of Ribadeneira. 
Ft. ii. p. 25. 

f Ford's Hand-book, p. 236. 

:{: Eugler, Handbuch der Gesch. der Malerei, s. 257. 
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brother Francis was also a fiBmuliar of the same tribanal. 
Velazquez havii^ married his master's daughter, Pacheco 
and his son-in-law went to Madrid in 1623, whither the 
latter had been summoned by the Count-Duke of 
Olivarez. Pacheco thus witnessed the distinctions con- 
ferred on the husband of his daughter. He returned to 
Seville, and died there in 1654. 

Don Jjuis Pasqual Gaudin has been mentioned* 
as one of the artists whose mode of dressing the Virgin 
offended Pacheco's sense of propriety. Yet he was a 
Carthusian monk, having professed in the " Cartuxa " 
of Granada in 1695, at the age of thirty-eight. He 
worked a good deal in Seville, and died in 1621. 

We must now turn to Francisco de Herrera el viejo, 
or the elder, who was bom at Seville in 1576 ; he could 
not, as Cean Bermudez observes, have been a pupil of 
Paiiheco, but was probably a fellow scholar with him in 
the school of Luis Fernandez. 

Herrera was the first master who introduced into the 
school of Andalusia that bold and vigorous touch which 
was adopted by Velasquez : in Herrera, indeed, this 
quality was somewhat exaggerated ; he is said, when he 
had no pupils, to have directed his maid-servant to 
smear the colours on his canvass with a broom, and 
then, whilst they were still wet, to have formed them 
into a sort of sketch with his own brush. The tem- 
per and character of Herrera were as coarse and vio- 
lent as the execution of his pictures. He drove away 
his pupils ; his son robbed him and fied to Rome, and 
his daughter became a mm. Herrera was fond of 
engraving on copper, and was charged with coining. 

* See above, p. 13. 
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Whether guilty or innocent, he took refuge in the col- 
lege of St. Hermenegild, i?«hich belonged to the Jesuits. 
Whilst sheltered here, he executed the large picture of 
that royal martyr which formerly hung on the staircase 
of the University, but is now in the Museum of Seville ; 
it has been much retouched*. This picture was shown 
to Philip IV., when he was at Seville in 1624 ; he asked 
after the artist, and was informed that he was charged 
with coining, and had taken sanctuary : the king caused 
him to be called, and pardoned him, with a caution that 
powers such as his ought not to be abused. 

The parish church of S>^. Bernardo still contains the 
Last Judgment of Herrera: in St. Martin, also, are 
some of his early works f ; but the four large pictures 
formerly in S". Buenaventura have been removed from 
Seville J : three of these are now in the possession of 
the Earl of. Clarendon at the Grove; the fourth, I 
believe, is in Paris. They are singular pictures, not 
remarkable for the relief of the figures, but executed 
with great vigour and truth. The Spanish collection in 
the Louvre professes to contain no less than thirteen 
paintings of the elder Herrera : there does not appear 
to be a single specimen in the Eoyal Gallery at Madrid. ' 
I am informed that among certain pictures left to the 
town of Cherbourg by a M. Henry are two Herreras — one 
a David, a single figure with fine purple drapery, and very 
good; the other a saint, or Job, of inferior quality!. 

♦ See Ford's Hand-book, p. 264; For. Qy. Rev. No. xxvi. p. 
256. 

f Ford's Hand-book, pp. 276— -270. 

t Widdrington, Spain and the Spaniards in 1843, voL i. p. 250. 

§ I am indebted to Mr. Ford for this information ; the numbers 
are 38 and 34. 
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The Duke of Dalmatians picture of the Doctors of the 
Church is by fSeu: the finest work of Herrera that I have 
seen : those at Seyille indeed were not so placed as to be 
seen to advantage, but they did not appear to me equal 
in force and power to this one ; whence it came I know 
not. The colour is good, and is laid on with an extra- 
ordinary impasto. 

Francisco Herrera el Mozo *, as he is called, was the 
son who left his father and fled to Borne. He was 
bom in 1622. In Italy he became known as '*Zjo 
Spagnitolo dei Pesci,'' from his skill in painting fish in 
pieces of still-life, or as the Spaniards call pictures 
which display eatables, hodegones — ^tavern pieces. On 
his father's death he returned to Seville, and exe- 
cuted the large picture in the *' Sala de la Hermandad 
del Santisimo," in the court of orange-trees. Mr. Ford 
calls it " affected and indistinct ; " a somewhat severe 
sentence, but, in fact, the younger Herrera was a feeble 
artist f. The same qualities of softness and afifectadon 
characterize the angels in the picture of St. Francis in 
the cathedral ; the saint himself is fine, and altogether 
this last is one of the painter's best works. Both these 
pictures were engraved by Arteaga. Herrera was elected 
vice-president of the Academy of Seville when Murillo 
was president, and perhaps from jealousy he went to 
live at Madrid. Here he painted a good deal, and died 

* See Ford's Hand-book, p. 256, for Mr. Inglis*B mistake in turn- 
ing ''el mozo/' or ''the younger," into "hermoso," or "the besutifttl." 
A notable instance of the danger of taking down the information of a 
cicerone, or valet-de-place, by the ear, and not checking it by bookB. 

f Hand-book, pp. 250. 256. 
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in 1685 *. It should be stated that Herrera el viejo 
had another son, older than Francisco Herrera, who 
was a painter, and ia known by the name of Herrera el 
Ruhio ; he died, however, very young. 

The next master whom it is necessary to consider is 
Alonso Cano, and there are few Spanish painters more 
remarkable. His father, Miguel Cano, was a native of 
La Mancha, but had settled at Granada as a designer 
and carver of retdblos ; by the advice of Juan de Castillo 
he afterwards removed his residence to Seville. Alonso 
Cano was bom in 1601, and studied sculpture under 
the great master of the day, Juan Martinez Montanes ; 
in Seville he frequented the schools of Pacheco and 
Castillo. It has been suspected that Cano profited by 
certain antique statues which were in the collection of 
the Duque de Alcala, in the house known at Seville as 
" la casa de Pilatos : " f at any rate there is a grace 
and a simplicity about some of his works, both in sculp- 
ture and painting, which seem to indicate a study of 
better models than the productions of the masters under 
whom he learnt his art. 

Some of Cano's works in coloured sculpture are sin- 
gularly beautiful : the retabh in the parish church of 
Lebriga was executed in 1630 |. Nothing can exceed 
the small Virgin and Child at the top of the " Facistol,'' 
QT Lectern, in the cathedral of Granada. The faults 
inherent in coloured figures are less offensive in a 

* There is a picture ascribed to Herrera el Hozo in the Pinacothek 
of Munich, Ist division. No. 856. 
+ See Ford's Hand-book, pp. 247, 260. 
X Hand-book, p. 287. 
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immature form. Mr. Ford says, " The child is inferior, 
and possibly by another hand."* In the sacristy, he 
adds, ** is a charming Concepcion, carved by Gano, with 
his peculiar delicate hands, small mouth, full eyes, and 
serious expression; also by him, in the Oratorio, is a 
Virgin in blue drapery and very dignified." f I^i the 
church of St. Nicolas at Murcia is "an exquisite St. 
Antonio, carved in wood, in a brown Capuchin dress, 
about eighteen inches high, by Alonso Cano, and 
inscribed: it is the gem of Murcia." J Again, in the 
cathedral of Toledo is a St. Francisco, two and a half 
feet high, '* which is a master-piece of cadaverous ecstatic 
sentiment. "§ The head of St. Paul in the cathedral of 
Granada is wonderfully executed, but placed as it is in 
a glass case, and being the size of life, coloured, it pro- 
duces all the effect of an anatomical preparation ||. 

Cano fought a duel with Sebastian de Xlanos y Valdes, 
whom he wounded, and he was accordingly obliged to fly 
to Madrid. In the capital he found a protector in his 
former fellow-pupil, Velazquez, who presented him to 
the Count-Duke of Olivares. In 1643, Cano went to 
seek employment at Toledo, and in the interval, be- 
tween this year and 1660, must have occurred the death 
of his wife, who was supposed to have been assassinated 
by the artist himself : it is said that he endured the 
rack without confessing, but Cean Bermudez was unable 
to find any record of the judicial proceedings in his 

* Hand-book, p. 386 ; compare For. Qy. No. zxtI. p. 265. 

+ Ibid. p. 387. t Ibid. p. 411. 

§ Ibid. p. 847. II For. Qy. No. xxvi. p. 266. 
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case *. According to the account of Palomino, he fled 
from justice originally to Valencia, and then to the 
Carthusian convent of the Porta Coeli, near that city ; 
it is certain that he left pictures in hoth places. 

In 1651 he ohtained from the Crown a stall as raeio- 
neroy or minor canon, in the cathedral of Granada, on 
condition of taking orders within the year. This space 
of time wajs twice enlarged, but as he failed to comply 
with the condition the chapter ejected him from his 
preferment f. He was, however, afterwards ordained 
sub-deacon on the title of a chaplaincy to the Bishop of « 
Salamanca; the king then caused his stall to be 
restored to him, with the arrears, and he enjoyed it 
until his death, which took place in 1667. 

In the Madrid Gallery is a portrait of a sculptor by 
Velazquez, which is conjectured to be that of Alonso 
Cano (No. 81). 

Cano's character was singular and violent : whether 
he reaUy killed his wife or not we do not know, but he 
was subject to strong impulses, and acted upon them 
without reflection. To the poor he was charitable ; but, 
with this exception, his finer feelings appear to have 
worked themselves off in the pensive melancholy and 

* Oean Bermndez, Diccion. i. p. 211 ; compare Palomino, iiL p. 578. 

i* According to Palomino it was necessary for him to obtain a dis- 
pensation firom Borne for bigamy before he could take orders, since 
he had married a widow (iii. p. 680). So in England, bigamy in its 
proper sense, either of marrying twice or marrying a widow, was 
originally a bar to pleading benefit of clergy, since it was an obstacle 
to orders ; see 1 Edw. lY. 12. Oleigy was restored to bigamists by 
1 Edw. VI. 12. See Hale, Pleas of the Crown, p. 229 ; Beeve's 
History of the English Law, L p. 143 ; iv. p. 471. 
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tender sentiment of his Virgins. Some of the anec- 
dotes which Palomino relates of him are so character- 
istic, not only of the man, but of the time and of the 
country, that it is worth while to extract them. 

An auditor (Oidor) of the chanceiy of Granada bore 
especial devotion to St. Antony of Padua, and wished for 
an image of the saint by the hands of Cano. When the 
figure was finished the judge came to see it, and liked it 
much. He inquired what money the artist expected for 
his work : the answer was, one hundred doubloons. The 
amateur was astonished, and asked " How many days 
might he have spent upon it?" Cano replied, "Some 
five-oud-twenty days." "Well," said the (Hdor^ " that 
comes to four doubloons a day." — "Your lordship 
reckons wrong," answered Cano, " for I have spent fifty 
years in learning how to execute it in twenty-five days." 
— " That is all very well ; but I have spent my patri- 
mony and my youth in studying at the university, and in a 
higher profession ; now here I am, Otdor in Granada, 
and if I get a doubloon a day it is as much as I 
do." Cano had scarcely patience to hear him out. "A 
higher profession indeed ! " he exclaimed. " The king 
can make ju(^es out of the dust of the earth, but it is 
reserved for God alone to make an Alonso Cano;" saying 
this, he took up the figure and dashed it to pieces on the 
pavement ; whereupon the Oidor escaped as fast as he 
could, not feeling sure that Cano's fury would confine 
itself to the statue. Jf we are to believe Palomino, it 
was owing to the offence taken by so great a man as an 
Oidor of Granada, " where they are venerated like 
deities upon the earth," that the canons deter- 
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miBed on declaring Cano's prebend vacant on ac- 
count of the non-fulfilment of the condition of taking 
orders *. 

Another characteristic of Gano was his insuperable re- 
pugnance for any persons tainted with Judaism. It ap- 
pears that in Granada the unhappy persons who were 
penitenciados, that is, who had been subjected to pen- 
ance by the Inquisition, were in the habit of getting 
what they could to support themselves by selling linen 
and other articles about the streets ; they wore of course 
the samhenito, or habit prescribed by the Holy Office 
as the external mark of their backslidings. If Cano 
met one of these men in the street he would cross to the 
other side, or get out of his way into the passage of a 
house. Occasionally, however, in turning a comer, or by 
mere accident, one of these wretches touched the garment 
of the artist, who then instantly sent his servant home 
for another cloak, or another doublet, and gave the pol- 
luted one to his attendant. The servant, however, did 
not dare to wear what he had thus acquired, or his 
master would have turned him out of the house forth- 
with ; he could only seU it. It is added that the mani- 
fest profit which the servant derived from his master's 
religious scruples made people doubt whether in all 
cases the Jew had really brushed against the artist, or 
whether the servant had himself twitched the cloak as 
the Jew passed. At any rate the servant had been heard 
to remonstrate, and urge " that it was the slightest touch 
in the world, Sir ; it cannot matter." — " Not matter ? 

* Palomino, iii. pp. 582-3. 
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you scoundrel — ^in such things as these, every thing 
matters ; " and the valet got the cloak. 

On one occasion Cano's housekeeper, with an excess 
of audacity, had actually brought one of these peniten- 
dados into the house, and was buying some linen of 
him ; a dispute about the price caused high words, and 
the master came, hearing a disturbance. What could 
he do ? he could not defile himself by laying hands on 
the miscreant, who got away whilst the artist was look- 
ing for some weapon which he could use without the 
risk of touching him. But the housekeeper had to fly 
to a neighbour's, and it was only after many entreaties, 
and after performing a rigorous quarantine, and under- 
going purification, that she was received back again. It 
is possible that, like the Amos of other canons since 
the days of Gano, she had valuable qualities besides her 
sincere repentance and her orthodoxy, which may have 
pleaded in her favour. 

In Alonso Cano the ruling passion was strong in 
death, in more ways than one. He lived in the parish 
of Santiago in the Albaycin, being the quarter in which 
was the prison of the Inquisition; the priest of the 
parish visited him when on his death-bed, and proposed 
to administer the sacraments to him after confession. 
Cano quietly asked him whether he was in the habit of 
administering it to the Jews on whom penance was im- 
posed by the Holy OflSce ; the priest replied that he was. 
" Well then," said Cano, ** Senor Licenciado, go with 
God, {se vaya con Dios,) and do not trouble yourself to 
call again; for the priest who administers the sacra- 
ments to the penitent Jews shall not administer them to 

VOL. III. tt 
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me." Accordingly he sent for the priest of the parish 
of St. Andrew. This last, however, gave offence in 
another form ; he put into the artist's hands a crucifbc of 
indifferent execution ; Cano desired him to take it away : 
the priest was so shocked that he thought him pos- 
sessed, and was on the point of exorcising him. " My 
son," he said, " what dost thou mean ? this is the Lord 
who redeemed thee, and who must save thee." — " I know 
that well," was the painter's answer ; " hut do you want 
to provoke me with this wretched thing, so as to give 
me over to the devil ? let me have a simple cross, for 
vdth that I can reverence Christ in fisiith ; I can worship 
him as he is in himself, and as I contemplate him in 
my ovm mind." This was done, and Alonso Cano died 
in the most exemplary manner, edifying the hystanders 
with his piety. He was buried in the vault below the 
choir of the cathedral of Granada*. 

Cano was a great painter ; his colour was good ; his 
execution vigorous ; the taste of his draperies and his 
forms in general pure ; in the expression of his figures 
he was full of sentiment and tenderness, vvithout being 
feeble or affected. The critic in the Kunstblatt speaks 
thus of his works in the Spanish Museum of the Louvre f. 

" The second room is rich in master-pieces : we find 
in it more than thirty Murillos ; two large pictures of 
Alonso Cano's have the next claim on our attention. The 
one (No. 18) represents the Deposition from the Cross, 
and is extraordinarily like a Vandyke ; the other, Balaam 
and his Ass, may be called a very remarkable picture. 

* Palomino, iii. p. 585. 

t Kunstblatt for May, 1838, No. 40, b. 159. 
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We have to admire the simple and straightforward 
manner in which this excellent artist has conceived his 
subject, and has extracted from it all the aid which it 
was capable of affording him ; we see what can be done 
by the genuine feeling of one who unites sound common 
sense with the accomplishments of a well-instructed 
painter, and who thinks of nature far more than he 
does of the dogmatic principles of any school of art 
The angel stands in the road with his drawn sword, im- 
seen by Balaam, but visible to his ass ; the latter, in her 
terror, has shrunk back against the wall of the vineyard, 
but, driven again by force into the path, she still finds the 
same obstacle in her way ; she rears and seems on the 
point of sinking down under the blows of the aged pro- 
phet. Alonso Cano has in this picture produced a 
master-piece, probably without any suspicion that he 
had done so ; for nothing can exceed the simplicity and 
natural feeling with which the subject is presented to 
us. The manner of Cano as a painter is soft, rich, and 
pleasing ; he might be called the Spanish Coreggio, as 
much with reference to his execution as to the character 
of his genius : his free and fertile pencil worked gracefully 
and naturally, without effect and without ever sacrificing 
correctness of drawing. With regard to his colouring, 
it is rich and fine, but a little smoky; the outlines 
consequently appear somewhat indistinct when one is 
close, though the detail and purity of the form may be 
seen at a certain distance from the picture. As a proof 
of what we say, we appeal to the Virgin and Child (No. 
16), which is so badly placed, and to the Deposition of 
the Cross (No. 18). 

G 2 
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" In the New Spanish Museum there are twenty-one 
pictures by Alonso Oano. Like the other Spanish 
masters he has painted his own portrait more than once. 
The one which bears the No. 30 is the best, and leaves 
nothing to desire in its colour or the transparency of its 
shadows."* 

The Royal Gallery at Madrid contains eight Canos ; 
one of these, the Christ at the Column, came from the 
Escurial. Of the remainder I would observe that the 
picture of the Body of Christ, supported and wept over 
by an Angel, is a splendid workf, and the head of the 
St. Jerome meditating on the Last Judgment is really 
magnificent J. In the north transept of the cathedral 
of Seville is a Virgin and Child, painted originally in 
Malaga for Don Andres de Cascantes; it is a fine 
picture, but with the glass which covered it when I saw 
it, and hanging where it does, it was not easy to appre- 
ciate its merits §. In the University are a St. John the 
Evangelist, and a St. John the Baptist. In the church 
of Monte Sion, in the same city, is a long picture 
of Purgatory, by Cano, which is very striking; one 
female head is especially beautiful, with the flakes of 
fire running off it. The flames below give no light; 
according to the conception of Milton — 

* Knnstblatt for May, 1888, s. 160. This is the portndt of him 
as a young man ; there are two others at a more adyanced period of 
life (Nos. 81, 82), in the same collection. 

t No. 166. 

t No. 227. 

§ See Ford's Hand-book, p. 256; Cean Beramdec, Oatedral de 
Sevilla, p. 78. 
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** A dungeon horrible on all lides round 
As one great furnace flamed, yet from thoae flamei 
No light, but rather darkness visible 
Served only to discover sights of woe." 

The finest Cano, however, which I saw in Seville, 
was the Tohit, helonging to Mr. Williams ; the colour 
of the landscape was very heaudfiil, and the form of the 
angel good. Where this picture and the two Holy 
Families, formerly in the same hands, now are, I do not 
know. At Malaga, in the church of Santiago, is a good 
Madonna del Rosario * S^'^. Gines, at Madrid, contains 
a painting of Christ seated and stripped f . 

To return to Paris, Marshal Soult has two or three 
Canos ; one, if I recollect right, is a very good female 
head. In the Esterhazy collection, at Vienna, will he 
found a very fine St. John writing his Eevelations : it is 
almost equal in dignity to a Fra Bartolomeo : hesides 
this, there is in the same palace a ** iioli me tangere " of 
great merit. 

Herr von Speck of Leipsic had, in 1828, a Virgin 
and Child hy Alonso C^o ; and in the Pinacothek of 
Munich there is a picture of St. Anthony of Padua 
kneeling hefore the Virgin with the infant Christ in his 
arms. A picture of the same suhject is descrihed hy 
Waagen as belonging to the Earl of Shrewsbury, at Al- 
ton Towers {. 

Cano had a pupil, Pedro Atarumo Bocanegra, who 
was bom at Granada, and has left some pictures in 
the cathedral of his native place. Mr. Ford says 
of him, " he was a vain man, and painted pictures 

♦ Ford's Hand-book, p. 854. f Ibid. p. 790. 

t Waagen, Engknd, iL s. 468. 
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larger in size than in merit."* He is said to Lave 
profited by the study of Pedro de Moya s works, of 
whom we shall presently speak. 

I never saw any picture by Cano's adversary in 
his duel, Sebastian de Uanos y Valdes, except that in 
the gallery of the Duke of Dalmatia; which came, 
I believe, from the College of S*°. Tomas, at Seville. 
It represents the Virgin " del Rosarioy" with wor- 
shippers kneeling at her feet. The productions of 
this master, not in private houses, were so rare that 
Cean Bermudez could only mention two, of which this 
picture is one. There is a feeling of the old type about 
the Virgin and the Angels; whilst the truth of the 
figure at her feet, the richness of the drapery, and the 
southern glow of the garden background, combine, in my 
opinion, to place it among the finest works of the Spanish 
school. The Virgin's head is very beautiful ; her hair 
is light ; the man kneeling is clothed in black, and has 
his breviary in his hand. Llanos y Valdes was the 
scholar who endured the longest the harshness of old 
Herrera; he was more than once President of the 
Academy of Seville. 

If the picture just referred to be that from S*°. Tomas, 
it bears the date of 1667. 

Pedro de Moya was bom at Granada in 1610, and be- 
came the fellow pupil of Alonso Cano and MuriUo, in 
the school of Castillo. Tired of painting, he entered the 
army, and served in Flanders; but here his old taste re- 
turned at the sight of the works of the great Flemish 
painters. Vandyck's pictures especially struck him, 
and he determined to seek that master in London and 

* F<»d's Hand-book, p. 387. 
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become his pupil. This he did, but before he had been 
more than six months with Vandyck the latter died, in 
England, in 1641. Overwhelmed with grief, Moya re- 
turned to Seville ; but his short acquaintance with 
the great portrait-painter is said to have borne finit in 
the influence which it exercised on the style of Mu- 
rillo *. Later in life he returned to Granada, and there 
left some of his works. How successfully Moya imitated 
Vandyck may be seen from a portrait by him in the 
Esterhazy palace, at Vienna. His death took place 
in 1666. According to Waagen, there is a picture of 
Moya's in the possession of the Earl of Shrewsbury, at 
Alton Towers ; the subject is a merry party, ** full of 
life," he says, " and clearly painted ; but, like many 
Spanish pictures, it wants style, "f 

Francisco Zwharan is a master whose life does not 
ofifer the amusing incidents afforded by that of Alonso 
Cano : as a painter, however, he was quite as great a 
man ; if he wanted Cano's tenderness, he made up for it 
in vigour. Zurbaran was bom of humble parents, at 
Fuente de Cantos, in Estremadura, in the year 1598. 
When sent to Seville he became the pupil of Eoelas ; 
but he worked most from nature, and was especially 
careful in his studies of drapery. 

Velazquez caused him to be summoned to Madrid ; 
here he painted for the Buenretiro the Labours of Her- 
cules, which are now in the Royal Museum; he was 
made painter to the king, as his signature on one of his 

* S«e Eugler'g Hand-book of German and Flemish Painting, 
p. 243, Editor's note. 

f Waagen, England, ii. s. 463. 
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pictures, formerly in the " Cartuxa " of Xeres, shows. 
Palomino tells us that Philip IV. stopped one day to 
look at him whilst at work, and, laying his hand on the 
artistes shoulder, saluted him as " Pintor del Bey y Bey 
de los pintores.''* Zurbaran is said to have died at the 
court in 1662. 

This master has been called the Spanish Caravaggio. 
Mr. Ford truly says he was " a fiEU* greater and more 
Titianesque painter. He was unrivalled in painting the 
Spanish Carthusian, as Murillo was for Mendicant 
monks, and Roelas for Jesuits." " The studier of style," 
he eidds in another passage, '' will notice the peculiai* 
pinky tone of this master, especially in female cheeks ; 
the prevalent use of rouge at that time influenced his eye, 
as it did that of Velazquez."! Where indeed shall we 
And a Caravaggio equal to Zurbaran's noble picture 
formerly in the College of S °. Tomas? The Pieta of 
the Italian master in the Vatican, though fine, does not in 
my opinion, come near it. Indeed there are few pictures 
in the world which are superior to it. I have been told 
that when it hung in the Louvre with all the master-pieces 
of Italy beside it, it kept its place. This picture was 
painted in 1625. The Virgin and Christ are above in 
glory with St. Paul and St. Dominic, whilst below is 
St. Thomas Aquinas with the four Doctors of the Latin 
Church I; nearest of all kneel the Emperor Charles V. 

* Falomiiio, iii. p. 529. 

t Ford's Hand-book, pp. 256. 264. 

X St. Thomas's position in tMs picture is most appropriate ; he was 
ranked with Ambrose, Angustin, Jerome, and Gregory, and treated 
as the fifth great Doctor of the Latin Choich by Pins V. in 1568. See 
Ribadeneira, p. 128. 
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in his imperial crown and mantle, and the Archbishop 
Diego Deza, who was the founder of the college. The 
two latter figures are inimitable, nor is the figure of St. 
Jerome, with his uplifted finger, and the expression of 
deep thought on his feuse, at all less striking ; a broad 
mass of shadow is thrown across the lower part, but the 
background is sunny ; the composition is simple, and the 
style severe and massive. The head of St Thomas was 
a portrait of Don Agustin de Escobar*. This picture 
is now in the Museum at Seville, where, according to 
Captain Widdrington, it can scarcely be seenf. Wilkie 
does not seem to have paid much attention to any 
Spanish pictures, except those of Murillo and Velaz- 
quez; yet even he says, in his journal, he ''saw the 
Francisco Zurbaran in the Santa Tomasa {sic) — a superb 
picture, which places that master next to Murillo, and in 
a style that we could wish the great painter of Seville 
had in some degree followed." J 

About the same time that he painted this celebrated 
picture, Zurbaran executed those in the retablo of the 
chapel of St. Peter in the cathedral, to the order of 
the Marquis de Malagon. It is not easy to see them 
where they hang. 

Of the three pictures formerly in the sacristy of the 
Carthusian convent, the finest is that of San Bruno in 
deep humility before the Pope. Captain Widdrington 

* Mr. Ford says (p. 264) the head of S'^. Domingo ; but see Gean 
Bermudez; Diccion. iv. p. 46. It is right to say that D. Agastin de 
Escobar is not the Jesuit whom Pascal has immortalized. 

t Spain in 1848, i. p. 247. 

X Cunningham's Life of Wilkie, ii. p. 529. 

o3 
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says of this picture, too, — " After a long search for tiie 
San Bruno before the Pope, by Zurbaran, formerly 
the " Caituxa," I was on the point of giving it up, when 
I discovered it at the very top of the chancel," (that is, 
in the New Museum, formerly the " Merced,") " where 
a telescope was almost necessary for its inspection. 
This is not only one of the best pictures in Seville, but 
there are few better in Spain ; yet it is completely lost 
in the situation they have assigned it. The same has 
happened, more or less, to most of the pictures in this 
vast repository ; and it is difficult to imagine the reasons 
which have influenced the ' Hanging Committee ' of the 
Academy in their selection of places for the great pro- 
ductions of their celebrated predecessors. The misfor- 
tune is, as 1 was informed, the fitting up this ill-managed 
site has cost a large sum of money, which, of course, 
there will be difficulty in again raising, should they re- 
pent of their mistaken proceedings."* 

In two others of the great monasteries of Spain, Zur- 
baran executed a series of pictures. One of these was 
the "Cartuxa," at Xeres ; the other, that of the Hierony- 
mites, at Guadaloupe. The pictures from the former are 
now in the Museum at Cadiz; those from the latter, 
eight in number, were seen by Captain Widdrington, in 
^1843, in their original places, and on his return to Ma- 
drid he suggested their transfer to the Royal Museum f. 

A St. Bruno, by Zurbaran, will be found in the Mu- 
seum at Valladolid J. 

• Spain in 1843, i. p. 248. 

f Ford's Hand-book, p. 538 ; Spain in 1848, i. p. 127. 

X Ford's Hand-book, p. 630. 
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With regard to Zurbaran's pictures in the Museum 
at Madrid, ten of those in the present catalogue are the 
Labours of Hercules, already mentioned as painted for 
the Buen-retiro. Another of the infieait Christ asleep, 
with the crown of thorns by his side, is finely coloured, 
and a beautiful work 

The Duke of Dalmatia possesses about twelve of this 
master's pictures, among which is a St. Anthony — a good 
specimen — ^from the ** Mercenaries descalzos," at Seville. 

The Spanish Museum in the Louvre professes to 
contain as many as eighty productions from the pencil 
of Zurbaran. The writer in the Eunstblatt gives it 
credit for thirty fine originals ; a fair share, it must be 
admitted. He considers the Judith with the Head of 
Holofemes (No. 322), and the Monk with a Skull (No. 
351), as the two best*. 

The Pinacothek at Munich possesses a striking pic- 
ture of St. John and the Virgin. In tlv9 Esterhazy 
Palace at Vienna there is an Immaculate Conception, 
^ ascribed to Zurbaran, and two heads, which Kugler tells 
us resemble the manner of Rubens f. 

Among the few specimens of the master in this coun- 
try, is a Flight into Egypt, belonging to Lord Claren- 
don ; and the Duke of Sutherland has four pictures, of 
which one, a Holy Family, is highly prized by Waagen J ; 
it is signed by the artist : besides this, there are three 
figures of Saints, from the collection of the Duke of 
Dalmatia. Waagen thinks that the picture attributed 

♦ Kunstblatt for May, 1839, s. 167. 

•f* Handbucb der Gksch. der Malerei, s. 259. 

t England, ii. s. 64. 
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to Morales, at Dulwich, looks like Zurbaran's, though 
rather feeble in the extremities of the figure of Christ*. 

Two or three masters of second-rate merit remain to 
be noticed, before I pass on to Murillo and Velazquez ; 
and it may be well to refer to them in this place, al- 
though they do not belong to the school of Seville. 
Eugenio Coxes was the son of the master who has been 
already named f, and was bom at Madrid in 1577. 
Philip 111. employed him at the Fardo, and he exe- 
cuted various works in the churches of Madrid and To- 
ledo. He died in 1642. A fiBdr specimen of his skill 
is afforded by the picture in the Maxlrid Gallery, repre- 
senting, according to the catalogue, the Attack of the 
English on Cadiz, in 1626, by the " Conde de Lest" 
which we are informed is '* Spanish for Essex ; the 
real leader being Lord Wimbledon. "J 

Another painter of battles was the captain of horse, 
Juan de Toledo , bom at Lorca, in 1610, and afterwards 
established at Granada. He studied under M. Angelo 
Cerquozzi. Three of his battle-pieces are in the Royal ^ 
Gallery, and pictures by him of sacred subjects exist in 
one or two churches at Maxlrid, as well as at Alcala and 
Talavera. He died in 1665. 

Pedro de las Cv£vas was bom at Meidrid, in 1568, 
where his school became of some celebrity; but he him- 
self was a disappointed man, having failed in obtaining 
the post of painter to the king. He died in 1635, at 
the age of 77. 

* England, ii. 8. 193. 

f See above, p. 89. 

X Ford's Hand-book, p. 756. 
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Antonio Fernandez Arias was the pupil of Pedro de 
las Cuevas. It is said that he painted all the pictures 
of the principal retahlo for the ** Carmen Calzado " of 
Toledo, when he was only fourteen years of age ! At 
twenty-five he was a distinguished painter, and was se- 
lected by the Count-Duke to execute the portraits of the 
Kings of Spain in the Old Palace. He died in 1684. 

Antonio Pereda was bom at Valladolid about 1699. 
He, too, became the pupil of Pedro de las Cuevas, and, ' 
like Arias, excited much attention by his proficiency at 
an early a^e. When eighteen years old, he painted a 
Conception which no one would at first believe to be his 
own work : he thus attracted the notice of the Count- 
Duke, who employed him in the Buen-retiro. He died 
in 1 669. There are two of his pictures in the Madrid 
Gallery ; one a St. Jerome meditating on the Last Judg- 
ment *. In the collection of Marshal Soult is a Christ 
asleep on the Cross, with flowers and skulls about him. 
It is well painted, but fluttering, and not in very good 
taste. The Esterhazy Gallery, at Vienna, contains a 
very good picture of St. Anthony and Christ, by this 
master, and there are three or four of his works in the 
Munich collection. 

Jusepe Leonardo, whom I have already mentioned f , 
was a fellow-pupil with Pereda in the school of Pedro 
de las Cuevas. He was bom in 1616. It is unfor- 
timate for this artist that the subject of one of his pic- 
tures — the Surrender of Breda — provokes a compari- 
son with the glorious work of Velazquez in the same 
collection. 

* Hand-book, p. 756. f See above, p. 96. 
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To avoid all confusion, it may be well to say that 
there was another painter of the same name as the 
last — Fray Agmtin Leonardo, He was a monk in the 
monastery of Fuig, in the kingdom of Valencia, where 
he painted some large pictures representing the siege 
of Valencia by Jayme el Conquistador, and other sub- 
jects. He also worked at Madrid, at Toledo, and at Se 
ville. The date on one of his pictures was 1624. 

FrancUco CoUantes, bom at Madrid in 1599, was a 
pupil of Vincencio Carducho. He is one of the few 
Spaniards who have painted landscapes; and that he 
did so with considerable power may be seen in his sin- 
gular picture of the Vision of Ezekiel, in the Madrid 
Gallery : the dry bones are becoming instinct with life 
at the word of the prophet. The artist died in 1656. 
A landscape, by Collantes, will be found in the Pina- 
cothek at Munich. 

Bartolome Boman stood high among his contempo- 
raries, both as to drawing and colour. He was bom in 
1596, and became the best pupil of Vincencio Carducho. 
He afterwards passed into the school of Velazquez, but, 
upon the whole, he had little success as an artist. His 
death took place in 1659. 



CHAPTER VI. 

VELAZQUEZ AND MUBILLO. 



The originality of an artist or a writer is the quality 
which perhaps excites the most general admiration, and 
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which it is at the same time, the most difficult properly to 
appreciate. We understand by this term the opposite 
to that which is common-place — ^a power of conception or 
of expression which presents itself to us as fresh, and 
exercises aU the charm of newness, in addition to its 
intrinsic excellence. The possessioii of such a power 
is by its very nature rare. An original painter or poet 
teaches us how to derive fresh gratification and instruc- 
tion from the contemplation of things with which we 
have long been familiar. The number of objects which 
present themselves to us is in a certain sense limited ; 
but the points of view in which each may be contem- 
plated are innumerable. If we set two artists to make 
a sketch of the same building, or the same landscape, 
each of their drawings may be like nature, but in all 
probability they will be wholly different one from the 
other. Both may resemble the original ; but the resem- 
blance stamped upon the paper has passed through the 
medium of the artist's mind, and his conception of the 
scene before him is what we receive. As Carlyle says, 
** To Newton, and to Newton's dog. Diamond, what a 
diJBFerent pair of universes ; while the painting on the 
optical retina of both was, most likely, the same ! "* 

So the stories of gospel history, or of the Old Tester 
ment, or of heathen mythology, have been treated over and 
over again : still original conceptions of their hackneyed 
scenes have been and are produced by great men. The 
style of a poet or a painter may, indeed, be founded on the 
antique ; but it does not follow that his conception and exe- 

• French Bevolntion, i. p. 8. 
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cution of a subject is not original. Can we doubt the ori- 
ginality of Milton whilst we acknowledge his imitation of 
ancient models? or do we question the originality of Mi- 
chael Angel because he studied each muscle of the Torso ? 
On the contrary, the true originality of genius is more par- 
ticularly shown under such circumstances : in the hands 
of an ordinaiy man the result of such study is servile 
imitation of the external character; whilst the great 
master moulds not the marble, but his own mind, ac- 
cording to the type which he has set before him. The 
one reproduces a more or less imperfect repetition of the 
individual object, whilst he probably endeavours to con- 
ceal the plagiarism by varying the accidents and alter- 
ing the combinations which surround it; the other 
creates an instrument which he can apply with fresh 
force and increased power to every object, however fami- 
liar and common-place. 

It is difficult to be original under any circumstances ; 
and there is no quality the search for which is more apt 
to lead its votaries into error and confusion. A large 
portion of the world are eager to show their apprecia- 
tion of original genius by hailing as such that which is 
odd or exaggerated ; and there are always artists and 
authors who, conscious that they cannot profit by the 
models of established excellence without the risk of ser- 
vile imitation, burst out into worthless singularity or 
whimsical caricature. 

Some masters stand alone, and strike us as if they 
might have developed their own genius independently of 
all that had gone before. Such, perhaps, were Shakspere 
in literature, and Rembrandt in painting ; but the origin- 
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ality of many great and profound minds has been shown in 
the power of assimilation, without sinking into copying, 
quite as much as in the creation of a new style or charac* 
ter of art. The distinction between original genius and 
second-rate powers is nowhere more visible. Eaphael 
incorporated in his own works the gentle beauty of the 
Umbrian school, and the character of the old Christian 
types: he appropriated the principles of these early 
masters, and applied them himself to nature ; he taught 
himself to see as they had seen, and he did not by this 
process stifle the originality of his own genius. On the 
other hand, we have lately been in the habit of seeing 
many attempts to reproduce this same early character 
in art, which have, for the most part, ended in convey- 
ing an impression of direct imitation, rather than of ori> 
ginal power on the part of the artist. It is easy to pick 
up the husks, but not so easy to re-create the principle 
which shall germinate anew, and produce fresh fruit 
of the same kind. 

I have made these observations on the originality of 
artists for the purpose of enabling the reader to esti- 
mate correctly the genius of Velazquez and Murillo. 
These painters, especially the former, were eminently 
original, though they appeared after a long line of mas- 
ters trained under foreign influence, and although they 
themselves profited largely by the study of the works of 
others. For the arts of design in Spain were, as we 
have seen, fostered by foreign instruction. 

With regard to Spanish poetry, at the time which is 
considered as that of its greatest excellence, it bore 
strong marks of its forced cultivation : but the relics of 
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earlier days have come down to us, and the poem of the 
Cid, as well as the older ballads, attest the existence of 
a national school antecedent to the direct influence of 
Italian cultivation. This under-current of original and 
native feeling burst forth again in the works of Cer- 
vantes and Calderon. 

In painting, the case is unfortunately somewhat dif- 
ferent. We have already seen that few or no remains 
of genuine Spanish art can be produced to prove the 
existence of an early national school, and we have traced 
the progress of pamting under the direct and visible 
guidance of Italian examples. Great men, from time 
to time, show themselves among the crowd of imitators, 
and stand forth as true Spanish painters, of original 
power ; but the peculiar character of the nation, as well 
as the greatest excellence in the art itself, was mani- 
fested late in the seventeenth century, in the works 
of Velazquez and Murillo. 

I have thought it right to devote a separate chapter 
to these two masters : their names are for the most part 
taken as denoting the whole Spanish school : they are its 
representatives in foreign lands. It is true that of late 
years, since Spain has been frequently visited, and since 
the Spanish Museum of the Louvre has been formed, 
the names of other Spanish artists have become more 
fjBuniliar, and the public know that the works of these 
two great men do not constitute the whole of Spanish 
art. Still they are the worthy representatives of their 
country ; taken together, they present to us, in their 
most perfect form, the true characteristics of the school 
to which they belong. Viewed in relation to each other, 
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they are different; but the very differences between 
two contemporary masters, rich in the same national' 
peculiarities, and nominally, at least, belonging to the 
same school, afford most instructive matter for reflection 
and comparison. 

Diego Velazquez de 8Uva was the son of Juan Rodri- 
guez de Silva and Oeronima Velazquez, and, therefore, 
according to Cean Bermudez, he would have been more 
properly called Diego Rodriguez de Silva y Velazquez. 
His father's ancestors were Portuguese, but the fiEunily 
had established itself at Seville. The young Velazquez 
was bom in 150^, and baptized in the church of St. 
Pedro. His disposition for art caused him to be placed 
in the school of the elder Herrera, whose harshness and 
ill temper soon became intolerable to his pupil. Her- 
rera*s style was rough and bold to an excess, and " the 
principles of his method and handling are to be traced 
in all the works of the scholar, improved indeed by a 
higher quality of touch and intention." * . He transfer- 
red himself to the more tranquil household and feebler 
studio of Pacheco, from whom he had little to learn 
except empty academical rules and the precepts of the 
Inquisition. After five years he married Juana, his 
master's daughter. Pacheco himseK gives the follow- 
ing account of the match : — 

^' Diego de Silva Velazquez, my son-in-law, properly 
occupies the third place, to whom, after five years of 
education and instruction, I gave my daughter in mar- 
riage, moved by his virtue, his purity, and his good 

* See Mr. Ford's article ** Velazquez/' in the Penny Cyclopsedia. 
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parts, as well as by the hopes derived from his great 
natural genius. The honour of being his master is 
greater than that of being his father-in-law, and there* 
fore it is just to overthrow the boldness of a certain 
person who wishes to claim this glory, depriving me of 
the crown of my declining years. I hold it to be no 
disgrace that the pupil should surpass the master. 
Leonardo da Vinci did not lose anything by having 
Eaphael for his pupil ; nor Giorgione, Titian ; nor Plato, 
Aristotle."* 

In another place Pacheco describes the mode of study 
pursued by Velazquez f. He says — " HI kept in his pay 
a peasant boy as an apprentice, who served him for a 
model in different sorts of action and in various atti- 
tudes ; sometimes laughing, sometimes crying, without 
avoiding any difficulty whatever. From him he exe- 
cuted many heads in charcoal, heightened with white on 
blue paper, and many others completely coloured 
{naturaleajy by which means he acquired his certainty 
in portraits." 

In truth Velazquez was essentially a Naturalist ; he 
acquired facility by painting fruit, fish, and inanimate 
objects I ; such pictures, in short, as the Spaniards call 
^* Bodegones.** The style of Caravaggio and Bibera 
was that which he first imitated. Two of his pictures 
of this period may yet be seen : one is the Adoration of the 
Shepherds, which was formerly in the possession of the 



• Pacheco, p. 101. f Ibid, p. 437, 

X See Palomino, iii, p. 479. 
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Conde de Aguila at Seville, and has been purchased for 
the Spanish Museum in the Louvre * ; the other is the 
Water-carrier, called *'El Aguador de SevUla" origin- 
ally in the palace at Madrid, now at Apslej House f . 
The former picture is hard and powerful : the bend of 
the hand and arm of the Virgin is angular ; the men 
look like gipsies; but the whole is wonderfully exe- 
cuted. The latter is a magnificent specimen of breadth 
and force of truth, in which we see distinctly the genius 
of Velazquez. 

When Velazquez was twenty-three years of age the 
works of Luis Tristan, and of other masters, excited in 
him a wish to visit Madrid; accordingly, in April, 1622, 
he left Seville J. In the capital he was well received 
by the Sevillians, Don Luis and Don Melchior de Al- 
cazar, as well as by Don Juan de Fonseca, who held 
an office at court. At the time of this visit he painted 
a portrait of the poet Gongora at the express request of 
Pacheco, and then returned home to Seville. In 1623 
Fonseca, at the desire of the Count-Duke of Olivarez, 
summoned him to Madrid : Velazquez obeyed the call, 
and painted the portrait of his new patron. He then 
was allowed to paint Philip IV. himself, and his work 

* No. 282 ; compare Kuiutblatt for May 23, 1839, No. 42, p. 
166 ; Penny Cyclopedia, art. Velazquez ; Cean Bermudez, Diccion. 
V. p. 168. 

f This picture is especially mentioned by Palomino, iii. p. 479 ; 
Cean Bermudez, v. pp. 158. 178 : it was etched by CK>ya; compare 
Heng's works, London, 1796, ii. p. 83. It has been exhibited this 
year (1847) at the British Institution. 

X Palomino, iii. p. 483 ; Pacheco, p. 101. 
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gave such satisfiactioii, that Olivarez is said to have 
affirmed no artist had really painted the king before. 
Velazquez also made a sketch of Charles I., who was 
at Madrid on his mad expedition of wooing the 
Infenta. This last portrait has unfortunately disap- 
peared* : the artist received one hundred crowns for it. 
The greatest attention seems to have been paid to 
Velazquez: when he was ill, the count-duke sent the 
king's own physician to visit him f ; he alone enjoyed 
tlie privilege of painting his majesty, and obtained the 
post of ** Pintor de C4mara," with a regular salary in 
addition to the payments for his works J. Velazquez 
afterwards painted a grand portrait of Philip on horse- 
back, which elicited all sorts of flattering compliments 
in verse from the poets of the day. In 1627 he finished 
a great picture of " the Expulsion of the Moriscos by 
the pious King Philip III. ; a chastisement well merited 
by such an infamous and seditious race ; since, faithless 
to God and to the king, they remained obstinate in the 
sect of Mahomet, and kept up a secret intelligence with 
the Turks and Moors of Barbary with a view to a 
rebellion." 

* Compare Palomino, iii. p. 484 ; PacHeco, p. 102 ; Penny Cyclo- 
paedia. I regret to say that I cannot express a belief in the authen- 
ticity of the picture exhibited this year (1847) as being the long-lost 
portrait of Charles I. mentioned in the text. In the first place, it is 
not, in my opinion, by Yelazquez ; in the second, it is a finished 
picture ; and, in the third, it represents Charles as older than twenty- 
three years, which was his age when at Madrid. 

t Pacheco, p. 102. 

t Palomino, iii. p. 485. 
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" D. Diego Velazquez painted tMs history in competi- 
tion with three of the king's painters, Eugenie Caxes, 
Vicencio Garduchi, and Angelo Nardi, and, in the 
opinion of the persons whom his majesty named to 
judge, he surpassed them all." * 

His picture was accordingly selected to decorate the 
palace, and Velazquez was made " Usher of the chamber," 
with a salary and allowance. 

In the month of August, 1628, Rubens visited Spain 
for the second time f ; he remained there nine months. 
" With painters," says Pacheco, " he had little inter- 
course ; with my son-in-law alone he became a friend 
(he had corresponded with him before), and showed 
much favour to his works on account of his modesty : 
they visited the Escurial together."! 

In the following year Velazquez obtained the king's 
permission to visit Italy, and embarked at Barcelona on 
the 10th of August with the Marquis of Spinola. He 
proceeded to Venice, where he made some stay. The 
ambassador lodged him in his house and invited him to 
his own table : the state of the city was such, that when 
he went out to see the place he was accompanied by a 
guard from the embassy §. Palomino tells us that he 
drew much whilst at Venice, and studied especially the 
large picture of the Crucifixion in the school of St. 

* Palomino, iii. p. 487 ; Pacheco, p. 103. 

f He had been there before in 1605, on a mission from the Dnke of 
Hantua. The reader will find a notice of Rubens's.. journeys to Spain 
in the Hand-book of the German, Flemish, and Dutch Schools, 
p. 236, note. 

t Pacheco, p. 100. 

§ Ibid. p. 103. 
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Koch, by Tintoret*. At Ferrara Velazquez was re- 
ceived with honour by the Cardinal Saquete, who had 
been nuncio in Spain, and he remained there two days : 
thence he passed through Bologna without stopping, and 
went on to Rome by Loreto. 

Urban VIII. (Barberino) was pope at the time of 
Velazquez's arrival at Home. We know that he was 
far from friendly to the Spanish court, and thwarted its 
political schemes without scruple: his character was 
harsh and self-willed f. His reception, however, of 
Velazquez was most favourable : the painter was lodged 
in the Vatican, and had imrestrained access to the 
works of Raphael and M. Angelo, which he studied 
diligently J. Afterwards, thinking the Villa Medici on 
the Trinita dei Monti better adapted to his studies, he 
got the Conde de Monterey, who was Spanish ambassa- 
dor, to apply to the Grand Duke of Tuscany for per- 
mission to occupy it ; this was granted, and Velazquez 
remained there more than two months. The malaria, 
however, drove him to the ambass£idor*s house in the 
Piazza di Spagna, where he received all the attention 
which the state of his health required. 

Velazquez remained a year at Rome, and whilst there 
executed the two pictures — one of which is now in the 
Madrid Gallery, and the other at the Escurial — the 

• Palomino, iii. p. 489. 

f See Banke, Papste, ii b. 542. He is tke pope wko, when 
pressed with some old Papal decisions, which were awkward prece- 
dents, answered, that ''the decree of one liying pope was worth more 
than the opinions of a hundred dead ones.'' 

t Pacheoo, p. 104. 
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Forge of Vulcan and the Garment of Joseph shown to 
Jacob. Mr. Ford thus characterizes them : " In spite 
of much truth, character, and powerful painting, they 
are singularly marked with most ordinary forms. The 
children of Jacob are the kinsmen of the model peasant, 
and Vulcan is a mere farrier, and his assistants brawny 
Gallicians. It would seem that the Spaniard, to prove 
his independence, had lowered his lowest transcript of 
nature to brave the ideal and divine under the shadow 
of Eaphael himself." * Certain it is that these pictures 
show but little trace of the artist's studies in the 
Vatican, or of the influence of those antique statues 
which are said to have formed part of his inducement to 
remove to the Villa Medici f. He also painted a por 
trait of himself, which Pacheco tells us he possessed. 

From Home Velazquez proceeded to Naples, where 
he made the acquaintance of Kibera, and executed a 
portrait of the Queen of Hungary, Mariana, sister of 
Philip IV. and wife of Ferdmand III. Early in 1631 
he returned to Madrid. He found the Count-Duke as 
much his friend as ever ; and, on kissing the king's 
hand, he thanked him for not having allowed any other 
painter to take his portrait whilst he was absent. 

" It is," Mr. Ford observes, " to the credit of the 
Austrian dynasty that they relaxed in favour of the fine 
arts the rigid ceremonial of Spanish etiquette. Charles V. 
made a friend of Titian, and Philip II. of Herrera the 
architect." J Velazquez had his studio in the palace, 
and the king kept a key by means of which he had access 

♦ Penny Cjclopsedin, art. " Velazquez." f See Pacheco, p. 104. 

t Penny Cyclopaedia. 

VOL. III. H 
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to it when he pleased. Almost eyery day Philip IV. 
used to visit the artist, and would sit and watch him 
whilst at work *. He bestowed places of profit on the 
father of Velazquez, as well as po6ts in the royal house- 
hold and the chamberlain's key on the painter himself. 

** Velazquez now painted the magnificent equestrian 
portrait of Philip IV., from which the great carver 
Montanez made a model in wood in order to be sent to 
Florence, where it was cast in bronze by Pedro Tacca» 
and now exists in the gardens of the Buen Eetiro."f 
It was for tbis portrait that the king condescended on 
one occasion to sit for three hours continuously |. 
Another portrait, executed by the artist about this time, 
was that of the Duke of Modena. He also painted a 
Christ on the Cross for the conyent of St. Placido, of 
which Palomino especially remarks that the feet are 
fiastened with two nails, in accordance with the opinion 
of the painter's father-in-law §. This picture is now in 
the Eoyal Museum at Madrid. 

The celebrated portrait of Adrian Pulido Parqja bore 
date in the year 1639 : this person was a native of 
Madrid, knight of the order of Santiago and captain- 
general of the Spanish forces in New Spain. It is said 
that Philip IV., coming as usual to see the artist at 
work, started when he saw this portrait, and, address- 
ing himself to it, exclaimed, "What! art thou still 

♦ Pacheeo, p. 106. 

f Ford^ Penny Cydopeedia. Tke statue was, in 1844, moved i» 
the Plaza del OrienU in Madrid. 

X Pacheco, p. 105. 

§ Palomino, iii. p. 492 ; see aliove, p. 19 ; the mimber of tfaU 
picture in the Catalogae is 51. 
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fafiie? Did I not send thee off? How is it thoa art 
not gone?" JBut, seeing that the figure did not salute 
him, the king discoyered his mistake, and, tmming to 
Yehizquez, said, *' I assure jou I was deceived/* This -was 
prohablj nothing more than a compliment to the artist. 

In 1642 and 1644 Velazquez aecompamed Philip on 
his journeys into Aragim. In 1643 the original patron of 
the painter, the Count-Duke of Olivares, was disgraced 
and haoished to Toro, which he never left until his 
remains were transferred to Leeches — the convent deco- 
rated at his expense hj the pencil of Rubens *, Velaz- 
quez continued to show respect to the fallen fftvourite ; 
but his own position with the king does not appear to 
have changed : Philip did not resent his fidelity to his 
patron. 

In November, 1648, the king sent him to Italy with a 
commission to purchase pictures and statues, as well as 
to obtain easts of the finest antique works. He em- 
barked at Malaga, and proceeded by Genoa, Milan, and 
Padua to Venice, where he bought some pictures of 
Tintoret and of Paul Veronese for his royal master +. 
From Venice Velazquez went on to Bologna, Parma, 
and Florence; he did little more than pass through 
Home in the first instance, since it was necessary that 
he should see the viceroy at Naples, where he had the 
satisfaction of again meeting Eibera. On his return to 
Home he executed the glorious portrait of Innocent X. 

* Compare Hand-book of Dutch and Flemisli Schools, p. ^Z7, note. 

f One of the works of Tintoret -was the sketck of his " Gloria " in 
the Doge's palace at Venice. This sketch is now in the Madrid 
Gallery, No. 704. 

H 3 
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in the Doria Palace, which, Mr. Ford says, is the only 
real specimen of his art now in Eonie * ; although, 
according to Palomino, he painted a good many other 
portraits there during this visit f. Velazquez became a 
member of the Academy of St. Luke in 1650 ; and in 
the following year he returned to Spain, carrying with 
him casts and moulds from many antique statues. 

Philip IV. . had lost his first wife, Elizabeth of 
France, ahd during Velazquez's absence, according to 
the usual system of the Austrian and Bourbon fieunilies 
for accumulating the stupidity of successive generations, 
had married his own niece, Mary Anne, daughter of 
Ferdinand III. 

Velazquez, in 1652, received the great court place of 
Aposentador Mayor whose duties were those of pro- 
viding for the personal acconmaodation and lodging of 
the king; duties which Palomino tells us required the 
whole attention and time of the officer, and which, there^ 
fore, were the last that ought to have been imposed on 
Velazquez I : posterity was robbed of immortal works 
by the demands of court etiquette. 

In 1656, however, Velazquez executed that wonderful 
picture, now in the Royal Gallery at Madrid, to which 
Luca Giordano is said to have applied the compliment 
that it was " the Theology of Painting," meaning that, 

• Penny Cyclopaedia, art. " Velazquez." 

f Palomino, iii. p. 501. He mentions, among others, those of the 
Cardinal Pamfili and Donna Olimpia, as well as a head of the artist's 
slaye, Juan de Pareja, which, when it was afterwards exhibited, 
excited the admiration of all painters. 

X Palomino, iii. p. 506. 
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as theology was the noblest science, so that picture was 
the noblest production of the art to which it belonged *. 
Of the picture itself I shall speak hereafter ; but the 
story is current that Philip IV. made its completion 
the occasion of conferring a new and unusual honour on 
the artist : when he came to see it he took the palette 
and pencils and painted the cross of Santiago on the 
breast of .Velazquez himself, who is one of the person- 
ages in the picture. The artist's pedigree, however, 
was not such as to enable him to accept the order with- 
out a dispensation from the Pope, which was obtained, 
and followed up by a patent of " Hidalguia,'^ so that he 
was formally invested with the habit on tke 28th of 
November, 1659. 

Velazquez left Madrid in March, 1660, to fulfil the 
duties of his office in preparing for the accommodation 
of the royal family in their progress to the meeting on 
the Isle of Pheasants, at which the Infajita, Maria 
Theresa, was delivered over as the bride of Louis XI V.f 
The ceremony took place on the 4th of June. It is 
curious to reflect with what events and what conse- 
quences it was pregnant; even the diluvial action of the 
French Bevolution has not destroyed its significance : 

* Palomino, iii. p. 510. 

f His name will be found in the list of the royal suite given in 
the " Viage del Rey Nuestro Sefior Felipe IV. el grande a la fron- 
tera de Francia. Funciones Beales del desposorio y entregas de la 
Serenisima Se&ora In&nte de Espaiia Bofla Maria Teresa de Austria, 

&c. &c. &c., en relacion diaria ^por mano del Seftor Bon Pedro 

Fernandez del Campo y Angulo/' published in 1667. This book 
contains portraits of the royal personages, and a folding yiew of the 
ceremony on the £idasoa. 
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we are at thiB moment discussing the renunciations of 
the Spanish crown, the treaty of Uttecht, and the 
Montpensier marriage. The immediate result, how- 
ever, of the court ceremony with which we are con- 
oemed, was the death of Velazquez. He was taken ill 
on the 31st of July, soon after his return to Madrid, and 
died of fever on the 7th of August ; his widow, Juana 
Pacheco, survived her faushand only seven days, and 
was huried in the same tomb *. 

There are few men of great genius who have passed 
through life with such uniform prosperity as Velazquez. 
The fickleness and envy oi a court left him unharmed, 
and even the wreck of his mighty patron, the Count- 
Duke, did not diminish his favour with Philip, or lower 
his position. 

Mr. Ford has truly said — " Madrid is the only home 
of the mighty Andalusian, for here is almost his entire 
work." " Fortunately for Spain,'* he continues, " Buo- 
naparte's generals did not quite understand or appre- 
ciate his excellence, and few of his pictures were 
'transported.* Again, from having been exclusively 
the court painter, his works were monopolized by his 
royal patron ; and, being in the palace of Joseph, were 
tolerably respected, even by those who knew their mer- 
cantile value. Here, therefore, alone is he to be studied 
in all his Protean variety of power." f 

Accordingly the present Catalogue of the Royal 

* Vdaaques was buried in tke clittrc]i of S. Joan at Madrid. This 
chBzcb was polled down by the French in 1811 ; See Ford's HMid- 
book, p. 796. 

f Hand-book, p. 479. 
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Gallery at Madrid contains no less than sixty-two pic- 
tures by this great master : four only of them represent 
sacred subjects : one of these is the Crucifixion already 
alluded to as painted for the nuns of San Placido; 
another, fax more remarkable, is the picture of St. Paul 
the Hermit and St. Antony fed by a raven in the 
Desert, in the background the two lions are excavating 
the grave of Paul, whilst Antony is praying over the 
body*. The execution of this work is magnificent; 
Wilkie says-^'* Velazquez, a surprising fellow! The 
Hermit in a Bocky Desert pleased me much ; also a 
Dark Wood at Nightfall, "f 

Among the works of Velazquez, at Madrid, there are 
eight landscapes, exclusive of the picture last referred to ; 
one of them is a view of the Arch of Titus at Bome 
(No. 118); another is a beautiful sketch in the guden 
of Aranjuez. In fact, as the author of the Hand-book 
observes, *' Velazquez was equally great in portraits, 
history, sujets de genre, and landskip."t Wilkie re- 
marks, '* Velazquez is the only Spanish painter who 
seems to have made an attempt in landscape : I have 
seen some of his most original and daring. Titian 
seems to be his model ; and, although he lived before 
the time of Claude and Salvator Bosa§, he appears to 
have combined the breadth and picturesque efiEect for 

* The reader may readily turn to this and many otber legends of 
Christian mythology in Lord Linflsay's interesting Sketches of Chris* 
tian Art See i. p. 114. 

f Wilkie's Life, ii. p. 4S6; eompare Ford's Hand-book, p. 750. 

t Hand-book, p. 749. 

§ Strictly speaking, they were contemporaries, though they both 
ontlived Velazquez. The latter died, as we have seen, in 1660; 
Claude died, a yery old man, in 16S2, and Salrator in 1673. 
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which these two gi'eat painters are remarkable. " * Again, 
in writing to Collins, " Much as I might learn from 
Spain and from her arts, you, as a landscape painter, 
could learn but little, excepting only from some works 
of Velazquez who, in landscape, is a brilliant exception 
to the Spanish school. . Of him I saw a large landscape 
at Madrid that for breadth and richness I have seldom 
seen equalled. Titian seemed his model ; and I could 
venture to fency that in it Sir George Beaumont and 
Sir Joshua would have recognised their beau ideal of 
landscape. It was too abstract to have much detail or 
imitation ; but it had the very same sun we see, and the 
air we bi'eathe — ^the very soul and spirit of nature. ""I- . I 
imagine that in this passage Wilkie refers to the picture 
of St. Paul the Hermit and St. Antony in the Desert ; 
but some of the smaller landscapes of Velazquez are as 
brilliant and powerful as ever were painted. 
, If we pass now to those pictures which may be called 
historical, perhaps the chef d'oeuvre of the master is the 
Surrender of Breda by the Governor, Justin of Nassau," 
to Spinola. The feeling and expression of the figures 
is as wonderful as the technical execution. There is 
the genuine courtesy of a high-bred soldier in the de- 
meanour of the conqueror towards his fallen foe, and the 
whole composition is admirable. 

The quiet repose of the picture already mentioned, 
and which passes under the name of " las Meninas," 
forms an admirable contrast with the subject and feeling 
of the Surrender of Breda : — " The scene of the former 
represents the dull Infanta Margarita, who is tried to 
be amused by her page, while her two dwarfs worry a 
• Life of Wilkie, ii. p. 619. f I^d. ii. p. 624. 
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patient dog, which is painted finer than a Snyders." * 
One of the ladies is ofiFering a cup of water to the In- 
fanta, who is " mealy-feced and uninteresting ; " on the 
left stands Velazquez at his easel ; in the background 
is a mirror and an open door which admits the light, and 
gives to the whole a general effect of truth and air such 
as no Dutch painter ever surpassed. The tone of co- 
louring is sober and cool, perhaps too much so. Wilkie 
truly says — " He (Velazquez) is Teniers on a large scale ; 
his handling is of the most sparkling kind, owing much 
of its dazzling effect to the flatness of the .ground it is 
placed upon. The picture of children in grotesque 
dresses, in his painting-room," — the one which we are 
now considering, — " is a surprising piece of handling ; 
still he would gain, and indeed does gain, when he 
glazes his pictures."! Captain Widdrington tells us 
that he saw in private hands at Madrid a painting by 
Velazquez of the female dwarf (whose name was Mari Bar- 
bola) represented naked as Silenus ; and according to him 
"the result of this curious fancy is one of the very 
finest works of the master, certainly equal to any, and 
superior to most of the productions from his easel."! 

The ** Bebedores," or drinkers, is another of the mas- 
ter's finest works. The humour and feeling is only 
surpassed by the execution, which in details, such as 
the bowl of wine, is most marvellous. At the same 

* Hand-book, p. 751. The word ''meninaB" means young ladies 
of high birth, attached to the court as maids of honour, just as the 
sons of the nobility were as pages. 

t Wilkie's Life, ii. p. 486. 

t Widdrington's Spain in 1843, ii. p. 19. 

H 3 
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time, the whole picture has the force and hreadth of 
Caravaggio or Eibera *. 

The number of portraits by Velazquez in the Boyal 
Coiloction is between forty and fifty, of which seven or 
eight represent Philip IV . ; and many others are those of 
persons of his family and court. It is scarcely necessary 
to discuss the merits of Velazquez as a portrait painter ; 
in this capacity he is universally known and his excel- 
lence uniyersally acknowledged. He stands on the same 
level as Vandyke and Titiasoi ; but to me his figures 
have greater reality than most of the portraits executed 
by either of these masters, though he often Mis short 
of the elegance of Vandyke, and is inferior in brilliancy 
and colour to Titian. There is nothing conventional 
about the portraits of Velazquez ; every touch has mean- 
ing, and tlie effect of the whole is that of nature seen 
through the clearest medium ; at the same time all is 
handled in such a manner as to make a perfect work of 
art The feeling and the spirit of his subject are admi- 
rably conceived and perfectiy expressed; disagreeable 
foalities or features, such as the heavy and stupid look 
of the Austrian race, or even the deformity of his dwarfs, 
are made consistent with dignity, or are softened by their 
treatment in the pcture. Wiikie thus expresses him- 
self in his journal : " Velazquez may be said to be the 
origin of what is now doing in England. His feeling 
they have caught almost without seeing his works, which 
here seem to anticipate Reynolds, Bomney, Raebum, 

* Mons*^. Yiardot says that Wiikie uaod to sit evefy day three 
hours before thiB picture. Les Musees d'Ei^Bgxie, d'Angleiecre, et de 
Belgique, 1848, p. 132. 
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Jackson, and even Sir Thomas Lawrence. Periiaps 
there is this difference : he does at once what we do b j 
repeated and repeated toadies. It maj trulj be said* 
that wheresoever Velazquez is admired, the paintings of 
England must be acknowledged and admired with 
him." * Again, in writing to Phillips, he says, " There 
is much resemblance between Velazquez and the wM-ka 
of some of the chiefs of the English school ; but, of all, 
Baebum resembles him most, in whose square touch in 
heads, hands, and accessories I see the veiy counterpart 
in the Spaniard. It is true this master is one that 
•very true painter must in his heart admire ; he is as 
fine in some instances jn colour as Titian; but, to me, 
this is his weak point, being most frequently cold, black, 
and without transparency. For handling no one sur- 
passes him; but in colour Reynolds is much beyond 
him, and so is Murillo." f 

• Life of Wilkie, ii. p. 486. 

f Life of Wilkie^ ii p. 504. If I may venture to taj so, I 
think the defects in the colour of Yelaeqnez are somewhat over-stated 
in ^ passage quoted in the text. We am told by Mr. Buchanan — 
''H. Haequin observed that YelaiqueiE and Murillo have painted 
their pictures upon the red earthy preparations with which the Spanish 
€anvas has almost uniformly been charged, and which hides their first 
process. YelazqueK, who was aware of these red grounds rendering 
the shadows too opaque, has often introduced a light colour over them 
before he b^gan to paint, so as that the ground which came in imme- 
diate contact with the picture should not destroy the transparency of 
his colours, which are always light and brilliant, especially in the 
ifesh and in his skies and laadsaqtes.** Buchanan's Monoiis, L p* 
342. Mr. Eastlake observes — '' It matters not whether the internal 
brightness reside in the light gnmnd, or whether it be lej^rodueed at 
any stage 9i tiie wmk. A preparation of the latter description, an- 
swering the same end as the white panel, may consist in a light but 
very solid painting by means of wfcidi the oompositioiL may be de- 
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I have quoted these passages here, because they refer to 
Velazquez mainly in his character of a portrait painter, 
and because they are most interesting in themselves, 
since they convey to us the impression made by his 
works on the mind of such an artist as Wilkie. 

It has been already stated that the first manner of 
Velazquez was hard and precise ; in time he became 
convinced that the outlines of objects are not really im- 
pressed on the eye with such precision, and that the 
effect of atmosphere is, in some degree, to make them 
indistinct. He thus ceased to paint objects as he knew 
them to be, rather than as they appeared, and hence in 
part his resemblance to the English school. This 
principle has its penis as well as its advantages, and to 
it may be traced many of the defects which have cha- 
racterized our own artists. The execution of Velazquez 
in his later manner was such, that Mengs truly observed, 
his hand seems to have taken no part whatever in the 
production of the work ; the whole appears to have been 
created by the mere effect of volition *. 

If we pass from the gallery at Madrid to the Spanish 
collection at Paris, we shall there find nineteen pictures 
which bear the name of Velazquez, besides a portrait of 
the Infanta Margarita in the Gallery of the Louvre. 
First in the list is the Nativity formerly belonging to 
the Conde de Aguila, and already mentioned as one of 
the painter s earliest works ; there is also a sketch for 
the picture of St. Paul the Hermit and St. Antony, as 

fined ; and, when such a preparation is thickly painted, the colour of 
the ground underneath it is obviously unimportant, — Materials for 
a History of Oil Painting, p. 406. 

♦ Kunsthlatt, for 1839, No. 40, s. 158. 
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well as a view of the Escurial and of the Alameda at 
Seville. The writer in the Eunstblatt justly considers, 
however, that the greater part of the nineteen pictures 
in question are not genuine'!'. He appears to ad- 
mire especiaUy the portrait of the Count-Duke (No. 
291); that of Philip IV. he treats as more doubtful. 
Another, which he selects as certainly genuine and very 
fine, is the portrait of Doiia Juana Eminente (No. 
298)t. . "The eyes," he says, "of this charming Spa- 
niard do not look, they speak; the model of her head is 
wonderfully beautiful : it is a glorious countenance with 
a most seducing mouth, and a still more seducing smile 
playing around it." He also speaks of the head of an 
Inquisitor (No. 294) as thrown off with all the boldness 
and certainty which characterize the Imnd of a master. 
The Infanta Margarita, in the old gallery of the 
Louvre, is painted in the clear cool tones of the master, 
and is very fine |. In the Finacothek at Munich are 
seven pictures bearing the name of Velazquez ; and in 
the collection of the Duke of Leuchtenberg, one. Of the 
former, two at least, that is to say the Beggar (No. 371) 
and the Flight of Lot from Sodom (No. 392 a.), are not 
genuine works of the painter. 

The pictures of Velazquez in this country are probably 
more numerous and fine than in any country except 
Spain. The Marquis of Lansdowne has a portrait of 
the Coimt-Duke and another of the artist himself, as 
well as a very striking picture of a royal infant in the 
cradle ; the two former came from the collection of the 

* Kimstblatt for 1839, No. 40, s. 158. 
+ Kunstblatt for 1839, No. 42, s. 166. 
:{: Waagen's Paris, a. 634. 
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Prince of the Peace, and were imported by Mr. 
Buchanan in 1813 *. Mr. Buchanan states that he also 
biou^t oyer the Venus and Cupid which the Duke 
of Alba employed Velazquez to paint as a companion 
to a Titian, as well as a set of six small pictures repre- 
senting the various dances of the Spanish peasantry; 
these he says were sold in England and passed into 
several collections. Where they now are I do not 
know ; it may be doubtful whether they were by Velaz- 
quez. 

Wilkie, in writing to Mr. Wilson, in 18529 (after his 
visit to Spain), speaks thus of a picture at Edinburgh : 
— " The most striking picture I have seen in Edin. 
burgh is Mr. Gordon's Velazquez. The head and 
hands of this are very fine, more complete, and having 
more tone than the same picture in the Doriaf. It is 
8atiB£Bcto]y to think that one Velazquez, of the finest 
quality, has been secured for the National Gallery in 
this country — ^I mean the Boar Hunt formerly belong- 
ing to Lord Cowley, to whom it was presented by Fer- 
dinand VII. Whatever injury this picture has vus- 
tained in cleaning was inflicted upon it be£3re it came 
into Mr. Eastlake*s custody, and no one can look at it 
without feeling that its beauty and freshness are really 
unimpaired. The picture is one of that daas which is 
rarely seen out of Spain, and which is interesting no leas 
from the sparkling brilliancy of its execution and its 

* Memoan, ii pp. 244. 246. Compve Waagen, Bngkad, ii g. 77 ; 
Mrs. Jameson's Private Qalleries^ p. 812. 

f Wilkie's Ia&, iu. p. 24 ; oompara BacliaitaiL^s Memoirs, i. p. 
147. I belieTe the eoQection of which this pictioe ftnned a part is 
now dispersed, and I do not know where it is. 
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masterly handling, than for the truth and life with 
which the groups in the for^round reproduce the court 
and people of the tiaie of Philip IV .♦ Lord Ashburton 
is the fortunate possessor of a picture of a similar sub- 
ject and of tlie same character. With regard to the 
other Velazquez in the National Gallery which ciune from 
Mr. Angerstein*s collection, little need be said ; it does 
not appear to me to possess any one quality character- 
istic of the painter. Another very doubtful work is the 
C^onyersion ai St. Paul, in the Dulwich Galleiy ; this 
collection, however, contains a portrait of Philip lY., 
the head of a boy, and a small picture of D(m Baitasar 
Carlos on horseback f. At Hampton Court are the 
poartraits of Philip lY. and his Queen, Isabel de Bor- 
hon — sister of Henrietta Maria. With regard to the 
portraits of Don Baitasar Carlos nothing can exceed the 
beanty of Mr. Bogers's small picture of the same subject. 
Another of great power is in the Giosvenor Galleiy. 
The former of the two has the background (a court and 
buildings) left unfinished t« The Marquis oi West- 
imnster possesses also a portrait of Yelazquez by him- 
sdf ; another such portrait is in the Bridgewater col- 
lection, together with a small picture of Philip lY., and 
of a natural son of .the Count-Duke : this last came from 
the gallery of the Count of Altamira§. The Duke of 
Sutherland's collection professes to contain a landscape 

* 1 zather think Loid de Grey bas a Bmall picture oontainiag one 
of tke bett of these groapi — ihaX of the priest and the two oavalien. 

f See Mrs. Jameson's Public Galleries, iL p. 293 ; compare Waa- 
ges's Snglaad, ii s. 192. 

t Xn. Jameson s Private Galleries, p. 262—404. 

% UmL p. 181 ; compare Waagen's Bngland, L s. SI5. 
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and a picture representing the Reception of the Duke 
of Gandia (afterwards St. Francis Borgia) into the Jesuit 
College ; purchased, I believe, from the Duke of Dal- 
matia'i'. Mr. Hope had a picture of Lot and his 
Daughters from the Orleans Gallery, which was sold at 
his sale in 1816 f. 

I have already spoken of the Aguador de SemUa at 
Apsley House; in the same gallery will be foimd a 
portrait of Innocent X. and another of the painter him- 
self J. Sir Thomas Baring had an exceedingly fine 
portrait of a Spanish officer §. The Finding of Moses, 
which bore the name of Velazquez, in the Orleans 
Gallery, is now at Castle Howard, and is attributed by 
Waagen to Gerard Honthorst[|, who ascribes to the 
Spanish painter a portrait of two children, passing in 
the same collection under the name of Coreggio. 

At Wobum there is a magnificent portrait of Adrian 
Pulido Pareja, which was exhibited last year (1846) in 
the British Institution, and which is life-like enough to 
justify the story told above of Philip IV. Another full- 
length of the same individual is at Lord Radnor's at 
Longford Castle ; both these have the name of the per* 



* Mrs. Jameson's Private Galleries, p. 201 « 

f Buchanan's Memoirs, i. p. 146. 

X Waagen's England, ii. s. 110. Another portrait of Innocent X. 
was at Luton. 

§ Ibid. ii. s. 252 ; compare Buchanan's Memoirs, ii. p. 255 ; it 
came from Le Brun*s collection, and is, I rather think, now in that of 
Mr. Holford. 

11 Ibid. ii. pp. 408. 414. This, if Waagen is right, is one of the 
most singular misnomers on record. ' Mr. Buchanan (Memoirs, i. p. 146) 
treats it as a Yehizquez. It was purchased for five hundred guineas. 
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son whom thay represent upon the picture ; but I can- 
not learn that either of them has the inscription which 
Palomino sajs was painted on the picture belonging to 
the Duke of Arcos. This was, according to him, one of 
the very few pictures to which Velazquez put his 
name'i'. Lord Badnor has also a portrait which is 
said to be that of Velazquez's slave, Juan de Pareja ; it 
may possibly be the one which the ardst painted at Home, 
and which has been already mentioned. Mr. Miles of 
Leigh Court has a picture of the Virgin kneeling with 
outspread arms, of which Waagen speaks very highly, 
but says that the tone of the flesh is less clear than that 
of his portraits f. In the same collection is a portrait of 
Philip IV. 

I now turn to the great contemporary of Velazquez 
^^Bartohmi Esteban MunUol, He was the son of 
Gaspar Esteban Murillo and Maria Perez, and, accord- 

♦ The inscription, as given by Palomino, was, " Didacus Velazquez 
fecit. Philip IV. a cubiculo, ejusque pictor, anno 1689." On the 
picture at Wobum is, " Adrian Pulido Pareja, Capitan General de la 
Armada Acta de Naeva Bspafla. Fallara (£eUleci6 ?) en la Ciudad de 
la Nueva Vera Cruz, afio. 1660." The picture at Longford Castle 
has the name " Adrian Pulido Pareja." Compare Palomino, iii. p. 
492 ; Kunstblatt for 1839, No. 40, s. 157. With reference to the 
picture at Longford Castle, see Waagen's England, ii.*8. 268, who 
calls it " a first-rate portrait in the force of its conception and the 
masterly boldness of its execution, notwithstanding the care witli 
which the details are painted." The Duke of Bedford's picture is, in 
like manner, a most striking one, and Velazquez in all probability 
painted three originals. 

t Waagen's Enghuid, ii. ss. 346, 347. 

t It appears that Esteban was a surname ; at least the ancestors 
of Murillo all bore it. Accordingly in the dictionary of Cean Ber- 
mudez the artist will be found under the letter E. 
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ing to Paloifiiiio, was bom at Pilas ; bat his register of 
baptism proves that he was baptized in S'*. Maria Mag- 
dalena at Seville on the 1st of January, 1616. Palo- 
mino's error may have originated in the fact that Mu- 
rillo*s wife came from Pilas, and that he possessed some 
properly there *. 

Marillo*s £a.ther placed him in the studio ci has re- 
lative Juan de Castillo. Castillo removed to Cadiz, and 
Murillo remained in his native town, painting for the 
dealers in the Feria or public market of SeviUe. It 
seems probable that the rapid execution required for 
such works as these may have laid the foundation for 
that freedom of touch which afterwards characterized 
this master, and which is valueless unless it become the 
exponent of higher qualities. 

With reference to the works executed at this time I 
may quote the following account f: — " When Cean Ber- 
mudez wrote, there were three of his pictures of this 
period still well known in his native city. The earliest 
perhaps is that which then was in the cloister of the 
convent of La Eegina, but which is now (1833) to be 
found in the collection of the Prebendary Pereira. It 
represents the Virgin and St Francis with several 
monks ; to our eyes this picture is flat, and presents 
little or no promise of the artist*s future excellence. 
The next, which may be referred to very nearly the 

* I afisnme that tlie certificate of baptism proTed tliat tiie artut 
was bom at Seyille, since Cean Bermndez dearij implies thai it 
did BO, although he sa js only that it showed when he was baptized. 

t Foreign Qnarteriy, No. xzri. p. 266 ; the article was written by 
the author when his BecoUeetions of Serille were &eih and unimpaired. 
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same time, is a Virgin, Monk, and AngelSi, in a duqiel 
of the College of Santo Tomas. In ihe angels* heads 
Murillo has evidently imitated Boclasjand tbeve are 
about soma ol them glimpses of his later style. The 
face of the Virgin is very beautiful, and her drapeiy, 
though nUher angular in its folds, well painted. The 
picture is signed * Bar™^^ Murillo/ and the capital M is 
of a peculiar form, the right-hand line beii^ piobnged 
into a sort of loop. Another painting, in the possession 
of Mr, Williams, has the same peculiarity. What has 
become of the third of the early Murillos mentioned by 
Cean Sermudez — ^whether it was consumed by the 
fire in the cloister of San Francisco, or carried off by 
the French — ^we have not yet discovered. The same 
convent still possesses in the sacristy a whole-length 
portrait of Archbishop Urbina, of nearly as early a date. 
It is executed in a diy style, but the head has consider* 
able merit. Two more pictures, painted probably about 
the same time, are to be seen in a very bad state in a 
dark comer of the cloister of San Juan de Dies. 

" Murillo evidently saw the defects of his first master, 
and aspired to something better; the great works of 
Zurbaran and Boelas were before his eyes ; and the fact \ 
that he imitated them both is dear, as for instance in the 
very beautifiil picture of Christ between the Virgin and 
St Joseph, in the hands of Mr. Williams. This gentleman 
had atlhat time also, besides several first-rate specimens 
in the artist's best manner, five landscapes — a St. Diego 
^bearing the Cross, and a St. Francis on his Knees, all 
exeouted in lus early style. In the last-named picture 
the background closely resembles the tone of that in 
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inanj of his more mature productioiis, and the same re- 
mark will apply to a St. Francis of the Prebendary 
Pereira." 

Where these early specimens of the great master now 
are, I do not know ; they were all more interesting 
as affording a means of tracing his progress to excellence, 
than on accomit of their intrinsic merits. 

The house in which Murillo lived in his latter years 
was in the Juderia, or Jews* quarter : '* It is close to 
the city wall, the last to the right in a small pl€ma at 
the end of the CaUejuela del Agua. His painting-room, 
nay living-room, for he lived to paint, was in the upper 
floor, and as cheerful as his works." * 

Before Murillo was twenty-four years of age, Pedro • 
de Moya, who had been his fellow pupil in the school of 
Castillo, returned to Seville. This artist, as has been 
already stated, had attached himself to Vandyck; his 
style, as derived from that great man, excited a strong 
wish on the part of Murillo to travel in Italy, but his 
poverty prevented his taking any such step. He is said 
to have purchased a quantity of canvas and to have 
painted a number of pictures for the market of the Indies, 
which were bought by the traders, and exposed for sale 
accordingly. With the money thus acquired he went to 
Madrid in 1643; there he presented himself to Velaz- \ 
quez, who took him by the hand, and obtained for 
him permission to copy the pictures of Titian, Rubens, 
Vandyck and others, which were to be found in the Ca- 
pital and at the Escurial. Velazquez, probably, little 
thought that the needy young man, whom he then pa- 

• Ford's Hand-book, p. 260. 
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tronized, was destined to acquire a name and to execute 
works which would be more popular and more widely 
known than his own. 

This was the turuing point in the life of Murillo;v 
the mere reflection of the style of Vandyck had awak- 
ened the consciousness of his own powers. His visit 
to Madrid afforded him the opportunity of more extended 
study, and he returned to Seville, in 1645, ready for the 
execution of great works. His career, as an artist, may 
be said to have begun from this time. 

In the following year he painted the series of pictures 
formerly in the. cloisters of San Francisco ; these were 
in the first of the three styles which are usually distin- 
guished in his works — that, namely, in which the out- 
line was decided if not hard, and in which the tone of 
the shadows and the treatment of the lights remind us 
of Zurbaran or Caravaggio. The cloisters were burnt in 
1810, but many of the Murillos are to be seen in the Duke 
of Dalmatians collection. One of these is the picture 
which represents a saint in the kitchen of his convent, 
with angels round him ; in another, some monks appear 
to be pointing out a flame to a man on his knees ; in a 
third, a saint kneels in the street before a man in a 
brown dress ; and a fourth is that in which some fol- 
lower holds the saint's girdle. I presume, also, that the 
St. Clara, formerly in the Aguado Collection (No. 100), 
belonged to the same series. 

In these works Murillo seems to have burst upon Se- 
ville as a great painter whose existence was hardly sus- 
pected before; commissions flowed in upon him, and 
he was soon in a position to marry Doiia Beatriz de 
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Gabreia j Sotomayor, a peiscm of some consideration at 
Piks. This marriage took place in 1648 ; and aboot 
the same time the painter changed his style by adopt- 
ing a softer outline and a mare mellow colouring, such 
as we find characterize some of his best works. In 
this style are the fine St. Leander and Bt. Isidore 
in the sacristy of the cathedral of Seville ; they were 
painted in 1655 't' on the commission of D. Juan Fede- 
rigui of Carmona, who presented them to the chapter ; 
both the figures are portraits. In 1 656 Murilio executed 
the celebrated St. Antony of Padua receiving the In&nt 
Christ, which is still in the cathedral f. **In 183B;" 
according to Mr. Ford, who saw it done, '* it was cruelly 
retouched, and banado or completely daubed over by Gu- 
tierrez ; Captain Widdrington gives a different account, 
and maintains that it is uninjured. He adds that "he has 
always gone away from the picture, not only in admira- 
tion, but in the greatest doubt whether it be not the first 
pictore in the world." With all possible admixmtion of 
Murilio, I consider this praise to be greatly eza^mted. 
Wilkie, in 1828, distinctly states that it disappointed 
him^. 

The admirable pictures formerly in Santa Maria la 
Blanea, at Seville, were painted in 1665 ; a Last Supper 
alone now remains in the church, and this, according 

* Hand-book, p. 255. 

f The contrast between HnriUo tiie pnpil of CattiHo^ and Hvrillo 
the painter of the pktnrai in the ClaiigCro Ghioo and i» the oathedral, 
is well illustrated by the story, which I ha^e already qnoted, of An- 
tonio OasCiHo y Saavedia — see p. 110. 

:t Ford's Hand-book, p. 256; compere Life of Wilkie, ii. p. 515; 
I's Spain in IftiS, i. p. 246; Palomino, iii. p. 624. 
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to Cean Bennadez, would appear to be a doabtCal work*. 
The principal pictures carried off were four half drcles, 
the two larger of which are at Madrid. Thej were 
taken by Soult, carried to Paris, and brought back to 
Madrid with the Santa Isabel, which now hangs in the 
same room with them in the Boyal Academy. The 
sulject of the pictures is the vision of a Roman Pa- 
trician, which led to the building of SK Maria Maggiore, 
and the narrating of that vision to the Pope: in the 
latter picture the distant procession has been especially 
admired. Notwithstanding some cleaning, some retouch- 
ing and additions in the angles, these works give as high 
an opinion of Murillo as any thing can dof. The spaces 
which they formerly occupied still stand blank in the 
church to which they belonged ; what became of the two 
smaller ones, which were carried o£f by the French, I do 
not know. 

Even at Seville, however, the Capuchin convent was 
formerly pre-eminent in the number and excellence of 
the productions of Murillo which it displayed ; almost 
all of these were of his best time. In a letter to Prince 
Dologorouki, dated April 14, 1828, Wilkie speaks of 
them as follows : — 

'* The Capuchin convent contains about fifteen 
[seventeen] of his productions: it had more once. 
They are painted in a slighter manner than any of his 
pictures I had before seen. The St. Francis with the 
In£uit Christ in his arms; the S'^ Tomas giving 
Charity, with two Doctors and two female Saints of the 

* Cean Bermades^ Dicdon. ii. p^ 59. 
f S«e Fdid's Hand-book, pp. 2<{9-786. 
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Church, are the finest. In colour they are all of a raw 
character, scarcely glazed at all ; but a small pictui*e 
over the altar, a Virgin and Child, in his rudest velature, 
triumphs over every one. These pictures were during 
the late war preserved to the convent, less by a miracle 
than by himian foresight. The Capuchins, who were 
uncharitable enough to suspect the rapacity of the French 
Marshal, had them packed off to Cadiz, where they lay 
safe during the occupation of Seville, and were after- 
wards safely restored to their places without either the 
glory or the risk of a march to Paris*. 

These pictures are now in the Museum at Seville f, 

* Life of Wilkie, ii. p. 514. 

f I cannot forbear quoting Madame Hahn-Hahn*s reflections on 
the Museum of Seville^ and the custody of pictures in that city in 
1841. 

'* It is wretched to see how these invaluable jewels of pictures are 
preserved ! Uncleaned " (this is at least some comfort), ** without 
the necessary varnish^ sometimes without frames^ they lean against the 
walls, or stand unprotected in the passages where they are copied. Every 
dauber may mark his squares upon them, to £ficilitate his drawing ; 
and since these squares are permanent in some pictures in order to 
spare these admirable artists the trouble of renewing them, the threads 
have, in certain cases, begun to leave their impression on the picture. 
The proof of this negligence is the feet that we found to-day the mark 
of a finger-nail on the St. Augustine, which was not there on the first 
day that we saw it. We can only thank God if nothing worse than 
a finger-nail make a scar on the picture ! It stands there on the 
ground, without a frame, leaning against the wall. One might knock 
it over, or kick one's foot through it ! There is to be sure a kind of 
mgged custode sitting by, but if one were to give him a couple of dol« 
lars he would hold his tongue ; he is, moreover, always sleeping, and 
yawns as if he would put his jaws out. He does not forget, however, on 
these occasions to make the sign of the cross with his thumb opposite 
his open mouth, fi>r fear the devils should fly in — such is the common 
belief. Tou see clearly that with this amount of neglect and want of 
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where, as Mr. Ford says, " although the light is bettef 
than that of their original positions, jet they lose some- 
thing by the change. Murillo, in designing them, calcu- 
lated exactly for each locality, and painted up to the 
actual light and point of view ; and we miss the Capu- 
chino cicerone who seemed to have stepped out of one 
of the pictures to tell us where Murillo went for a 
model, and how true his portrait ^. With this passage 
I fuUy sympathize, though I have never seen the pic- 
tures where they now hang ; it is something to have 
been in Spain before the character of the land was de- 
stroyed by the abolition of monks and the substitution 

order^ the same faie awaits all the Murillos heie as has already befi^en 
Leonardo's Last Sapper, at Milan. These are all collected in two 
public buildings, in the church of the Caridad and in the Museum. 

The Oaridad was a hospital or charitable institution. The pictures 
were brought thither from Murillo's own studio ; there are five : — Moses^ 
the Feeding of the Five Thousand, the St. Juan de Dios, a little Sal- 
vator Mundi, and a small John the Baptist ; the sixth, the pendant 
to the St. Juan de Bios, the St. Elizabeth with the Sick, has been 
carried to the Museum at Madrid. It is very questionable whether 
these fine pictures will be still in the Oaridad in ten years* time. 
Nothing would be easier than to smuggle out the two small pictures f 
A painter comes — copies them — does not stand upon a few dollsuns 
more or less — takes off the originals and leaves the copies behind in 
their places, which are high up and badly lighted — the pictures are 
gone for ever ! This sort of proceeding is not impossible here, and 
Baron Taylor's purchases for Paris prove the £ict. It cannot of 
course be done without corruption and connivance on the part of the 
official guardians ; and after all one has hardly the courage to lament 
it. The pictures are, in &ct, saved — ^they are protected and duly 
valued; whilst to m0 it is completely a matter of indifference whether 
a custode, on account of this sort of sin, suffer a little more or a little 
less in Purgatory."— Reisebriefe, ii. s. 12d-8. 

* Ford's Hand-book, p. 264. 

VOL. in. I 
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of bonnets for m an t i U aii. One of the finest of these 
works is tbat mentioned by Wilkie»t](ie St. Thomas 
of Yillanueva distributing alms to the poor: in the 
saint's face and figure there, is a wondei&l union of 
dignity and humility* whilst the beggazs in the front 
are admirable for truth and expression* as for instance 
the boy on the left showing to his mother the money 
which he has received *. The next picture, as they hung 
in their old places, was that of St Felix Cantalicio hold- 
ing the infant Christ in his arms, and looking up to the 
Virgin from whom he has received him. The delicate 
execution and colour of this great work, and the beauty 
of the Virgin's figure, make it, perhaps, superior to any 
other of the series ; certainly, in my opinion, superior 
to the St. Antony in the cathedral. With regard to 
the St. Leander and St. Buenaventura (the two Doctors 
of the Church of Wilkie) Mr. Ford t^ls us to ** observe 
the peeping Coreggiesque boy. " f 

The Santa Justa and Bufina is a beautiful picture. I 
conceive that the Virgin and Child, alluded to by Wilkie 
in the passage quoted above, was that whi(^ was called La 
ServtMeta, because it was said to have been painted on a 
dinner napkin ; there was also a very fine Conception. 

''LaCaridad'* is a hospital dedicated to StGeofge, 
and situated outside the walls of SeTiHe. MuriUo's 

* I fiikd tli»t tbii boy pftEtidUarly atliacted ICftdame H»l»-Halui's 
attentioniMw^U aft nine. " On the liglit of tlie Bwliop ft w<suiii litf 
pn tho gtoipsd, wliOM cbild throws hianelf exuItUig iadbo ber ^pa% 
whilffik "k* liwin W tbe mu»j be has jiut Beeeived, and obe looks afe 
the dbild aaloTuagly and as clieeirfiillj as if she were not a^poer bl^gga^ 
woman."->Beisebriefe, ii s. 182. 

f Ford's Hand-book, p. 265. 
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great pictures for this establishment were painted be- 
tween 1660 and 1674. Of these Marshal Soult caniad 
off fbxa : that is to saj, Abraham receiving the Angels, 
the Prodigal son, St. Peter and the Angd, and the 
Pool of Bethesda. The two first of these he has since 
sold to the Duke of Sutherland. Wilkie says, '' Thay 
are light pictures compared with the series they bo- 
longed to in the *' Caridad ;" have skies for back-grounds ; 
still, the Eetum of the prodigal son is an impressive 
picture, having this quality of simple homeliness in coxa- 
mon with many of the figures of Raphael and of Bern- 
brondt, that they seem as if speaking the very lan- 
guage of Scripture *. The Pool of Bethesda is perhaps 
the finest of the whole : the Duke of Dalmatia has juat 
sold it to Mr. Tomline, an English amateur, as it is said^ 
for 160,000 francs. 

The works of Murillo still remaining in the " Caridad *'' 
are, " an Infant Saviour, on panel, and ii\|ured ; a St. 
John, rich and brown -"f St. Juan de Dies assisted by an 
Angel in carrying a sick man; the Distribution of the 
loaves and fishes; and the Moses striking the rock. 
*' The latter painting affords the best evidence how nciUj 
Murillo could handle a htfge subject. It is admirably 
composed ; for whilst the fine dark mass of the rock, and 
Moses standing beside it, form a sort of focus, the 
groups to the right and left make up the whole, and by 
their details tell the story of previous suffering, and 
miraeulous mlief,^ with the greatest truth and feeling," | 

• Life«fWi]kie,iilp.llT. 
f Ford's Hand-book, p. 263. 
Z Foreign Quarterly Review for 1834> No- xxri. p. 268, 
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These pictures do not seem to have struck Wilkie so 
much as some others. He says, " There are left his 
two great works, Moses striking the rock, and Jesus 
feeding the multitude. Considering their great reputa- 
tion, perhaps these pictures would at first disappoint 
you ; they are far from the eye, hadly lighted, and much 
sunk in their shadows, and have, in consequence, a grey 
negative effect. The choice of colours in the Moses is 
poor, and the chief figure wants relief. The great merit 
of the work lies in the appearance of nature and truth 
which he has given to the wandering descendants of 
Israel." * Wilkie goes on to say, with peffect justice, 
** One other picture here, of San Juan de Dies with an 
Angel, is, in composition and colour, one of the finest 
examples of Murillo." 

I confess that to me the picture never restored to the 
" Caridad,"and now in the Academy at Madrid, is superior 
to any of those still remaining iu their original places — 
except, perhaps, the San Juan de Dios. This picture 
represents Sta. Isabel of Hungary -f- washing and apply- 
ing remedies to lepers and poor persons assembled round 
her. Nothing can be conceived more beautiful and 
more dignified than the figure of St. Elizabeth herself, 

* Life of Wilkie, ii. p. 515. 

f The subject would suit either Sta. Isabel (Elizabeth) of Hungary, 
or Sta. Isabel of Portugal. Palomino (iii. p. 624) says it is the 
former : Oean Bermndez the latter. St. Elizabeth of Hungary is the 
best known of the two, and more usually represented as occupied in 
this manner. Sta. Isabel of Portugal came of the great Hohenstaufen 
stock, being the daughter of Constance, wife of Peter of Aragon, and 
consequently grand-daughter of Manfred, and great-grand-danghter 
of the Emperor Frederic II. 
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and these qualities in her figure are brought out in full 
force by the contrast with the diseased beggars grouped 
round her, and painted with such wonderful truth as to 
be almost disgusting. The picture bears the name of 
" El Tihoso" from the boy with a scald-head to whom 
the saint is more immediately attending. 

The S^a. Isabel, like the St. Thomas of Villanueva, 
formerly in the Capuchins, presents us with the artist's 
studies of street-nature in full vigour : Murillo has here 
used the beggar-boys and vagabonds of Seville as acces- 
sories ; in the pictures bearing his name out of Spain 
they often form the whole dramatis personse. It is 
probable that many of these latter pictures are the works 
of his followers, Tobar, Meneses, or Villavicencio ; but 
some, such as the beautiful one with the fruit at 
Munich (No. 375), are, without doubt, genuine. The 
taste, indeed, for this peculiar class must have begun 
early : Evelyn in his diary (April 21, 1690), tells us that, 
at the sale of the effects of Lord Melford at Whitehall, 
" Lord Godolphin bought the picture of the Boys by 
Morillio, the Spaniard, for eighty guineas — deare 
enough." 

The pictures in the chapter-house of the cathedral of 
Seville were executed in 1667 and 1668; they are not 
equal in quality either to those in the " Caridad " or 
to those from the Capuchins. Munllo went to Cadiz to 
paint the large picture of the Espousals of St. Catha- 
rine over the high altar of the Capuchins in that city. 
Whilst engaged in the execution of it he had a fall from 
the scaffold, and was in consequence obliged to return 
to Seville. Here he lingered, getting gradually worse. 
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until, on the Srd of April, 1682, he died in tiie arms of 
his friend and pupil, Pedro Nunez de YillaYicencio. 
The altar-piece at Cadiz was finished hy Meneses. Mu- 
rillo left two sons — Gahriel, who waa absent in America, 
and Gaspar, an artist, but who at the time of his 
father's death was in the lesser orders ; a daughter of 
the painter was a nun in the convent of Madre de Dios 
at Seville. Munllo was buried in the parish church of 
S*». Cruz, in front of the Descent from the Cross of 
Pedro Campana : the church was pulled down by the 
French, " who scattered his bones." * 

Many of the most celebrated works of Murillo hare 
been considered whilst narrating his life, and of thosid 
in private collections at Seville so many have changed 
hands, that it only remains to advert to the principal 
•collections elsewhere in which specimens may be found. 
Hke Royal Gallery at Madrid, as the author saw it in 
1883, did not contain any pictures equal to the first-rate 
woiks in his native city, or to the three great pictures in 
the Academy of the capital. In the Holy Family (No. 
43), in which the child is playing with a dog, the head 
of the Virgin is very beautiful ; but the expression of the 
dnld is purely human. The little dog and bird would 
probably have offended Pacbeco's ideas of decorum, nor 
can we readily admit the propriety of another picture in 
the same gallery, which the reader will find described 
by Captain Widdrington f . 

* Ford's H«Qd4>0Qk, p. 260. 

+ Spain in 1843, i. p. 31 ; No. 315 in the Catalogue. Captain 
Widdrington calls the saint " St. Bemahe, a monk ;" he is receiving 
into his month the milk from the Virgin's bosom. Tiie legend, how- 
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Mr. Ford tells us to observe particularly the " Pot' 
duneula,*" " a large picture which once was by Murillo. 
As it is advantageously hung it is still very striking ; 
its history may be useM to those about to purchase 
' tmdoidaed originals * in Spam. It formerly belonged 
to the Capuchinos at Seville, whose stupid monks ex* 
changed it for some modem daubs to fill their doisters, 
with one Bejarano, a bungling picture-restorer. Althou^ 
much injured from exposure to sun and air, the sur&ce 
was then pure : Bejarano began by painting it all over, 
and then offered it to Mr. Williams for £120. The gem 
being declined by tilus first-rate connoisseur, it was pur^ 
chased by Joaquin Cortes (director of the Seville Academy) 
for Madrazofor £180, on speculation, who worked much 
on it himself, and then handed it over to Seiior Bueno» 
one of the most daring of his familiars. Finally £2000 
was asked for the picture, which eventually was bought 
by the In&nt& Don Sebasttan for j690O. Now, except 
the outline, scarcely one touch is by Murillo. These 
fitcts were stated to me by Bqjarano, Cortes, and Mr. 
WUliams."* 

The Child Jesus as the Good Shepherd (No. 46) has 

ever, belongs to 81, Bernard of Claixraax. Bibadeneira (p. SM) 
ttotcs it thii»— " Ita lertar aliquaado patnlum ejus os lacte de 8JS, 
Bois uberibns prosiliente suaviter implesse, atq. hinc illam styli suayi- 
tatem quae cunctis in scriptiB ejus sese prodit, liberaliter bausisse." 

♦ Hand-book, p. 771, where will be found an account of tbe 
Jubilee of St. Frajuu wortb lefczring to. Portiuncula is tbe name 
of a place about a mile from Asaisi, where St. Francis rebuilt a ruined 
church dedicated to the Virgin. See Bibadeneira, p. 472, and com« 
pnre the article in the Bdinburgh Beview, No. 178. As to the pic- 
ture, see Palomino, iii. p. 624. 
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an expression of a very high character ; the St. John 
the Baptist (No. 50) is rather affected, and inferior 
to it. 

The Adoration of the shepherds (No. 191) is in the 
artist's harder. and more forcihle manner; the child, 
however, shows marks of his softer handling. In the 
Martyrdom of St. Andrew (No. 182), on the other hand, 
the hody of the apostle and much of the picture is 
painted with the lightest possible pencil. 

Two of the pictures by Murillo in the Madrid Gal- 
lery are landscapes (Nos. 276, 238). Mr. Williams, 
also, at Seville possessed specimens of the master in 
this department, which were freely painted. Palomino 
tells a story to the effect that the Marquis of Villa- 
Manrique agreed with Murillo for certain pictures 
of the History of David, in which the landscape back- 
grounds were to be painted by Iriarte. Some difficulty 
arose as to which artist should begin his portion, and it 
ended in Murillo executing the landscape himself 'i'. 
The landscape painting of Murillo, however, is not 
like that of Velazquez : it is conventional, and bears the 
character of an accessory instead of the vivid, clear, 
objective feeling of nature which we see in such works 
as the sketches in the gardens of Aranjuez by the latter 
master. 

The new Spanish Gallery at the Louvre contains 
thirty-seven pictures ascribed to Murillo. The critic in 
the Kunstblatt especially mentions the Magdalen (No. 

* Palomino, iii. p. 627. See afterwards what is said on the pic- 
ture in the Ghrosvenor Gallery, p. 183. 
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159) *, the Conception (No. 148), and the Annunciation 
(No. 147) : of the second he says, ** The bright glow of 
light shed around the Virgin, and poured full, as it 
were, from the higher regions of heayen hj the angels^ 
is admirable. The outlines are softened by it ; the tone 
of colour is rendered more harmonious, and the whole 
scene acquires a most powerful efifect of a magic and 
misty character. The same soit of result is produced 
in the Annunciation." \ 

The same writer then goes on to praise the Virgen 
de la faja (No. 156), which formerly belonged to the 
Conde de Aguila, and for which Baron Taylor is said 
to have paid 100,000 fr. It is finely painted, but 
not ideal in character. He adds that it is pure as 
when it came from the studio of Murillo. In saying 
that Murillo painted the Joseph and Infant Christ (No. 
152) when he was scarcely sixteen years old, and under 
the first impression of admiration for Yandyck, the 
author is clearly in error |. Moya did not come to 
Seville until after Vandyck's death at the end of 1641^ 
when Murillo must have been twenty-four years of age§». 
The St. John the Baptist (No. 157) is placed on the 
same level as the works of Coreggio with reference to 
the chiaroscuro. If thejjSan Eodrigo (No. 176) is the 
one formerly belonging to the Canon Pereira, it is a 

* Query, was this picture formerly in the possession of Seflor 
Bravo at Seville ] 
t Kunstblatt for 1838, No. 94, s. 382. 
t Ibid. No. 95, s. 385. 
§ Compare Cean Bermudez, Biccion. li. p. 49 ; iii. p. 207* 

I 3 
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vBfy fine picture *. Last of aJ], it is necessary to notice 
tlie {xnrtraits in this collection : among them is Murillo's 
own, being, if I do not mistake, the one which passed from 
the hands of Mr. Williams into those of Mr. Standish, 
whence it came into the Louvre. The Maid-servant of 
the artist (No. 180) is the subject of another; bat the 
finest of all — equal, indeed, to the portraits of Yelaz- 
qaez — ^is the foil-length pictnre of Don Andreas de An- 
drade, with his hand on the head of a large deg : the pic- 
ture is thence known by the name of "El Perdrignero.''\ 
Wilkie speaks thus of it — " Brackenbuiy's Murillo — 
tiie Man with the Dog — ^is also in the galleiy ; this I saw 
in tiie linen-draper's " (Bravo's) " house at Seville, and 
1^ expression of the head strikes me as much now as it 
did then. It seems to see you while you look at it." 

The greater part of 'Marshal Soult*s Murillos have 
already been adverted to : it should be said that he has 
also a mosft glorious specimen of the fitvourite Andalusiaii 
sabjeot — ^the Immaculate Conception — a picture which 
displays the painter's characteristic excellences as 
strongly as any other in the whole collection j. 

* Query, was the 9t. Diego de Alcalik (No. 177) pnrcfaased from 
Mr. Wimanu ? 

f Tius noble portrait was Ivonglit to this county bgr Sir J. Mac- 
pherson Brackenbnry, with other fine Spanish works .: it is painful 
to think that it was ever suffered to leave England and grace the 
walls of a foreign gallery. Compare Life of Wilkie, iiL p. 117. 

X -These Ifiirilkn, again, lake bd many other fine pictanSy might 
once have been purchased by the English goyemment. Hr. BnchanKil 
tells us this (Memoirs, i. p. iO), and in an Appendix be dewrfiieB^e 
eight principal pictures. Sebastiani's coUectum, too, vat refined by 
George IV. in iai4. Bee Ford's Hand^HM^, p. 868. 
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Besides those in the new Sptnish collectioii, the 
old Gallery of the LoatTe contains seven pictures attri-> 
bated to Murillo : one of these (No. 1091), of the In&nt 
Christ on die knees of the Virgin receiving a cross of 
reed from St. John, is very fine in quality. Waagen 
says of it — " As regards light and colour this picture id 
truly miraculous. The child, catching the full light, has 
such tenderness in its bright and ruddy golden tone- 
such clearness in the shadows and reflected lights— such 
a flowing softness and lonndness, as astonish ns : every 
thing, including the under-garment of the Virgin, which 
is of a peach-blossom colour, unites in one harmonious 
tone."* The same author says that the handling of 
the flesh, in the picture of Peter kneeling before Christ 
(No. 1093), reminds him strong^ of Vandyck. 

In Germany there are some fine works of Murillo's, 
especially in the Esterbazy palace at Viennu and at 
Munich ; in the Pinacothek of the latter capital will be 
found two or three admirable specimens of his beggar 
boys ; such as No. 363, No. 375, No. 376, The Old 
woman, child, and dog (No. 382) is doubtful; No. 
883 is probably not genuine. Three or four MuriUos will 
also be found in the Duke of Leuchtenberg's collection; 
one of them is, I conceive, the picture of St. Eaphael 
with the Bishop Francisco Domonte kneeling before him, 
which waa formerly in the " Merced Calzada " at Se- 
viHe f. Ano&er of the Virgin and Child with a bunch 
of grapes is a most popular picture, but I could never 

' • Wa^a, P«i», fc 036. 

i* Geaa Beimndez, Diccion. IL p. 5d. 
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convince myself that either in its conception or its exe- 
cution it bore the character of Murillo. 

The St. Antony of Padua, now in the Museum at 
Berlin, is said to have come from the Alcazar at 
Seville * : another picture, in the same collection, is 
the portrait of a Cardinal. The large Virgin and Child, 
in the Corsini Palace at Borne, is an exquisite picture 
in the artist's second manner. 

The Gallery of the Hermitage at St. Petersburg 
contains eighteen pictures of this master, a portion of 
which, including a landscape, came from the Houghton 
collection f. 

It would be out of the question to attempt to enume- 
rate all the pictures of Murillo which exist in this coun- 
try ; we h^ve on the one hand many very fine specimens 
of the master, and on the other a sort of rage has pre- 
vailed for his works, which has led to the indiscriminate 
application of his name to productions utterly unworthy 
of his pencil. It must be remembered too that the 
successive styles of Murillo differ most materially one 
from the other, and that the general ignorance of 
Spanish pictures has afforded full opportunity for pro- 
faning the names of the two or three masters who hap- 
pen to be best known J. Under these circumstances, 

* Nagler, Kunstler, Lexicon, x. s. 45. + Ibid. ss. 51, 52. 

t A Teiy short time since I went into a picture-shop in London to 
Examine a singular picture of the Virgin in a most elaborately em- 
broidered petticoat. The dealer had affixed the name of Zuocaro to 
the frame, on the strength, probably, of the petticoat, which resembled 
some of those in which the portrait of Queen Elizabeth has been painted 
by that artist. I expressed my surprise at the name. — ** Yes, sir,'' 
he said, "Zuccaro or Velasquez.*' This alternative appeared still 
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however^ second-rate paintings resembling Morillo's 
later manner, executed with apparent freedom and unth 
a certain amount of mistiness of outline, have perhaps 
less chance of being originals than some of the harder 
and darker looking works, apparently unworthy of him, 
but which from their very want of resemblance to his 
more popular manner would hardly have acquired the 
name without some reason* After all, it is the execution 
itself which must decide the question ; above every thing, 
a careful examination should be made of the extremities 
of the figures, in which defective drawing and want of 
power soonest show themselves. It is here that the 
amateur must look for that touch of the brush, which 
whilst it is sure and definite is yet free and unrestrained, 
and shows that the hand which guided the pencil be- 
loc^ed to one who felt and understood the details of the 
form^ The colour of the flesh, too, in contact with 
linen is very fine in Murillo ; and, as Sir Joshua has 
truly said, none but great colourists can succeed in over- 
coming this difficulty, or reap any profit from the con- 
trast*. 

The large Murillo in the National Gallery represent- 
ing the Saviour between the Virgin and St. Joseph, with 

more strange, and I yentured to obserTe tbat there was a difference 
between the two masters. " Why, the &ct is," he added, "the pic- 
ture came from Spain, and Zuccaro is not a Spanish master, that is 
the only reason for calling it Velazquez.'' After this explanation 
there was nothing to be said, and it was easy to believe that the man 
had rightly accounted for the name of Yelazqaez. 

» Sir Joshua Reynolds's Works, ii. p. 280. See note to Kngler*s 
Dntch and Flemish Schools, p. 228. The remark is made by Sir 
Joshua with reference to Bubens's great picture at Antwerp. 
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the Father in ihe clouds above, is a fine speoimen of 
the master; it was painted for the family of the Mar- 
qms de Pedrosa ; the English government pordiased it 
in 1837 *. Another pictore in the same collection is 
St John with the lamb, which with its companion, the 
Good Shepherd, were bought by Sir Simon Clarke, in 
1801. In May, 1840, the government purchased the 
St. John for 2000 guineas, and the Good Shej^eid 
was bought by Baron Eothschild for 3900 guineas. 
Mrs. Jameson tells us that the picture of the same sub- 
ject in Lord Ellesmere's gallery is a copy of this, by a 
Frenchman, Alexis Grimoux, and passed for the original 
until the arrival of the real picture in England f. The 
National Gallery also possesses a picture of a peasant 
boy by MurQlo. 

The collection at Dulwich is very rich in fine works 
of this master : among which the Flower girl is equal to 
any production of the same character — eiven to the Boys 
at Munich. It came from the Colonna colleetioa : both 
Waagen and Passavant do full justice to its merits J. The 
large Virgin and Child in heaven is glorious in its colour 
and most carefully executed. The Meeting of Jacob and 
Bachel Mrs. Jameson describes as '^ a most dharming 

* Mrs. Jameson's Public (Galleries, i. p. 42. This is the picture 
with reference to which a deputation were desirous of iqa o ustiatin g 
with the trustees on the representation of the Sternal Vsther. See 
Minutes presented to Parliament, p. I^l^. Edinburgh Beyiew, N«, 
178. The trustees wisely decHned the interview. 

•f Mrs. Jameson's Fritate Galleries, p. 110. It eridently pamed 
current with Passarant, who calls it ^ein fiebBches BSdchoL* 
Kunstreise, s. 58. 

t Compare Waagen's Bngland, ii. 9. 198 ; Passarant, Ittmstreise, 
8. 27. 
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plctore, fuH of simplicity and sentiment,** "<< and in tins 
praise the two German tourists fullj agree. The Cm- 
G^xion of St. Andrew is the sketdi for Mr. Miles'd 
krge pictare f. Lord Ellesmere has a spirited stady of 
Bires and Lazarus. 

In the Buke of Sutherland's ga&eiy we find tiie two 
MnrBlos frcnn the collection of Marshal Sonlt, of which 
I have already spoken — ^Abraham receiving the Angels^ 
and the Prodigal son. In the same collection is a fine 
portarait, a St. Francis, two pictures of S^. Justa and 
S^. Eafina, and three small studies in one frame t* 

Hie Marquis oi Westminster possesses an In&st 
Christ sleeping and a young St John ; but tile most re* 
markable Murillo in the Grosvenor Gallery is the laxge^ 
picture of Laban and Jacob, which came ftom the SantiagD 
Pakee in Madrid. The execution of the landscape is 
ext3*eme1y fine, thongh, as Passavant says, not without 
a litt^ maimerism §. Mr. Buchanan, in his Memoiis, 

* PnUic GallerieB, ii. p. 492. 

i* Passstwt, Evnttveiie, t. 28 ; cmnpure Waagca's Aigland, ii. 
a. 846. 

t Urs. Jameson's Private Galleriei, p. 191. 

§ Mrs. Jameson (FriTate Galleries, p. 253) tells ns tliat tlie Jaco 
and Laban in the Qrosvenor Gallery was the picture executed for tlie 
Mn^B of YiUa Manrique, in which Murillo paintad die landscape 
himself, hecaoie he and Iiiarte quaxrelled m to which should £rst per* 
form his portion. The subject, she says, was changed from the Life 
of David to that of the picture mentioned in the text. I have no 
cbabt Mrs. Jameson speaks on good authority, but Palomino does not 
a^ear to have known any thing of l^is ehnnge of subject ; moteoyet, 
it was not one picture, but a series of pictures to which the story ap* 
plied — " T asi ^1 solo hiz6 las tales pinturas oob hislnnaa y pwses," 
Pakfinino;, iii. p. 627; compare Waagen's England, il a. 127; Pa«a- 
vant, Kunstreise, s. 66 ; Buchanan's Meittoin, ii. pp. 220. 22& 33$» 
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tells US that three of the pictures from the Santiago 
Collection were imported bj him through Mr. Wallis in 
1808. The first was a Virgin and Child, which was 
sold to Lord Berwick for £2500 ; the second was the 
picture of which we are now speaking, and for which. 
Lord Grosvenor gave a Claude and a Poussin in addi- 
tion to £1200. The subject of the third was St. Joseph 
and the Virgin conducting the Infant Saviour, and it 
was sold to Mr. Harris, of Bond Street, for £2000. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne is the owner of Murillo*s 
portrait of Don Justino Francisco Neve, which formerly 
hung in the refectory of the Hospital of ** Los Vene- 
rables," at Seville. Neve was the canon who commis- 
sioned Murillo to paint the four half-circles for S^. 
Maria la Blanca, which have been already mentioned. 
This picture, which is at Bowood, is called by Waagen 
"an especially beautiful portrait."* Palomino says 
that it was extremely like, and that other dogs used to 
bark at the little English dog (jperriUa Inglesa) at his 
feet f. Besides this remarkable portrait, Lord Lans- 
downe has an Infant Saviour, an Immaculate Concep* 
tion, and a small figure of the Virgin kneeling — all by 
Murillo. 

I believe that one of the finest Murillos in England 
is the picture of St. Thomas of Villanueva distributing 
alms, which came from the Franciscan Churcb at 
Genoa. It was purchased there by Mr. Irvine, in 1806, 
and was sold for £1000 to Mr. Wells, of Bedleaf, in 

* Waagen's England, ii. s. 296. 

t Palomino^ iii. p. 625 ; who, howeTer, calls the Canon, Don 
FautHno (not Justino) de Nebes. 
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whose splendid collection it still remains. Waagen 
says that it heloiigs to the second period of the master, 
and expresses the highest admiration at the dignity of 
the saint, and the truth and vigour of the beggars and 
the poor around him *. The charily of this same saint 
is the subject of another of the most characteristic pic* 
tures by Murillo in this country — ^that belongmg to 
Lord Ashburton, and which represents St. Thomas of 
Villanueya as a child giving away his clothes to the 
beggars around him. A copy of this picture by Meneses 
was in private hands at Seville in 1833, and Mr. Wil- 
liams had the sketch of it. Lord Ashburton's pic* 
ture was imported by Mr. Buchanan, having been, like 
many others, bought from General Sebastianif. Be> 
sides this picture, Lord Ashburton has three other 
Murillos, of one of which Waagen speaks as being a 
most brilliant specimen of the master*s colouring. Sir 
Thomas Baring's Conception of the Virgin came from 
the Le Brun collection, and originally from '* Carmen 
descalzo," in Madrid ; it is described as a very beautiful 
picture. The same collection contains a small Assump* 
tion, a Holy Family, a Girl raising her veil, and an ad- 
mirably coloured picture of a mischievous-looking shep* 
herd boy J. Mr. Miles, of Leigh Court, has the Cruci- 
fixion of St. Andrew, of which the sketch at Dulwich 
has been already noticed, as well as a Holy Family, 

* See Buchanan's Memoirs, i. p. 171 ; Waagen's England, i. s. 159 ; 
Fassayant, Knnstreise, s. 214. 

*i* Buchanan's Memoirs, ii. p. 265 ; Waagen's England, ii. s. 83. 

t Buchanan's Memoirs, ii. p. 255 ; Passavant, Kunstreise, s. 180 ; 
Waagen*s England, ii. s. 252. Query, does not the Girl raising her 
veil now belong to Mr. Holford ? 
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and I believe other pictures by the same muster*. 
Mr. Mnmt) possesses a St. Antony like that at Berlin, 
and a sketch of the Loaves and fishes in the ^ Candad."* 
Passavant mentions also a Joseph and his Brethren be- 
longing to Lord Arundel of Wardour — two pictores of 
Beggar boys at Blenheim — and a St. Francis Xavier, in 
the hands of Mr. O'Neil, near Manchester^. Waagen 
speaks of the figure of a boy at Warwick Castle, remark- 
able for the masterly foreshortening of the hand, and of 
two pictnres, one a St. Theresa and the other a St. John 
the Baptist, in the collection of the Earl of Shrewsbuiy 
at Alton Towers J. Mr. Rogers has a small sketch 
of St. Joseph with the Infant Christ, which came from 
Mr. Hope's collection. The collections of Lord Hather- 
ton and that of the Earl of Eadnor each contain a spe- 
cimen of the master §. Mr. Ford has a large picture of 
two monks, from the ** Claustro chico,** left behind by 
Soult in his flight. 

Lord Northwick's Morillo, if I mistake not, cam9 
from the Santiago collection. Sir William Eden, of 
Windlestone, in the county of Duiiiam, has three Mu* 
rillos which he puitihased of Mr. Williams : two of them 
aiB the Virgin and Child, fall-length figares — one la 
Virgen 4e la Manzana, from an apple which the cluld 
holds in his hand ; the other a Virffen dd Bosario, 
The former is in MuriUo's early manner, the latter is 
the picture mentioned by Ponz as in the Carmelite Con- 

* Waagen's England, ii. ss. 346, 347 ; Passavant, Kmutreise, s. 
154. 
+ Passavant, Ktmstreise, sff. 170. 184. 220. 
t Waagetfs England, ii. SB. 867. 463. 
§ Ibid. ii. ss. 207. 268. 
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vfflit nt SoTille. The iMzd picture is a Porcwndda, 
or Yisiaii of St. Enmcis, in Mcirillo*s strangest and 
dadkflst Btjle. 

But it is impossible to reckcm xxp ^e wotks, real 
or pr^«nded, of a mtster like Murillo, scattered 
limragiioiit tiie lei^th and breadth of England in 
coantry^^eatB. There can be no doubt wfaoteTer Ifuct 
Bumerofis genuine pictures exist, each, perimps, the 
source of delight and enjoyment to the family idio con- 
template it from day to day, but of which the author or 
the paWc have never heard *. 

I cannot close this chapter tnthout adding a few rch 
marks and extracts with reference to the style of Mu^ 
rillo, more especially as compared with that of Y^az- 
quez, and 1 shall then proceed to say a few words on the 
condition of the various sdiools of art throughout the 
rest of Europe, at the time when these two great painters 
flourished in Spain. 

Murillo's later style, that which is most characteiistie' 
of his celebrated works, combines softness and yigoiur 
with the finest colouring. There is in his heavenly 
figures a li^itness and clearness which produces the 
effect of a texture wholly different from that of the 
eaithly personages, and the contrast often gives addi- 
tional value to each separate portion of the same pio^ 
tore. The solid, fleab-like substance oi the kneeling 

* The reader must make allowance for numerotiB errors in tliis 
attempt to point out specimens of Murillo in Engfamd. In speaking 
of the m^ts of his pictures in private hands in tlus cooatry I have 
not given my own judgment — for I have seen but few of them — hut 
the opinion of Waagen^ Passavant, sad others* Sir WiOiafii Eden's 
pictures I htm iifiver mjsdf seen. 
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saint, or the crowd in the foreground, reminds us, by its 
truth and force, of the beggar boys and street scenes 
which the artist sometimes painted, whilst the glorified 
beix^ above hover in a sort of halo of misty light. 
The execution harmonizes admirably with the subjects. 
The cold grey tones of Murillo's back-grounds serve to 
give full value to the mellow colour of his principal 
figures, and in the paint^ig of flesh as such he never 
was excelled *. 

With regard to the comparative merits of Munllo 
and Velazquez, whilst I entertain a firm conviction 
that the latter master showed the greater genius, I 
must content myself by laying before the reader the 
following extracts from the letters and journal of a &r 
more competent judge— Sir David Wilkie. 

For handling no one surpasses him " (Velazquez) ; 
but in colour Beynolds is much beyond him, and so 
is Murillo. Compared with Murillo, indeed, he has 
greater talent; more the founder of a school — more 
capable of giving a new direction to art; he has dis- 
played the philosophy of art ; but Murillo has concealed 
it, and we are surprised that art and address can do so 
much. One wonders, too, that sheer simplicity should 
be so little behind them. In painting an intelligent 
portrait Velazquez is nearly unrivalled, but where he 
attempts simple nature or sacred subjects he is far in- 
ferior to Murillo. "f 

Again, he says — 

" Murillo, though of the same school, and of nearly 

• See Foreign Quarterly Review, No. xxvi. p. 269. 
+ Life of Wilkie, ii. p. 506, Letter to Mr. Phillips. 
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the same time, is a painteiv opposed in almost every 
thing to Velazquez. If not greater in point of talent, 
his subjects are more elevated ; his painting and colour- 
ing more general and abstract at the same time. 
While the . qualities of Velazquez are fitted chiefly for 
the artist, from their high technical excellence, those 
of Murillo, from their extreme simplicity, are addressed 
to the multitude. No painter is so universally popular / 
as Murillo ; without trick or vulgar imitation, he attracts : 
every one by his power, and adapte the higher subjects 
of art to the commonest understandings. Perhaps that 
very power teUs to his prejudice amongst painters, who 
suppose the great qualities of art can be appreciated 
only by the few; but, unless art can affect the unin- 
structed, it loses its influence upon the great mass of 
mankind. ><As a colourist, I should be disposed to give 
Murillo a high place; he is sometimes in his back- 
grounds heated and foxy; but in his flesh he has an 
object distinct from most of his contemporaries, and 
seems, like Rembrandt, to aim at the general character 
of flesh when tinged with the glow of the sun. His 
colour seems adapted for the highest class of art ; it is 
never minute or particular, but a general and poetical 
recollection of nature ; and when successful it is of the 
same class, and, in no remote degree, an approach to 
Titian and Coreggio *. 

" Velazquez and Murillo are preferred, and preferred 

with reason, to all tie others, as the most original and 

characteristic of their school. These two great painters 

are remarkable for having lived in the same time, in the 

• Life of Wilkie, ii. pp. 486, 487, JouniaL 
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same Bchool, painted fron^tlie same people, and of ike 
same age, and jet to have fonned two styles so difibrest 
and opposite, that the most unlearned can scarcely mis- 
taiiLe them — Murillo being all softness, while Velazquez 
is all sparkle and yivacity." 

He adds — 

*' Compared with MuriUo, he has more intellect and 
expression, more to surprise and to captivate the artist. 
Still Murillo is a universal favourite, and perhaps suffers 
in the estimation of some only because all can admire 
him. But if he is in some qualities superior to Velaz- 
quez, and in design much iuferior to the schools of 
Italy, yet for colour he gives an abstract hue of nature^ 
particularly in his fleshy that is much in the manner of 
Titian and Coreggio." * 

There can be little question that, during the latter 
years of Velazquez and Murillo, no school in Europe 
rivalled that of Spain ia portrait and in history. Eo- 
bens died in 1640, Vandyck in 1 641 \ ; the successors of 
these masters in the school of Brabant were &r inferior 
in energy and origioality to the great Spanish artists* 
In Italy the revival of art under the Caracci had borne 
its fruits; great men yet lived at Bologna. Domenichino's 
death took place in the same year as that of Vandyck; 
Guidons in 164S ; but Albani lived until 1660, and 
Guercino died in 1666. Admirable, however^ as the 
latter master sometimes is, I cannot briug myself to 
rank any of his works so high as the best of Murillo's; 

* Lift of Wilkie, ii. pp. 472, 478, Letter to Sir TboB. Lawrence, 
t Haii64>ook of Faintiiig^ Flemflh and Duteh SokooU, p. 224> 
242, note. 
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the origioal taint of tlie school— the couventioDal tone of 
the Edecticfi— joined occaaioofdlj with a naturalist tend- 
ency, adheres to many of his productions ; and where we 
miss this &ult'we £nd colour and handling not superior 
to those of the great masters of Seville. It is not in 
such men as Tiarini, Leonello Spada, or Sassoferrato 
that riyals of the Spanisk painters can be found. The 
Naturalists had put forth vigorous shoots in Southern 
Jtaly, and though Eibera died in 1656, Salvator Eosa 
lived till the year 1673. Still the gentleness and vigour 
of Murillo cannot be matched by any thing which Italy 
could at this time show. 

At the other extremity, indeed, of the old Spanish 
dominions — in the swamps of Holland — artists might 
be found to compete with Velazquez in force, and 
in the life-like quality of his portraits. Bembrandt 
is said to have outlived the Spanish master by four- 
teen years, and Van der Heist died in 1670 *. 
Nothing can be more curious ^um a comparison of such 
contemporaxy works. We see in Rembrandt's portraits a 
preference given to extreme old age and crippled defor- 
mity, in spite of which the mere chiaroscuro produces a 
grandeur of effect such as dignifies the form of the mean- 
est Jew pedlar. In Velazquez the high-bred Gastilian 
cavalier or the court lady stand before us in perfect 
truth, and embody the spirit of the palace of the House 
of Austria. We regret, indeed, sometimes the expres- 

* 9he •r^nary date of Rembnadt's dea&. is 1 674 ; bnt thero am 
reaflona for thinking that this ia an error, and that he died tea years 
eadiec. See Hand-book of Flemiah and Putch Schools^ p. 249, 
note. 
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sion of hereditary folly which taxed the artist's power 
so highly when he had to gloss over the defects of his 
royal subjects. In truth and handling the contrast is 
not so great as in colour; the vigour and boldness of 
Rembrandt is not unlike in degree to that of Velazquez, 
though the handling and tone of the latter, as Wilkie 
has remarked, often resemble more closely, on a larger 
scale, that of another great Dutch master of the same day 
— David Teniers the younger. Velazquez presents us 
with the principles of Teniers applied in a wider field*. 

I say nothing of Claude and Nicholas Poussin ; they 
were contemporaries of Velazquez and Murillo, but the 
former worked in a department wholly undeveloped in 
Spain, and the latter is so different in every way as 
hardly to admit a comparison; that he was a great 
artist there can be little doubt, but I confess I should 
hesitate to place him, as a painter properly so called, in 
the same rank as the two Spaniards. 

Thus then it seems clear that, with the exception of 
Holland, no school of Europe could at the time contest 
the palm with the school of Seville. 



CHAPTER VII. 

SUCCESSORS OF VELAZQUEZ AND MUBILLO. 

Jiian de Pareja (1606 — 1670) was a mestizo, or 
half caste, and one of a class of slaves not uncommon in 

* I think the reader may satisfy himself of this analogy by care- 
fdlly looking at the Velazquez lately added to the National Ga!' 
lery. See aboye, p. 153. 
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Seville * ; it was lus good fortune to be the slave of Ve» 
lazquez, on whom he attended through life. His master 
employed him to grind his colours, clean his pencils, 
and prepare his palette ; and the slave was thus stimu- 
lated to teach himself drawing and the rudiments of 
painting. He accompanied his master to Madrid in 
1623, and to Italy on the two occasions of his visiting 
that country. It is said that Velazquez, before painting 
the portrait of Innocent X., made a study of the head of 
Pareja, which was exhibited among the works of other 
artists in the Pantheon, and excited the admiration of 
all who saw it, on account of its resemblance to the 
original, and its wonderful execution. After the retmn 
of Velazquez to Madrid in 1651, Pareja sought an occa* 
sion for showing the progress which he had made in art; 
he painted a small picture, which was turned with its 
face to the wall in his master's studio. Philip IV., on 
one of his accustomed visits, desired, as was his habit, 
that the picture placed thus might be turned round for 
his inspection ; the slave obeyed, and on the king ask« 
ing who had painted it, he threw himself at his feet, 
and begged him to intercede with his master to pardon 
his presumption in debasing the liberal art of painting 
by servile hands. Philip good-naturedly turned to Ve- 
lazquez, and told him that one who possessed such 
talents could not continue a slave. Don Diego of course 



it 



* As to the continuance of slavery in Spain, ve are told by M. Biot^ 
En 1712, Philippe Y. ezpulsant d'Espagne tous les maures libres ou 
•chatr^s, laissa les esclaves ponr ne pas £ure tort a leurs maitres. 11 
recommenda seolement anx juges de yeiller sur leur condiiite." (Sor 
rEsclayage, p. 422.) 

VOL. ni. K 
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granted Pareja his freedom, but the latter remained with 
him until his death, and then continued to serve his 
daughter. There is a large picture by Pareja in the 
Madrid Gallery which came from the Palace of Aranjuez; 
the subject is the Call of St. Matthew; its meiit is 
moderate, and the figure of Christ is unfortunately the 
worst part The Spanish Museum of the Louvre con- 
tains two pictures attributed to Pareja. 

The son-in-law of Velazquez, Jwm Bautista del Mazo 
Martinez, has the reputation of being his most success- 
ful pupiL Maze's portraits are said to have been good ; 
one of them is to be seen in the Madrid Gallery ; but bis 
landscapes are more numerous in that collection. Hie 
view of Saragossa is well painted, and the figures in the 
foreground are supposed to have been executed by Ve- 
lazquez*. Another of these works is a view of the 
Escurial, and there is one of Campillo, a pkoe lormerly 
belonging to the monks of that monastery. On the 
death of Velazquez, Mazo became pintor de eSamapa^ 
and died in 1687. The portrait of Charles XL of Spain, 
mentioned by Palomino, is now in the Spanish gillery 
of the Louvre f. 

Don Juan de Alfaro y Gimez was another scholar of 
Velazquez ; he was bom At Cordova, in 1640, and had 
originally studied in the school of Antonio ddi Gastolio. 
Among other portraits he executed that of Caldeson, 
which was placed over the poet's tomb in S°. Salvador, 
at Madhd. This aftist died in 1680, when Palomino 

* This is stated in the present Catalogue of the lUiyal Gallery, but 
is not mentioned in that of 1828. The nnmher of the pictuze is 79. 
t No. 133. See Palomino, iii. p. 552. 
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derived from liis iiotes and papers a good deal of in- 
Ibrmatiou respectiiig some of the masters whose live8 
are included in his book. 

Marillo, like Velazquez, had a sHaye who became a 
painter; this was the mulatto, Sebastian Gtmez, some of 
whose pictures were in the " Merced " and t^e Capuchins 
at Beyille, where he is supposed to have died after his 
master. 

P^dro Nunez de ViUavicenci&, a knight of Malta, was 
bom at SeviLle, in 1635, of a noble family. He became 
the pupil pi Murillo, and, after profiting by his instruc* 
tion, he Left Spain for some time. .At Malta he studied 
under Mftthiag Preti, {II Calabrese,) but again retunied 
to Seville, and placed himself in the school of his old 
master, whran he cherished with the greatest afiection. 
He wfis one of the witnesses of Murillo*s will, and the 
^eat artist died in his arms. Many pictuiies by Yilk- 
Ticencio probably pass current und^ the name of Mu<^ 
jdsllo : how well the former could paint is shown by his 
ex^llent picture of Boys quarrelling and gambling in 
the street, which is in the Boyal Collection at Madrid ; 
it is a work of that class and character which me so often 
see out of Spain attributed to Marillo, and whidi we 
never meet with by him in his native coamtry.; the up- 
per part of the picture has been added *. The Ead of 
Shrewsbury, at Alton Towers, has a picture by ViUa- 
viceneiof ; he died in 1700. 

Francisco Meneses Osorio and Jwm Garzon were inti-« . 
mate friends and fellow pupils in the school of Murillo. 

* Bee OatRlogme, No. 61 ; eoaspBSB Hand-boek, p. 755. 
f Waagen, Englan^ ii. s. 468. 

K 2 
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The former finished the picture at Cadiz which his master 
was painting when he fell from the scaffold *. A copy 
hy Meneses of Murillo*s picture of St. Thomas of Villa- 
nueva as a hoy giving away his clothes to the poor was, 
as I have already said, at Seville in 1833. A St. Ilde- 
fonso also hears his name in the Spanish collection of 
the Louvre, hut I do not find any picture attributed to 
either of these two scholars of MuriUo in the Catalogue 
of the Royal Gallery at Madrid. Meneses died at 
Seville in the beginning of the eighteenth century, and 
Oarzon at Madrid, in 1729. 

IgncLcio de Iriarte has been already named in connec^ 
tion with Murillo; he was a Guipuzcoan, having been 
bom at Azcoitia in the year 1620. When twenty-two 
years of age he came to Seville, and placed himself in 
the school of Herrera el viejo ; his progress, however, 
in figures was not great, and he gave himself up to 
landscape. Specimens of his works will be found in 
the Madrid Gallery and in the Spanish collection at 
Paris. If the reader expects much from them he will 
be disappointed. Mr. Ford truly says, " Compared to 
the Italian, Dutch, and EngHsh landskip painters, 
Iriarte is very second-rate ; but in Spain, as among the 
classical ancients, landskip was only an accessory, and 
seldom treated as a principal, either in art or in litera- 
ture. "+ Iriarte was one of the artists who set up the 
Seville Academy, in 1660, and acted as its first secre- 
tary ; he died in 1685. 

♦ See abore^ p. 174. 

f Hand-book, p. 761. See on the relation of Iriarte to HnriUo, 
pp. 176. 184. 
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Another painter who took an active part in the esta* 
blishment of this institution was Juan de Vcddes Lealf 
bom at Cordova in 1 630. He became the pupil of Antonia 
del Castillo *, and married a lady of Cordova, who, though 
one of a noble family, was herself skilled in painting ; 
her name was Isabel de Carrasquilla. Yaldes executed 
a good many works both, at Cordova and Seville ; the su- 
perior fame of Murillo, however, irritated him when alive, 
and has eclipsed his reputation in later times. Some 
of Valdes^s works may be seen in the Cathedral of Seville ; 
among which that of the Virgin bestowing the ecistUla f 
on St. Ildefonso is worth observing. 

The natural jealousy of Valdes was, no doubt, aggra* 
vated by a constant sense of his inferiority to Murillo, 
but stories are told by Palomino which show his temper 
with reference to other rivals in art. For instance, it 
is said that, when he was President of the Academy at 
Seville, an Italian painter who visited that city requested 
permission to draw in the Academy; Valdes was in- 
clined not to comply with his request, but by the inter- 
ference of the patrons of the institution the foreigner 

* Palomino conjectures that he was the scholar of Roelas, but 
Cean Bermudez points out the £act that Boelas died five years before 
Yaldes was bom ; compare Palomino, iil. p. 644 ; Cean Bermudez, 
l)iccion. V. p. 107. 

t See Ribadeneira, p. 57 ; Ford's Hand-book, p. 844. The ea- 
sitUa (Span.), chasvhle (French), casula or planeta (Latin), is the gar- 
ment worn over the alb by the priest when he says mass. His head 
passes through a hole in the middle, and it hangs down before and 
behind. '' Casula dicitur vulgo planeta Presbyteri, quia instar parrae 
casae totum tegit et signat caritatem." — quoted in Adelung's Ducange, 
in y. casula. 
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attained his object*. When admitted, he proceeded to 
eovBt a dbeet of white paper with efaarooal, and then 
look out the Hghts here and there with bread until ha 
produced an ontline and half shadows ; in a short time 
he oompleted a figure rery well executed. In this 
maxmer he finished a eoaple of drawings in a single 
night, and Yaldes was so nmch annoyed at Ins skill, that 
he did not let him m more than three or four times. 
The Italian, vexed at this exchision, bought two pieces 
of canvas and painted on them a figure of Christ cruci- 
fied and one of St. Bebastian. These pictures, whieh 
were executed with great cleverness, he exposed on the 
steps of the cathedral on the day of some festival. 
Yaldes was then so provoked that he threatened to 
murder the artist, who was obliged to leave the town, 
hut not before he had sold his pictures. 

In the " Caridad," at Seville, Valdes painted several 
large works; one of these contained the representation of 
a cerbdn number of dead bodies, apparently decaying, and 
it was with reference to this picture that Murillo 
soothed the sensitive artist with the equivocal compli- 
ment, " This is something to be looked at with the hands 
and with the nose.'*^ 

Yaldes etched three little plates of the celebrated 
silver ^'custodia" by Juan de Arfe, belonging to the 
Chapter of Seville, as well as two others of the struc- 
ture erected to celebrate the canonization of St. Ferdi- 

* Palomtno (iii. p. 646) says tlie patnn was the Marquis of Yilki- 
llsnrique. Cean Bermndei (Bicdon. r. p. 108) eorreets bim, and 
states that it must have been his predecessor, the Conde de Aienales. 
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nand, and of the ornaments pot up at the door of the 
cathedral. The artist went to Madrid in 1674, hat 
afterwards returned to Seville : the death of MunUo 
left him at the head of his profession ; in 1690, how- 
ever, ke had an attaek of paralysis, and died in the 
fbllowizig year. 

Cean Bermudez tells as that the works of few painters 
have home more resemhlance to each other than those 
of Yaldes and Francisco Rizi, The latter was the son 
of Antonio Eizi, who has heen already mentioned. Fran* 
dsco was horn at Madrid in 1608, and learnt his art of 
Yincencio Garducho. In 1656 he hecame court painter 
to Philip lY., and retained that post under Charles II. 
In this capacity he worked abundantly in the royal 
palaces, and he was also employed by the Chapter of 
Toledo. Cean Bermudez says, " But that in which he 
most showed the fertility of his genius was the decora* 
tion of the theatre of the Buenretiro, the direction of 
which was entrusted to him. The evils which archi- 
tecture suffered through the capriciousness of his design 
and the ridiculous character of his ornament are incal- 
eulable. The theatre of Buenretiro, placed as it was in 
the central position of the court, carried too much weight 
with it, not to be imitated by flattery and ^orance 
seeking to foUow the fashion. By this means in a little 
time corruption and bad taste in architecture spread 
over the whole of Spain.*'* A Churriguera soon sue- 
ceeded to the royal favour, whose special mission it was 
to debase the national architecture by a principle of 
tawdriness and capricious frippery worse even than that 

* IHeeion. iv. p. 2051. 
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TvMch prevailed in France under Louis XV. It is some 
consolation to think that this man's name has acquired' 
an infamous notoriety by the epithet " Churrigueresque^^ 
which still characterizes the works of his school *. 

Eizi was one of those who share with Luca Giordano* 
the credit of having contributed largely to the degrada- 
tion of art in Spain. He died in 1685, when he had 
only just commenced the large picture afterwards com- 
pleted by his pupil, Coello, which now forms the veil of 
the Santa Forma, There is a portrait by him in the 
Madrid Collection, as well as ^ picture of St, Francis* 
receiving the Stigmata, by his brother Fray Juan Bizu 
Specimens of Francisco's works will also be found in^ 
the Spanish Gallery of the Louvre. 

Don Juan Carreno de Miranda was bom at Avileff 
in the Asturias in 1614 : his parents belonged to dis- 
tinguished families in that province. Having been 
brought by his father to Madrid, he was placed in the 
school of Pedro de las Cuevas, and afterwards in that of 
Bartolome Roman. Velazquez is said to have per- 
ceived the merit of Carreiio, and to have got him em- 
ployed in the royal palace. Philip IV. named him Irs 
painter in 1669, and he worked in company with Fran- 
cisco Eizi. Charles II. made him pintor de cdmara, 
and gave him a place at court. He died in 1685« 

Carreiio's works were numerous in the churches and 
palaces of the capital, and his portraits bore a high 
reputation. Some of his pictures will be found in 
the Spanish Gallery of the Louvre: the portrait of 
Chailes II. in the Royal Gallery of Madrid presents us 
* Compare Ford's Hand-book, pp. 123. 771. 
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with a painful image of the idiocy down to which the 
features of the Spanish Bourbons had dwindled. In 
Philip IV. the forms are heavy and grotesque ; in his 
son the forehead is lowered and the breadth of the 
lower part of the face reduced. * 

In the Esterhazy palace at Vienna there is a St. 
Dominic which resembles Vandyke, and a good portrait 
of Charles II. at the age of twelve, by Carreno, will be 
found in the Berlin Museum *. 

Mateo Cerezo was bom at Burgos in 1635, and after 
learning the rudiments of art from his father was 
placed in the school of Carreno. Cerezo became espe- 
cially celebrated for his pictures of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, and was employed, together with the younger 
Herrera, in the chapel of the Virgin of Atocha. This 
artist died in 1675 f. He left pictures also at ValladoUd 
and in his native city, where may be seen a crucifixion 
in the cathedral I ; but that which Palomino extols as 
his most wonderful work is a picture of the Pilgrims at 
Emmaus painted for the " RecoUets " of Madrid. The 
St. Jerome in meditation, which is in the Royal Collec- 
tion, is an imitation of Rubens : the Spanish Gallery of 
the Louvre contains five pictures bearing the name of 

* Kugler, Handbuch der Gesch. der Malerei, s. 267. No. 407 in 
the Catalogue. 

t The text of Cean Bennudez's Dictionary (i. p. 312) says that 
Cerezo died in 1685 ; which is diligently copied into the old and new 
Catalogues of the Madrid Ghillery. In feet, however, this date is a 
misprint : Palomino expressly tells us that he died in 1675 at the 
age of forty, and Cean himself agrees as to his age and the date of 
his birth, viz. 1635. 

t See Ford's Hand-book, p. 898. 

K 3 
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Oerezo, among which the S^ Thomas of Yillanueya is 
probahly the one fbrmeily in the church of S^. Isabel 
at Madrid. There is a good Ecce Homo by Cerezo in 
the Esterhazy Palace at Vienna. His colouring is often 
foxy. 

Jtian Antonio Escalante was a native of Cordova, 
where he was bom in 1630. He studied painting under 
Francisco Bizi, but his favourite models were the 
Venetian masters, especially Tintoret. Indeed some of 
his pictures, such as the Holy Family (No. 185) in the 
Madrid Gallery, have scarcely the air of original works. 
The other picture of his in the same collection (No. 201) 
is good, but a little tawdry in colour. Escalante died 
in 1670. 

Another pupil of Carreiio was Juan Martin Cah&- 
xal&roj bom at Almaden in 1683. This artist lived 
only to the age of forty. In the Catal<^e of the Madrid 
Gallery of 1828 one or two good portraits bore his 
name, but they do not appear in the Catalogue of 1843. 

Claudia Coello * was the son of a worker in bronze, 
and, thou^ Portuguese in origin, was bom at Madrid : 

* I liave already spoken of Alonso Sanchez Coello (or Coelho). 
The fiimily was fertile in professors of the fine arts : one of the most 
celebrated in his native conntry was Bento Coelho da Silveira, who 
lived about 1680, and died in 1708* Hit wocks are wiril spoken of 
by Count Baczynski. See Les Arts en Portugal, ppi 2SN) — 316. 
There is in the royal ^iftt collectioii at Dresden a most remarkable 
book of Bembiandf B, co&taimqg sketches from nature in Maek chalk : 
they are v»y slight, bat very chaiacteristie of the mafter. At the 
end of this book is the following note : — 

'' Ciente « qvarenta e qvatio debnjoa &itM a maom do finsoio 
Rembrant da Rij aquistados p'*. mim Andrea Gonsalves pinter Porttt- 
guez anno 1710, do estado do meu asiado' ienh'. e aaestro B«nto 
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he mras placed in the school of Francisco Bizi ; whilst 
he remained there he executed pictures to which his 
master t?bs not ashamed to lend his name, and he he- 
came the intimate friend of Juan Carreiio. He also 
worked jointly with Josef Ximeriez Donoto, a painter, 
bom in 1628, at Consuegra, whose pictures are to be 
found at Madrid and at Valencia, and who was one of 
the propagators of the corrupt taste in architectura. 
Coello's best known work is the picture which serres as 
a screen to the Santa Forma, or holy wafer, in the 
sacristy of the Escurial *. A picture for this purpose 

Coelho, jHiitor del Beij qe noso Senhor oz eoDsirya no Oeo p* meu 
emparo." 

At the begmniiig is another note : — 

" GKiarienti aqxii8t6 dal S. Andrea GonsalTes.** 

And under this is a second by Dietriei, saying that he got it from 
^€hmrienti m 1747. Ghiarienti is, of conrse, the person iwhose notes 
on the Portngnese painters haye been reprinted by Connt Baczynski 
ipee p. 309). He was in Portugal from 1733 to 1736. 

♦ The Santa Forma is one of those miraculons wafers of which 
there hare been so many yonchsafed to establish the truth of tran- 
substantiation ; it is nerer shown to heretics, but is exhibited for 
adoration on Sept. 29 and Oct. 28. (Hand-book, p. 816.) The 
SanUi Forma was a consecrated host which fell into the hands of 
the ZwingHan heretics at €Forcum in Holland : these unbelieyers 
trarapled on it, when from three rents in the sur&ce there oozed forth 
blood, to l^e confusion and terror of the impious, and the consolation 
of the fiuthfrd. The miracle caused remorse in one of the actors in 
the atrocity : he secretly informed the dean or proyost of the church of 
what had occurred, and the wafer was privately conveyed to Mechlin, 
and there deposited in the convent of St. Francis : the penitent 
heretic, as a matter of course, became a monk. The Catholics after- 
wards got alarmed for the safety of the reEe and transported it to 
Vienna, whence it was carried to Prague, and was finally presented 
to Philip II. by the Emperor of Germany. (See Descripeion del 
Escorial, por Andres Ximenez, Madrid, fol. 1714, p. 291.) The 
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had been begun by Kizi, but at his death the sketch 
alone was made. In this sketch the point of sight was 
placed too high, and Coello, when commissioned to 

inrinciple or theory involved in this cUus of miracles is curious enough 
ta be worth considering. The reader will remember the miracle of 
Bolsena, immortalized in the Vatican by Eaphael — ^that miracle 
which led to the institution of the festival of the Corpus Domini — 
•Mid he may refer to the story of the " OorporaUs ** of Daroca, in Mr. 
Pord's Hand-book, p. 876. (Compare Eibadeneira, Senno de SS. 
Eucharistia, p. 58.) The general character of all these marvels is 
this — Transubstantiation may be called tlie standing miracle of the 
church ; it differs, however, from most miracles, inasmuch as, in it, it 
is not the action on the outward senses which convinces the doubting 
or satisfies the incredulous, but, on the contrary, the spiritual con- 
viction of an unseen change, gives the lie to the grosser conclusions 
which our senses would lead us to form : the substance is changed 
into flesh and blood, but the accidents cognizable by taste, touch, 
and smell, miraculously remain as if no change had occurred : this is 
certainly a violation of the ordinary laws of nature. Now in these 
cases in which blood flows from the wafer, or in which it assumes^ 
partially or entirely, the sensible character as well as the inward sub- 
stance of flesh, the original miracle is really jpro tanto suspended ; the 
laws of nature operate again. We may argue thus — " If this is a 
wafer it would be a miracle that it should bleed when pierced, but if 
it is a piece of flesh it is a miracle if it does not bleed." Perhaps, 
however, after all, it may be said that the miracle consists in the 
paHial restoration of the accidents — ^blood indeed is there, but the 
host still looks like a wafer. Such a view will hardly meet the 
" CorporcUes" of Daroca, in which, as I understand Mr. Ford, the 
conversion into actual flesh was complete. Granting the original 
miracle of transubstantiation, these subsequent miracles are rather 
to be expected than otherwise ; as Mr. Newman, in his prefiice to 
Fleury, asserts that after the Gospel miracles the presumption is 
rather in Bavour of, than against, the miracles of the middle ages ; 
a puzzling mode of argument, since it sets one considering which 
state of things is the miraculous one, and which is to be treated as 
the normal condition of the physical world. 
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finish the work^ accordingly altered the composition. 
After all, the shape prescribed by the place which the 
picture was to fill is too high in proportion to its width, 
and most of the figures were to be actual portraits in a 
kneeling attitude. The result, however, notwithstand- 
ing these difficulties, is most successful, and proves that, 
if Coello had lived in better times, he would have been 
a great master *. With regard to his two pictures in 
the Royal Collection at Madrid, it must be said that one 
{No. 224) representing the Virgin on a throne, with St. 
Francis, St. Michael, and St. Antony, is fax inferior 
to the Santa Forma, though some of the right-hand 
figures are very good; whilst the other (No. 306) i^ 
somewhat overioaded. A veiy good work of Olaudio 
Coello's will be found in the Pinacothek at Munich : the 
subject is St. Peter of Alcantara with a' Lay-brother 
walking on the sea ; the figures are the size of life, and 
it is probably the picture which had already, in Cean 
Bermudez^s time, disappeared from the church of S°. 
Gil in Madrid f. In the Grosvenor Gallery there is a 
St. Veronica by Coello. 

The death of Claudio Coello may be called the death 
of Spanish art, for the blow was struck at both by the 
arrival of Luca Giordano, who came to Madrid in 1692. 
Coello never recovered the preference shown to the 
stranger, when he was employed on the vaulted ceiling of 
the church of the Escurial; and the Spanish artist died 
at Madrid in 1693 1. 

♦ Ford's Hand-book, p. 816. 

f Cean Bermndez, Diccion. i. p. 344. 

Z He also etched three plates which I have never seen. 
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No master could have been selected whose influenoe 
would have been so disastrous to painting in Spain as 
that of Laea Giordano (or Jordan) proved to be : a dull 
and qpiiitless observer of technical rules and academical 
propriety would have been fax less mischievous. Gior- 
dano's extraordinary powers of execution, and that facility 
which acquired for him the name of " Luea fa-preato" * 
charmed and led astray the Spanish artists of the time* 
There was already in the school of Seville a taint of 
loos^iess and inaccuracy of outline which became ex- 
i^gerated under the influence of his example. Pure 
and severe drawing had never characterized Spanii^ 
art ; the difficulties thrown in the way of studying the 
naked were sufficient to make such a saf^^uard difficult 
if not impossible to attain ; but the close and accurate 
study of external nature and the forms of the world 
around them had given vigour and life to Velazquez and 
Murillo, and had saved them and their best pupils from 
sinking into the dead and stagnant conventionalism of 
the "fare da te,'' which the example of Luca Giordano 
was sure to encourage, and, by his success, to propagate f. 
There was in his dashing cleverness a real merit and a 
genuine power which were eminently calculated to mis- 
lead ; his great Battle of St. Quintin, on the staircase 
of the Escurial, is a striking work — the more so, per- 
haps, because its tumult and confusion contrast singu- 
larly enough with the quiet grey aspect of the granite 
framework in which it is set, and with the noiseless 

* Lanzi, ii. p. 345. 

+ Compare, for the infiaence of Luca GKordano on Spanish art. 
Ford's Hand-book, pp. 794. 816. 
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aolemmty of the building which it adorns. There is no 
necessity for enumexating the works which Luca Gior- 
dano left in Spain ; in fiict it woald be most tedious to 
do so. The Boyal Gallery at Madrid, the palaces, 
the churches, and, aboTe all, the monasteiy of the 
ISscurial, are fiill of his productions. He quitted Spain 
after the accession of Philip Y. in 1702, and returned 
to Naples, where he died at the age of serenty-three in 
the year 1705. 

The next artist whom it is necessaiy to notice is one 
to whom we are much indebted as an author — Acisdo 
Ankmio Palomino y Velasco. He was bom at Buja- 
lance in the year 1653. Whilst yet a youth, he was 
taken to Cordova for the sake of his education ; here he 
fell in with Yaldes Leal, whose encouragement and 
instniction served to promote Palomino's love for the 
fine arts. Juan de Alfaro, on a visit to Cordova in 
1675, was struck by the young artist's proficiency, and 
afterwards authorized him to complete certain works 
whidi he himself had left unfinished at Madrid. Palo- 
iBbio arrived at that capital in 1678, and within a short 
time attracted the notice of those who were then at the 
head of the Spanish school. Claudio Coello, on his 
return from the Escurial in 1 686, employed him in the 
queen's apartments, and in 1688 he obtained the title 
of painter to the king. In 1699 he painted the dome 
of S**. Juan del Mereado at Valencia, which is ^' a poor 
perfonnance." * The dome of the chapel of " Nuestra 
Senora de los Desamparados — ^the Virgin of the Unpro- 
tected—the great Diana, to whom, when not protected 

• Ford's Hand-book, p. 446. 
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by allies, the Blakes and Mahys applied in times of 
danger, instead of putting their own shoulders to the 
wheel "* — ^was painted in 1701, and is described at 
length in Palomino's own book. In 1705 Palomino 
visited Salamanca, and there eKocuted that work in St. 
Esteban of which Mr. Ford says — '' The dome is painted 
in fresco by the feeble Antonio Palomino ; the subject, 
tl^e * Triumph of Eeligion,* is a fsdlure of art." f The 
cupola of the sacristy of the " Cartuxa " at Granada was 
painted in 1712, and the great convent of Paular, 
belonging to the same order, on the Guadarrama, wad 
decorated by the same pencil |. There is not much satis* 
fieu^tion, however, in dwelling on the works of a second-rate 
artist like Palomino, and it is more important to say a 
few words on the subject of his literary labours. 

TLc licence for the publication was obtained in 1708, 
but the first volume of his book did not appear till 
1715 §. It consists of three volumes, the two first of 
which are entitled " El Mmeo Pictorico y Eseala 
Optica,'* and contain a theoretical and practical treatise 
on the art of painting, including perspective and fore- 
shortening: the third volume bears the title *^ El 
Pamaao Espaiiol Pintoresco Laureado" and comprises 

* Ford's Hand-book, p. 441 ; compare Palomino, ii. p. 296. 

+ Hand-book, p. 679. 

t Ibid. p. 824 ; Palomino, ii. p. 322. 

§ The pre&ce to tbe second volmne ends with this characteristic 
'' Frotestatio Auctoris/' which is not uncommon in Spanish books— 
" Quidquid in prsesenti opere dizero Sacrosanctse Romanse Ecclesias 
sacroque fidei tribunali subjicio : si enim aliquid decretis suis non 
consonum inveniatur, tamquam non dictum obsecro censeatur.— Ad- 
tonius Palomino et Velasco.*' 
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the lives of Spanish painters and sculptors. This is> 
the portion of the work most interesting to us» and, 
although the inaccuracies of Palomino ore great and 
frequent, yet we owe him much for the stories which he 
has preserved and handed down to us. like Vasari. 
he is fond of gossip, and requires to be corrected (as he 
has often been by Cean Bermudez) through a reference 
to contracts and documents *. 

Palomino's wife died in 1725 ; shortly afterwards the 
$jtist took orders, and died in the following year. He 
had a sister — Dona Frandsca PeUomino y Velasco — who 
obtained some skill in painting, and lived at Cordova. 

Captain Widdni^ton has supplied us with the name 
of a Spanish master of the latter part of the seventeenth 
century who is not mentioned in Cean Bermudez s 
Dictionary. In speaking of the Museum of Valladolid, 
Captain Widdrington says—" In one of the rooms is a 
very good picture of the Holy Family and personages 
connected, with angels. The S^. Ana is very beautiful 
—no doubt a portrait— very much in the style and quite- 
equalling the works of Eazzi (the Italian Sodoma), by 
an artist I was quite unacquainted with, signing 
himself Oladus Ifaz, 1671." f I <»» only say, that if 
this unknown master is equal to Bazzi, he must have 

* See Cean Bermudez, Diccionario, i. pp. i, 5. 

+ Captain "Widdrington, Spain in 1843, iL p. 31. Since the pas- 
sage in the text was written, a reference to Mr. Ford's Hand-book, 
pp. 630, 637, has led me to the conviction that some mistake exists as 
to this artist. 1 apprehend that the painter referred to by Captain 
"Widdrington must be Diego Valentin Diaa mentioned above, p. 76. 
Mr. Ford speaks of a Holy Family, signed Didaem Dizas, pktor, 1621 ; 
but observes that in the Catalogue the date is by mistake given to- 
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Iieen a veiy great man indeed, fcr few paiuters of azrf 
age or countzj ooold riyal tisfl iporks of Sodoma still ex- 
kting at Sieima. 

Tlie Spaniards hare had certain pamters who were 
more or less celel»ated for Bodegonm, or pieces of 
still life : they hare none of them sufficient excdlenoe 
to make their names of much interest to a foreign 
reader ; still they should not be omitted in a history oi 
the Spanish school. One of these masters was Juan de 
Arellano^ who was bom at Santorcaz in 1614, and died 
at Madrid in 1676. Some of his flower pieces found 
their way eyen into churches. The pupil and son-in- 
law of Arellano, Bcntoiomi Perex, imitated the style of 
his master, but is darker in colour: he was bom in 
1684, and, after haying been painter to the king, died 
in 1693 of a fall from a scaffold on which he had been 
engaged in painting the staLrcase of the Duke of 
Monteleon* A still later artist in the same depart- 
ment of art was Imu Menendez^ or Melendez (as it is 
eommonly written). This master was the son of Fran- 
cisco Antonio Menendez, of whom I shall shortly speak. 
Luis was bom in 1716, during his father's residence at 
Naples, and was employed by Ferdinand YI. in exe- 
cuting mxnialures for the books of the royal choir ; he 
also painted a large number of flower pieces and pic- 
tures of still life, which may still be seen in the Gal- 
lery at Madrid. 

One of the best copyists and imitators of Murillo was 
Alonso Miguel de Tohar, an artist bom at Higuera in 

1071, wheieM the artist died io 1660. I may add, as aa additional 
leasoD, tiiat I never met with Oladmt as a Christian name. 
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1678'^. He ims edoeafced at SeiriUe ts the papil of an 
md^rant paiizter — Jtum Antonio FoMtrdo—bat soon 
Aetwdtod bdmself to tlie stxidy of tiie great wotka of Mb- 
ziOo which aarrounded iiim on eferj side. He attained 
mi]ch skill in copying these pictoresy and assimilated 
his style t& that of his models. Like Pacheoo he se- 
emed the hononr cf employment by ihe Holy OiBce, 6i 
which he was a familiar, and afteiwardH, in 1720, be* 
came painter to FhiHp Y. His master-piece as an 
cirigiim] woik is the Holy Family in the ehapel of 
Nuettra 8enara del Coruudo in the cathedral of SeTille ; 
it is, however, very inferior to the best productions of 
Murillo. The Boyal Collection at Madrid contains two 
pictures by Tobar, and there is one in the Spanish 
Galleiy of the Loavre. Many more of his works pro- 
bably exist in this and other countries under the name 
of Murillo. Tobar did not die till the year 1758. 

The remaining names in the list ci Spanish masters 
on which the reader would wish to dwell are not nume- 
rous. I ought to mention Miguel Jaeinio Menendez, 
who was bom at Oviedo in 1679, and his younger 
bfother, Francueo Anionio, Both were employed by 
Philip y . The latter of the two left Madrid at the age 
of seventeen in the year 1699, and visited Italy : at 
Naples he found himself in such want that he enlisted 
as a soldier, and pursued his studies when his military 
duties would allow him to do so. In 1717 Menendez 

* MariUo £ed m 1682, when Tobar yna four yean old : whea 
Xz. For^ therefiyre, calls the latter " the best papil " of the fonndr 
(Haad-book, p. 253), it is in the sente of one whom the greftt master 
educated by his example, not hj hia personal instruction. 
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returned to Madrid, aad was especially distingaislied as 
a miniatore painter. A memorial of bis, presented in 
1726, ultimately led to the establishment of the Boyal 
Academy of San Fernando, which took place in 1752, 
after the artist's death. He left two sons and a 
daughter, who were artists ; one of these (Luis) has been 
$lready mentioned. Jtum de Faredes was a Yalencian 
pupil of Miguel Menendez. 

The best master of this declining period was AnUmia 
Tiladomat, a native of Barcelona, where he was bom in 
1678. Cean Bermudez observes, that all the progress hd 
made was due to himself, for the two masters whom he 
had could teach him nothing but how to grind colours and 
prepare canvas *. The names of these teachers were Pas* 
cual Baylon and BatUista Ferramon. Yiladomat lived 
till 1755, and his pictures may be seen at Barcelona : in 
the Madrid Gallery there is no specimen ; the Spanish 
Collection in the Louvre contains a head of an old man, 
and in the Esterhazy Palace at Vienna there is a fine 
picture of the death of a saint, the style of which, I 
remember, recalled in some degree Baroccio, and, per- 
haps, Andrea Sacchi. Mr. Ford speaks of this master 
as "the only painter of whom Catalonia can boast: — 
the last ray of Murillo lighted on his palette ; his style 

* See Cean Bermudez, Diccion. v. p. 238. Th^ passage is worth 
quoting : " Se puede decir de Yiladomat lo que Ciceron decia de 
Yeleyo Paterculo que todos los progrcsos que hizd en el arte, lot 
debi6 solamente & si mismo." How Cicero could say tMs of Yelleius 
Fatercnkis, who probably was not bom until some years after his 
death, a Spanish critic alone could explain. Cean Bermudez, per- 
haps, had in his mind the mention of C. Yelleius as being '^ ezerdta* 
tione dicendi mdis," which occurs in the De Oiatore, iiL 20. 
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is simple, his drawing correct, and his colour rich and 
natural. His works are seldom met with out of Bar- 
celona, and there they are neither valued nor cared 
for." ♦ 

If we turn to Aragon we shall, according to Cean 
Bermudezf, find that, at the commencement .of the 
eighteenth century, notwithstanding the low condition 
of painting in the country, there were masters in that 
province who excelled in colouring and in other depart- 
ments of the art Francisco Artiga, a mathema- 
tician who was bom at Huesca, painted a Conception, 
some Sibyls, and some perspective pieces in his native 
place. Francisco Piano executed architectural orna- 
ments in the Sacristy of Our Lady del FortUlOf 
and in other churches in Saragossa. Pablo Babiella 
painted battle pieces, and some pictures which he exe- 
cuted for the chapels of Santiago and St Mark in the 
cathedral of Saragossa are held in esteem, as well as 
those painted for the church of the " Trinitarios Galza- 
dos " in Teruel. Juan Almor worked for the " Car- 
tuja de la Odncepcion," where he died. Carlos 
Casanova was a pupil of Geronimo Secano, and left 
many pictures in Saragossa. He had sufficient skill to 
be made pintor de cdmara to Ferdinand VI., and 
afterwards devoted himself to engraving in mezzotint 
His prints have some merit Carlos Casanova^ the son 

* Hand-book^ p. 489. 

i* What follows respectiiig the Aiagonese painters has again been 
translated from Cean Bermudez's paper in Minaflo : it is right to say 
that the author has no personal knowledge whatever of this school. 
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of diis last artist, gained one of the first pdzes distdr 
bated by the Eoyal Acadany of St. Ferdiaand in 1753. 
He afterwards went to Mexico, whore he died in I7769 
being director of the department of engraving the dies 
lor the royal mint 

Pablo Pemickaro and Jote 'Borneo, were painters 
of Ara^n, who improved themselves jaiich by their 
studies at Eome. Aft^ their return Pemidbaro becezne^ 
in 1758, director of the Academy c^ St. Ferdinazui^ 
and retained his post until his death in 1760. Borneo 
was made painter to Philip Y., and held his &StfM 
until he died in 1772. 

Juan Bamirez Benanides was a native of Sara* 
gossa, and the son of the sculptor, Juan Eamirez, from 
whom he learnt the principles of dntwing. In painting 
he was a pupil of Jose Luzan Martinez, under whom he 
made sudi progress as to be named, in 175^, a super* 
iLumi^»ry associa^ie of the Acadeo&y of St. Ferdiaiand. 
He afterwards came to Madrid, and profited mucb by the 
guidance of Corrado Giacui^Oo, painter to the king. On 
his return to Saragossa he executed sdkte worhs in tiae 
taste of this last mafiteor, and died in .176$L 

Frei^ Vicente Pignatelliy knight professed of Ihe 
order of St Jo^ learnt drawing and painting fwr his 
own amusesaent in his native place, Sara^asa, under 
Don Jose Luzan. K« was a competitor with others in 
the public school of design which the sculptor, Juan 
Bamirez, had established. PignateUi was desircms of 
promoting the study of the fine arts in Saragoasa by 
setting up a Boyal Academy. With this view he went 
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to Madrid and was well received there by the Academy 
(d St. Ferdinand, in whieh certain titles of honour were 
conferred on him, and he was named one of the coiuunl^ 
After miach exertion be failed in atlainiTig his object, and 
returned, for the recoverj of his heabh, to his native 
city, wh^e he died in 1770. The Academy of St. 
Ferdinand, in the enlogium which they pronounced and 
published, said, "' The arts lost by his death an artist 
who contributed in every way to enndble them ; and 
artists lost a protector, a masta:, we may say a friend.'* 
Jo9e Luzmi Martinez was bom in Saragossa, in 
]710, and was brought up in the house of the Pigna- 
telli family, by whom he was sent to I^aples to study 
painting with Mastroleo. By diHgecEtly copying the 
works of the best Italian mast^s he acquired correct- 
mess in drawing, freshness in colour, as well as good 
taste in his tints, and in ihe lelding of his drapery. 
Having acquired these qualities, he returned home and 
painted works, of seme merit lor churches and private 
houses. He afterwards manied the daughter of Bon 
Juan Zabaio, another master of reputation in Saragossa. 
When Philip V. had named Luzan as his painter, the 
artist went to Madrid to x^tum thanks £ot the dis- 
tinction, and tJoen became known to the painters about 
the court, by whom he was received with honour. On 
his return home he painted some altar-pieces and easel 
pictures with more care and attention, and died in 1785. 
His loss was an important one for the school of Aragon, 
but it was supplied by his feUaw-coimtrymen and his 
pupils. 
At the death of Luzan the public school of design in 
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Saiagossa fell to the ground ; it had been established 
by Juan Ramirez, the sculptor, at his own expense, 
and had been supported by the aid and instruction of 
Luzan, his father-in-law Zabalo, Pablo Eabiella, Juan 
Ramirez Benayides, and Vicente Pignatelli, all of 
whom left no stone unturned at Madrid to obtain, with 
the assistance of Bayeu and Goya, a Royal Academy 
of the fine arts in their native city. In this they did 
not succeed, and the object was only attained by the 
repeated representations of. the Patriotic Society of 
Aragon, and the actiye support and exertions of its ge- 
nerous member, Don Juan Martin de Goicoechea. It 
was founded by Charles IV. 

There is no temptation to dwell on the art of Spain 
from the middle of the eighteenth century down to the 
present day. In 1761 Mengs followed Charles IIL 
from Naples to Madrid ; he was not the artist to reyive 
any school, much less that of Spain at the time when he 
visited it ; but it is impossible to sum up the demerits 
of the later Spanish painters better than Mr. Ford has 
done. He says, ''Modem Spanish art, the child of 
corrupt parents, carries irom its birth a germ of weak- 
ness. Mengs, the incarnation of the academical me* 
diocre, led the way ; then followed David, fit painter of 
the Revolution, who trampled on the fine aits of cowed 
Europe. His theatrical scenes ^ la ComeilUj his 
swaggering, attitudinariaa heroes d la Chrand Opira^ 
combined with a certain Roman severity of drawing and 
a rechauffe of the antique, bewildered the Spanish 
R.A.S. already predisposed in his favour by his Mengs- 
like style. To him, therefore, they turned submissively 
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in spite of his want of real colour, air, nature and life—^ 
the soul of painting ; and the disciples, as is common in 
heresies, out-heroded their master."* Mr. Ford then 
refers to a picture hy Aparicio (1773 — 1838), of which 
the suhject is the ransoming of 1700 slaves at Algiers, 
in; 1768, by order of Charles III. ".When * The ran- 
somed slaves' was exhibited at Home, Canova, who 
knew the man, told Aparicio, ' This is the finest thing 
in the world, and you are the first of painters.* Soon 
after Thorwaldsen came in and ventured a critique, 
whereupon the Don indignantly quoted Canova. * Sir, 
he has been laughing at you,' said the honest Dane, to 
whom Aparicio never spoke again." Two other great 
works (great in superficial dimensions) of this master 
are the " Glories of Spain " and the " Famine of 
Madrid." 

Madrazo (born in 1781) was also a pupil of David, 
and is no better than Apaiicio. The author of the 
Hand-book tells us to observe his " Death of Viriatus '* 
and " Ferdinand VII. on Horseback," worse if possible 
than the former. The subject of another picture is 
" Divine and Profane Love," " which partakes consider- 
ably of the latter quality in conception and execution. 
All who have studied the works of David, or even of 
his Italian analogists, Benvenuti and Camuccini, must 
be struck with the inferiority of these, their Spanish 
imitators, both in drawing, colour, and composition." f 

Francisco Bayeu and Francisco Goya came from 
Aragon to Madrid, and became pintores de cdmara to 
Charles III. and Charles IV,, as well as directors of the 

• Ford's Hand-book, p. 748. t Ibid. 

VOL. III. L 
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Bojal Academy of St. Fevdjjmnd. The former died in 
1795, the latter in 18^. The works of Bayeu, aad of 
his contemporary, Madia (17d0 — 1819), are "feeble and 
commonplace." Goya was the brother-in-law of Bayeo, 
and a man of fax more power in every way ; he Hved to 
be £rBt painter to Ferdinand YJI. Cean Bermudez 
says, " He was a master of great originality and of ex* 
traordinary genius and imagination; skilled as well in 
the management of colour and the brush, as in that of 
the burin, aquafortis, and the lithographic stone; his 
effects in scenes of conmion life are inimitable for their 
Burprisiug truth and force."* His etchings are exr 
ceedingly clever, though both m these and in his pic- 
tures neither his choice of subjects nor his selection of 
models was such as would have exactly conformed to 
the rules of old Pacheco f. 

I shall close this account of the Spanish school with 
an extract from the very interesting letters of Madama 
Calderon de Barca, in which she says — 

" In some of the convents," (that is, in Mexico^) 
"there still exist, buried alive like the inmates, various 
fine old pamtings ; amongst others, some of the Flemish 
school, brought to Mexico by the monks at the time 
when the Low Cou&tiies were under Spanish dom>t 
nion. I 

" Many masters also of the Metican sdiool, sucth a^ 
Enriquez, Cabrera^ &c., have enridied the oioisteiB with 
iheii productions, and employed their talent &a holy 
subjects, such as the lives of the saints, the martyrs, 

^ See Cean Bernradex, Minafio, vol. x. 

t CompaFe Ford's flmd-beok, pp. 254, 748. 
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and other Christian subjects. Everywhere especially 
there are Cabreras^ an artist somewhat in the Luca 
Giordano style ; the same monotony, frivolity, and */a 
presto Luca ! ' All his pictures are agreeable and some 
strikingly beautiful ; occasionally he copies from the old 
masters, but rarely. Ximenes and Enriquez are not so 
common, and some of their productions are very good, 
and deserve to be better known than I imagine they are 
in Europe. They are a branch of the Spanish school, 
and afford striking proofs of the extraordinary talent of 
the Mexicans for the fine arts, as well as of the facility 
which the mother country afforded them." * 

The authoress again tells us — " We particularly ad- 
mired some fine paintings, chiefly by Cahrera^ amd 
especially a Madonna and Child, in which there is that 
most divine expression in the face of the Virgin— the 
blending of maternal love with awe for the divinity of 
the child." t 

• Life m Mexico, London, IBIS, p. 222. 

■f This voA ii Yaliadokd, or llE(ndiB,aB it ic called now, £ram the 
Cura Jloiebf, one of ike neyoltttiooery feftdecs. Lile in Mexico, p. 

407. 
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CHAPTER I. 

ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS — KING BENE — PAINTERS 

BEFORE N. POUSSIN. 

The condition of art under Cliarlemagne and his imme- 
diate successors has been discussed in the Hand-book of 
the German School, and cannot at any rate properly be 
included in a sketch of French painting *. Nor can the 
>vorks of Giotto and Simone di Martino, (or Memmi, as 
he is called by Vasari f,) at the court of Avignon, be 
considered as affecting the French school. Vasari, in- 
deed, tells us, " Clement V. having been soon afterwards 
created pope at Perugia, after the death of Benedict IX., 

* EugWs Hand-book of German and Flemish Schools, p. 8 ; com> 
{Kire Waagen's Paris, s. 246. 

f There is little doubt that Vasari has named this artist wrongly. 
In no one of the records of Siena does he appear by the name of 
Hemmi : a picture now at Florence, executed by him and Lippo 
Memmi, describes the joint artists as Simon Martini et Lipput Memmi 
de Senit, See Kumohr, Italien. Forschungen, ii* s. 95. 
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Giotto was obliged to accompany the pope to Avignon, 
whither he conducted his court, in order to execute cer- 
tain works there. Having gone thither, he painted 
many pictures and frescos of great beauty, not only in 
Avignon, but in many other places of France, which 
gave infinite pleasure to the pope and his court *. Si> 
mone di Martino was sent to Avignon by Pandolfo Ma* 
latesti to paint the portrait of Petrarch, and when there, 
at the request of the latter, he executed a likeness of 
Laura f. We have, however, no record of any influence 
exercised by these productions on French art. 

With regard to the compositions themselves. Lord 
Lindsay, speaking of Giotto, says, " He executed many 
works there, of which the sole vestiges are the frescos 
in the chapel of the Inquisition, woefully dilapidated. 

* Vita di Qiotto. Lotd Lindsay observes that Giotto might hare 
paid a first visit to Avignon in or after 1309, the year when Pope 
Clement first settled there. — " But, in that case/' he adds, " he must 
have returned thither many years afterwards, in the reign of John 
XXII., &r it was that pope, and not Clement, who laid the founda- 
tion of the Papal Palace in 1319, and the walls could not have beei^ 
ready for the painter before 1323. Yasari, in &ct, himself intimates, 
in the Life of Andrea Pisano, that Qiotto was working for the pope 
at Avignon three years before 1830, i. e. in 1327 ; and as it was in 
that year, as we shall find, that Giotto visited Naples, we may safely 
fix his residence at Avignon during the two or three years previous." 
The author then states truly that Petrarch's intimacy with Giotto 
confirms this view, for Petrarch was bom in 1304, and returned from 
Bologna to Avignon in 1324, where he resided till 1835. ''That 
Giotto," he adds, *' did in verity work at Avignon, is proved by the 
testimony of the contemporary commentator on Dante, quoted by 
Yasari in his Life of Cimabue." — Lord Lindsay's Sketches of Christian 
Art, ii. p. 242, note. 

f Yita di Simone e Lippo H^nmi* 
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Oar Saviouor's baptism, los ConyerBatkm with the Wo- 
sttQ of Samaria, the Bepalse of Theodosinfl bj St Am- 
bzose from the door of the cathedral of Mikn after the 
massaeie of Thes»ilatiicft, St. Lods encamped in Egypt, 
witJi the Pyramids in? the distance, and a Qioup of 
soldiers leading a condemned heretic to the stake, are 
sttbjeets still recogmsabie ; some of the costumes are 
very rich and characteristic, and many of the figures 
beautifcd. But time, neglect, and violence haye almost 
totally efiRaced them."* 

Dr. Waagen, in his volume on Paris, has published 
some interesting notices of the manuscripts of the French 
school of illuminators, executed in the latter half of the 
Mteenth century. It will be a fitting introduction to 
the history of French painting, if I translate or give 
the substance of so much of the information afforded by 
him as illustrates the relation of the artists of this class 
to their brethren in Italy and in the Low Countries f. 
The miniatures which bear date between 1450 and 
1500 go to show that painting had attained a high de- 
gree of cultivation, and that the free imitation of antiqpie 
ornament which characterizes the style commonly called 
that of the " Eenmssance" had already begun to prevail 
from the year 1460. 

The relations of France to Italy on the one hand, and 

* Lord Xindsay's Sketekes of Chxistiaa; Art, ii p, 242. 

t Wwgcn'fl F&ris> as. 969—886. Th» rtador will bear in wand 
that the details in the tezt'tve grven oii'th^aiiiikhoiity o£ Waagen — ^not 
on thai of the author of this Toknne; I hare the kas Bcmple in bor- 
rowing from Professor Waagen, because I belieya his ixntereating to- 
lume on Paris has neyer been tranalated iato XngHsh. 
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to FkadoTB on tbe otiier, were such as to csme the 
painting of hoik eoantries to exereise a £fttsoixntble in- 
fluence on the French school ; whilst the stjle of art 
vrlMh. lesnited from these inflaences is inferior, indeed, 
to that of Italy or the Low Goimtries in origuiality, it 
jet, in a considerable degree, unites the excellences of 
both. In life, in truth, and in variety, derived from 
the study of nsture, the French were not equal to the 
Flemings ; but they show more style in arrangement, 
more feeling in the flow of their Hnes, and a better 
taste in the drapery and ornaments. With reference 
to these last points they were indeed surpassed by the 
Italians, but on the other hand they were superior to the 
latter in the application of perspective to represent space, 
whether in arcbiteeture or landscape. The tone of the 
flesh in the French miniatures is somewhat uniform. The 
principal outlines are made with a pen in a light tint, and 
then filled up in water-colour laid on tluekly : the light 
and shade is for the most part carefolly put in with fine 
and somewhat meagre lines or hatchings. In some of the 
later manoscnpta the eaeecotion is broader and freer. 
The surtee of the colours is dull and apparent^ with- 
out gum, hut it has stood admirably— occasionally in the 
landscape a cold verdigiis-green pvedomuwtes in a 
manner which is not agreeable ; the borders aze filled 
up sometimes in the manner of the Flemish artists, and 
aometimes in that of the Italians ; the e£Eect is rich and 
the execution masterly, but inferior to the Flemish 
works in clearness and brightness, and to those of the 
Italians in precision and style. 

Two schools may be distinguished as existing con- 
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temporaneouslj : at the head of one of these was the' 
court painter of Louis XI., Jean Fouqtiet of Tours* 

Some of his miniatures are to he found in the manu- 
script of a French translation of Josephus, at the end 
of which is the following notice of Francis Eohertet, 
secretary of Peter II. of Bourhon, the hushand of Anne, 
daughter of Louis XL " Icy le livre a douze y stories. 
Lea troys premieres de Venlumineur du Due Jean de Berry 
et lea neuf de la main du hon paintre et, enlumineur du 
Hoy Loys XI., Jehan Fouquet^ natif de Tours,'' The 
three jBbrst appear to he the work of a Flemish artist, 
and are extremely good. With regard to those which 
follow, their style is very different, hut the feeling of an 
artist is so clearly visihle, and the style and taste are so 
pure, that it might he inferred from them the painter 
had executed works on a larger scale ; this we know to 
he the fact from one of the wings of an altar-piece con- 
taining the portrait of Etienne Cheyallier, treasurer of 
Charles VIL of France, which is in the possession of 
Herr Georg at Frankfort-on-Main *, This is without 
douht the reason why Fouquet is called hy Bohertet 
** paintre et enlumineur,'' Fouquet's attitudes are, for 
the most part, graceful and free, hut sometimes, espe- 
cially when violent action is represented, there is some- 
thing awkward in them. The faces have an uniform 
hrownish tone: the cast of the drapery is sometimes 
grand and sometimes stLfif : here and there it resemhlea 

* Herr Brentano possesses forty miniatures from a prayer-book,, 
wbich appear to be by Fouquet ; one miniature from the same book 
is in the possession of Mr. Samuel Rogers. See Waagen's England, 
i. s. 415. 
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the "naturalist '* style of tlie Flemings. The animals, 
especially horses, are well designed, and the perspective 
and chiaroscuro are often far more successful than in 
most works of the same date. It is eyident from the 
number of manuscripts with illuminations in this style 
that Fouquet had many followers *. 

The other school is inferior in many respects : their 
composition is not equal to that of Fouquet ; the heads, 
are more imiform and not so well drawn ; on the whole 
Flemish influence is more clearly visible. The cele- 
brated Prayer-book of Anne of Brittany belongs to this 
class, and may be considered as the principal specimen 
of the style. These miniatures were probably executed 
before the year 1500, 

Some mention should be made of the royal artist, Rene 
of Anjou, The chivalrous qualities of his race seem to 
have been wanting in him, and to have accumulated for the 
benefit of his daughter Margaret, the wife of our Henry 
VI. : he was so devoted to the fine arts that it is said he 
was painting a partridge when the loss of the kingdom of 
Naples was announced to him, and did not even take his 
hand from the picture t. Mr. Eastlake says, " Several 
examples are preserved ; the latest and best is in the ca- 
thedral of Aix, and all are more or less in the style of 
the Van Eycks — a taste which Rene may have acquired 
during his three years* captivity at Dijon and Bracon 
between the years 1431 and 1436. Passavant (Kunst- 

* A proof of this fact may be found in the illuminations referred 
to by Waagen, Deutschland, i. s. 386. 

+ See the passage from Mathieu, Histoire de Louis XI.^ quoted by 
Baylc^ Dict.^ art. Naples, note PA. 
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Ufttt, 1843, No. 57), speaking of one of these examples^ 
ast Yilleneuye near Arignon, sajs that it is painted in 
tempera, over which yamish colours are glazed. King 
Bene's chief practice was in illuminating, and it seems 
that his larger pictures are hatched with the point of 
the brush in the manner of the early Italian tempem 
|»inters. The royal artistes mode of painting was thus 
an approach only to the improved system of the Van 
Eydts. amd Ma partial adoption of their proceaa is ex- 
plained by his being unable to drvest himself of the 
habits of miniatuj!^ and missal painting."* 

The picture at Aix consists of a centre and two shut- 
t^^ ; the former shows on one side Moses on the ground 
tajdng off his shoes; on the other is an angel, and 
above is the burning bush with the Virgin and Child 
appearing iai the midst of it+. Sheep are feeding 
around, and there is a landscape back-ground : over al! 
is a sort of canopy with the figure of God the Father. 
On the left-hand shutter is tiie portrait of King Bene 
himself, kneeliug with St. Maurice, St. Antony, and the 
Magdalen ; on the right hand is Jeanne de Lsval, his 
second wife, likewise with three saints. Another pic- 
ture of Rene's was in the Chartreuse at Villeneuve-les- 
Avignon ; it is now in the Hospital I. Montaigne tells 

* Eaatlake's Materials for a History of Oil-paintings p. 216. 

+ The notion of tbe whole is shown by the inscription below the prin- 
cipal picture — " Itubrttm ^uem viderat Moyses inctmhtattum ctmserva- 
tam agnovimtu tvam laudahUem virginitatem, Sancta Dei Oenitrix" 

X dee the great -work. — GBnvres compl^s du Koi Ren^ anrec une 
biographie et des notices par M. Le Oomte de Qnatrfr-boi^s, et ub 
gtand nombre de desrins et omements d'l^ris les tabieaox et aannscrits 
originaux, par M. Hawke, 4 vols. ito» AngetB, 1845. 
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OS, ^ J6 vis un joor a B«r4e-duc» fa'en pres«ntait an 
Boy Fr£ai9ois Second, par recommendation de la me- 
moire de Beaie, Roj de Sieile, un p<^trait qu'il a^mit 
liPf-mesme ledt de soy."* 

'Rene was bom in 1406, and died at tiie age of 73, in 
)480. Bayle sums up his eharacter by saying, that he 
was fitter to make a qiiiet state happy than to rednce- 
rebel subjects, and gave more time to painting than he 
employed in preparing expeditions to conquer his titular 
kingdoma of Naples and Jerusalem. 

The history of French painting, properly so called, 
eannot be said to commence until the reign of Francis 
I. (1&15 — 1547.) It -may be doubtfid whether Leo- 
nardo expired in the arms of that monarch, but it is cer- 
tain that he was employed by him, and that he died in 
France f. If Andrea del Sarto retnmed to Florence, 
and was &lthiesB to the oath whidi he swore on the 
d^ospels, it w«3 not the &ult ot his royal patron ; his 
pupil, Andyea SguazzeUa, remained in France and 
painted in the style of his master X, In I5S6 BossOy or 
*^Mmttre Motug" as the French call him, worked at 
Fontainebleau ; he employed under him Lmea Penni, the 
brother of "il Fattore," lAonardo Fiamingo, Bartolom- 

* 'SioBtaagB.e, EsBtds, liyre ii. ebap. 17. 

+ See the late edition of Vasari, note 50, Vita di Lknflrdo.. Leo* 
nardo's will is dated at Cloux, near Araboise', April 23, 1518. 
The French court was, on the 1st of Mafy, at St. GFennain en Laye, 
and Fianeesco Meki, ia the letter annovneing the artisf s death to his 
brothers, takes no notice of i^e king's presence^ — a 6ict which he most 
assuredly wwdd not hare emitted ; eompare Leonaido da Yinei, ton 
Hugo €hralieii y. CfalkiAerg, sb. 157, 266. 

t Vasari, Vit» di Andres ; compare notes 01, 67. 
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meo Miniati, Francesco Cacdanemici^ and Cfio, BattUta 
d-a BagnacavaUo, Eosso kiUed himself in 1541 *. In 
1531 Francesco Primaticcio, of Bologna, was placed hj 
the Duke of Mantua in the service of Francis I,, and 
completed the gallery at Fontainebleau which Eosso had 
left unfinished. Primaticcio received prefennent of 
every kind at the hands of Francis, and continued to 
serve his successors, Henry II. and Francis II. Ja- 
eopo Pacchiarotto^ of Siena, was another Italian master 
of great eminence, who, in 1535, visited France, but 
we know little of what he did there \, At any rate he did 
greater justice to the recommendation of Primaticcio 
than Nkcolo Abati, or Niccolo da Modena,BS he is called, 
by Vasari J. 

The works of this school of Fontainebleau expe- 
rienced an unhappy fate : many of the frescos were 
ruined, in the civil wars under Henry III., and in 1738 
the fifty-eight scenes from the Odyssey, as well as tho 
fifteen frescos on the ceiling of the great gallery, exe- 
cuted by Primaticcio and Niccolo Abati, were finally 
destroyed for the purpose of erecting some apartments 
to accommodate ^e court § ! Francis I. did not confine 

* Vasari, Vita del Eosso. This Bagnacavallo was the son of 
Sartolommeo Baxnenghi da Bagnacavallo^ by whom i& the fine picture 
in the Dresden Gallery. 

+ Waagen's Paris, s. 18. 

i Vasari, Vita di Primaticcio. 

§ Waagen's Paris, ss. 30. 49. Algarotti saw the work of destruc- 
tion going on. See Algarotti, Opere. Venezia, 1792, viii. pp. 12, 13. 
The designs from the Odyssey were engraved by Theodore van 
Thulden, a pupil of Eubens, and published in 1633 ; they are very 
mannered. To show the enormous number of works executed at this 
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bis patronage to painting: he brought Benvenuto Cellini 
to Paris, and in 1540 sent Frimatiocio to Rome for the 
purpose of buying marbles and procuring casts from 
the most celebrated antiques. Jean Goujon is a sculp- 
tor who does the highest honour to French art of this 
period. 

Jean Cousin, bom at Soucj, near Sens, in 1462, may 
be called the founder of the French school. He flou- 
rished under Henry II., Henry III., and Charles IX., 
and wrote a book on the proportions of the human body 
yrhich is said to be good of its kind. Cousin's principal 
work — ^the Last Judgment — ^is now in the Louvre ; it 
came from the sacristy of a convent at Vincennes, and 
was engraved by P. de Jode. It is amusing to see the 
different estimates taken of the merits of this picture : 
Gault de St. Germain speaks of it as showing the germ 
of those qualities which were to distinguish the national 
school, aud which "give the lie to that character of 
frivolity often cast as a reproach on the whole nation." 
On the other hand, Waagen, in whose judgment I have 
more confidence, calls it " a mass of confusion which 
reminds us of Franz Floris ; here and there," he says, 
" the motives are good and the details are well drawn, 
and very carefully executed in a warm tone." This Last 
Judgpaent forms the subject of a painted window in St. 
Eomain at Sens. Cousin was also a sculptor *. 

time in France, Waagen states the fact that the prints belonging to the 
" llcole de Fontainebleau^" in Hariette's collection, were no less than 
640 in number. Paris, s. 29. 

* Compare Ganlt de St. Qermain, Trois siecles de la Feintnre, pp. 
17—19 ; Waagen's Paris, ss. 637, 638. 
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Inth6 H^mam «t A^igMn is a pktore modemtelj 
painted, beaaing 1^ BSBie of JSHmon de CJudlons, Tfith 
the date 1550. 

FraiuaU Chuei, samamed Janet, painted in a very 
different style from the last master. He wcnrked be- 
tween 1540 and 1560. The conception of bis portraits 
resembles that of Holbein, or perhaps of the Flemish 
Boasters ; but he is not equal to either in his treatment of 
the flesh ; whilst nothing can exceed his minuteness. In 
the Louvre theve is a picture of a eourt ball, and anoth^ 
of the marriage eeremonj between Anne de Jojeose and 
Margaret of Lorraine; besides small full-length por- 
traits of Henry II., Charles IX., Michel de FHopital, 
and three others. At Hampton Court we hare an excel- 
lent picture of Francis II. when a boy, which was in Elng 
Charles's collection ; another of a nobleman, supposed 
by Mrs. Jameson to resemble the Eaii of Surrey, and a 
third called Mary Queen of Scots, repainted all orer *. 
A small portrait of Janet's is to be seen in the Duke of 
Sutherland's collection, aod three more are at Althorp, 
but the collection of eighty-eight drawings in red and 
black chalk, at Castle Howard, must be most interest- 
ing. Waagen says that almost all the men are hand- 
some and all the women ugly I Lord Carlisle has also 
a portrait of Catharine of Medicis, by this master f. 

* See Mrs. Jameson's Public Galleries, ii. pp. 344, 345. Waagen's 
England, i. s. 390. The portraat o£ Eleanor, easier of €%arles T. sncl 
-wife of Francis I., in the same collation, is Terj fine, and has been 
attributed to Janet. 

t See Waagen*s England, ii. sa. 6% 412, 413. 541. Wkh inference 
to the pictures at Althorp, compare Paasfffasfs KvaStmee, a. 192. 
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Tonssaint Thibreui^ painted at Fontaiuebleaa aft^ the 
deatii of Primacticcio ; he died in 1604. Martin Fremi- 
vet vna bom at Paris m 1567, and died in 1619; he 
was the pupil of his lather ; afterwards having studied 
in Italy, be became the first painter of Henry IV., and 
executed the ceiling of the chapel of Fontainebleau in 
the reign, of Louis XIII., who conferred on him the order 
9i St Michael *, 

Louis XIII. was not himself a collector of works of 
art, but his mother, Mary of Medicis, caused the grand 
series of pictures now in the Louyre to be painted by 
Bubens: Th^ were destined for the Luremburg, and 
were placed there in 162 5. Cardinal EadieHeu also 
collected antiques and pictures ; among the latter were 
maoy fine Poussids, which at a later period became part 
of the Royal Collection t. 

Simon Vouet was bom at Psuris in 1583 ; he was taken 
by M. de Saocy to Constantinople, and afterwards passed 
fourteen years in Italy : here he was receiyed into the 
Academy of St. Luke, and led the way in establishing a 
new French school. His tendency was decidedly natural- 
ist; Canmyaggio and Guide both infiuenced him, and 
produced a master whose pictures hare great force and 
yigour, though they are ^t from pleasing. One of his 
compositions (No. 31^) in the Louvre is supposed to con- 
tain the portraits of himself and of Comeille. Waagen 
says of it, " This picture, painted in his first manner, is 
distinguished by the spirit of the heads, and by a colour- 
ing which is powerful and clear, though often false."! 

• Qault. de St. Germain^ p. 20. f Waagen, Paru, sb. 33^38. 

t Ibid. 8. 640. 
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Of the Presentation in the Temple, he tells us that the 
execution is careful, but ideal heads, like those of Guido, 
are joined to forms more awkward and less expressive. 
Another picture in the Louvre is the Entombment of 
Christ by two Angels in presence of the Virgin, St. John» 
and ihe Magdalen ; the colour is transparent, the dra^ 
peries carefully painted, and the lights bright and glow* 
ing. There is, moreover, in the gallery a portrait of 
Vouet's patron, Louis XIII. The artist died in 1648, 
not, as has been asserted, in 1641')'. 

Jacques Blanchard was bom at Paris in 1600, and 
died in 1638 ; he studied the Venetian school, so as at 
one time to have been called the French Titian— a phe- 
nomenon, I may venture to say, not yet seen. In the 
Louvre may be found a Charity, a Holy Family, and a 
picture of the Virgin and Child with St. Anne by thia 
master. Gault de St. Germain treats him as full of 
affectation and sameness in his heads and attitudes, but 
he seems to have been one of the very few French art- 
ists who attended to colour f. 

Quintin Varin, a native of Amiens, enjoys no glory at 
the present day, except that of having been the first in- 
structor of the artist who bears the most illustrious 
name in the whole French school — Nicolas Poutssin — of 
whom I shall speak in the next chapter. 

• See Biographie tJniverselle ; Vie de Poussin, p. 668. 

f Gault de St. Germain, p. 24 ; compare Waagen, Paris, s. 670. 
In tluB latter work, probably by a misprint, his death is placed iir 
1628. 
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CHAPTER II. 

NICOLAS POUSSIN AND EUSTACHE LESUEUR. 

Nicolas Poussin was bom at Andely, in Normandy, in 
1594. After Varin he had as teachers Ferdinand Elle, 
of Mechlin, and Lallemant, but his most profitable 
studies were those which he made after engravings from 
the works of Raphael and Giulio Romano. Among 
his very earliest pictures were two which he painted for 
the Capuchins of Blois*. He made two attempts to 
reach Rome, in the first of which he got as far as Flo- 
rence ; on the second occasion he only reached Lyons, 
and was there reduced to pay his debts by his pencil. 
Six pictures in distemper, which he executed in 1623 
for the College of the Jesuits, attracted the attention of 
the Italian poet, Marino, who returned to Rome, leaving 
Poussin to finish a picture of the Death of the Virgin, 
for the goldsmiths' company. The French artist, how- 
ever, reached Rome in 1624, and there rejoined his 
friend ; he was then thirty years of age. Marino presented 
Poussin to the Cardinal Barberini, as it is said, with 
the singular recommendation, "vederete un giovane, 
che a la furia del diavolo." Unfortunately for Poussin, 
Marino left Rome, and shortly afterwards died, whilst 

• F^Ubien, 4to, ii. p. 312. 
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the cardinal went on an embassy to Spain ; so that the 
French artist, without friend or patron, was reduced to 
dispose of his works for the merest trifle, in order to 
procure a subsistence : thus two battle pieces, afterwards 
in the cabinet of the Due de NoaHles, are said to have 
been sold at seven scudi each *. At this time he associated 
with the sculptor Duquesnoy (Fiammingo), in whose 
house he lodged, and wiih Algardi. He is said to have 
studied much from Titian's works, but the result seems 
to have been that he shrank from ihe delusive blandish- 
ments of the Venetian school, and sought to preserve 
the severity of his style by carefully avoiding the small- 
est approach to what can be called colouring. Poussin 
also profited by the pictures of Domenichino, and con- 
tributed by his praises to build up the reputation which 
the fine picture of the Communion of St. Jerome by that 
artist has since enjoyed. Whether he judged rightly in 
placing it on the same level as the works of Eaphael, 
it is scarcely necessary for us now to discuss ; the merit 
of the Bolognese school in this and others of its beat 
productions is without doubt very great, but it has with 
as little doubt been exaggerated f. 

An interview which took place between Poussin and 
Domenichioo must have been an iixteresldng scene: the 
latter had heard that a young Frenchman, was studying 
his Martyrdom of St Andrew with peculiar care, and 
wished to see him : he was too infirm to walk to the 

• FelUiiea, ito, ii. p. 315. 

t Compare Bunsen and Flatner's Beschreibung y. Bom. B. ii. Abth. 
2, s. 482. 
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dmrdft vflaere the freseo was, but cansei lumsdf to be 
carried thither, and coiwersed ivith Poonin *. 

Pdusbiii formed Ma ^Tfie, hiowever, mainly on the an- 
tique, ^r Joshua Be^moldB trolj sai^, <* Poosain li^ed 
and cem^ersed widi the aament statues so lon^ tiutt be 
may be said to haye been better acquainted with them 
iSmxL with the people who were about him. I haye <^te& 
tiKHi^t that he carried his yeneration for them so fiu: 
as to wish to giye his works the air of ancient paintings. 
It is certain that he c(^ied some of the antique point- 
ings, particularly the Marriage in the Aldobrandini 
Palace at Borne, which I belieye to be the best relique 
ef those remote ages that has yet been found, "f ^^ 
retuming home one night Poussin was assaulted by 
aome soldiers and wounded in the hand ; aifterwards he 
suffered from an attack of illness, during which he waa 
reeeiyed into the faioily of Dughet In 1629 he mar- 
ried Anna Majria Dughet, the sister of the landscape- 
painter who was destined to profit by Poussin's instnic* 
tions, and to inherit his name. 

In 1639> the aartist was specially inyited by Loais 
XIII. to return to France, and in the following year 
he amyed in Paris with Gaepar Dughet. One of 
the king's csornages brought Pouaaizi from Fontaine- 
Ueau to Paaris, where he was presented to the Gar- 
dinal de Bdcheheu ; he was afterwards zeeeiy^ st St. 
Germain by the. king,, whe seems te haye thou^at 
principally of the diaappcKQtment of Youet at the ho- 

* eauk de St. Qtmaaia^ Vie de Fdyade, Pidot^ 18«6» p. U, 
f Reynolds, 5tli Discourse, Works^t i. p. 136w 
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nours shown to a rival; at least he turned to the 
courtiers and said, **voild Vouet bien aUrapS"* In 
March, 1641, Poussin was named first painter in ordi- 
nary to the king, although Vouet still retained the title 
of first painter. In Septemher, 1642, the former oh- 
tained leave to revisit Home, under an engagement, 
however, to return to France. The death of Cardinal 
de Eichelieu followed soon afterwards, and that of the 
king in 1645. Under these circumstances the artist 
afterwards refused to fulfil his engagement, and re** 
mained for the rest of his life, where he was most at 
home — at Rome. He admitted very few persons to hia 
studio, and in 1664 lost his wife, to whom he was ten- 
derly attached ; the presentiment of his own death he-» 
gan to press on him, and this event occurred on the 
19th of November, 1665, in the 72nd year of his age- 
He was buried in San Lorenzo in Lucina. He left no 
children, and his property, which amounted only to 
15,000 Koman scudi, was divided in such a manner 
that one-third went to the family of his wife, and the 
two-thirds were divided between a niece and nephew of 
his own. 

Poussin holds a place so important, not only in the 
history of the French school, but in that of art in gene- 
ral, that I must dwell on his works, and on his style, 
at greater length than may seem in keeping with the 
rest of this sketch. With reference to the pictures 
of Poussin in the Louvre the reader will thank me 

* This amiable trait of the king rests on the best authority — that of 
Poussin himself; see his letter to the Oommander Delpozxo. Ghiult. 
de St. Germain^ Vie de Poussin, p. 39. 
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for translating at length the criticiBins of Professor 
Waagen*. 

*' The reddish-brown colour of the flesh, a certain hard- 
ness of the outline accompanied by a composition which 
is sometimes scattered and defective, together with a thin* 
ness of colour allowing the red ground to prevail through 
it, serve in the following pictures to denote the earlier 
time of Foussin's residence at Rome. No. 223. Narcissus 
dwells on his hopeless passion ; in the back-ground is seen 
Echo pining for love of him. No. 224. Flora, drawn 
in triumph on a car by Cupids, with Mars and others. 
This picture is almost spoilt by the predominance of 
the brown ground ; it was painted for Cardinal Omodei. 
No. 204. The Adoration of the Kings. No. 222. A Bac- 
chant : full of cleverness, but in a state similar to that 
of No. 224. No. 228. Mars, accompanied by Love, de- 
scends from his car, drawn by Lions, to Ehea Sylvia, 
sleeping with Cupids around her. The forms of the Cupids 
lore not veiy good ; the landscape is fine, and its colour is 
warm. No. 202. The Philistines, having set up the Ark 
near their own Idols, are smitten with pestilence. The 
toudbing incidents in this picture, such, for instance, 
as that of the father withdrawing his child £rom the 
breast of the expiring mother, are occasionally thea- 
trical in effect. The faces have life and variety, the 
drawing is careful, the flesh tolerably warm in colour, 
but the keeping has been destroyed by the redness of 
the ground. Poussin received only 60 scudi for this 
picture, which was painted in 1630. Bichelieu after- 
wards paid 1000 scudi for it. No. 213. The Virgin ap- 

* Vaagen, Paris, sa. 642 — 651. 
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peaiisig to Bt. James tke £ider« on a eolmim of jasper, 
by the bank of the Ebro *. The composition is wame- 
whai; eaaSaBei, and tfa« motiyes esmggencteel ; the 
heals zadfacr-vaat expoeaBiaa, (Bad theivliole hag become 
dadc, mit^ iiie exception of <libe wsanmer ligkts. It iraa 
painted in IddO for the LowCountnea. 

^' The Ibllowing piobureB appear to belong to 4he artist's 
middle period, in which he attracts us by uniting beauty 
of composition -witii more expressive heads, and an im-* 
pafito which is often better than that of his earlier time. 
No. 201. The Israelites collect the Manna in the Wil- 
derness. The composition is somewhat scattered, but 
rich, and carefully carried out in detail; the motives 
are clever, though occasionally over-done, and the heads 
fall of life : the middle ground and foreground ha^e be- 
come one mass of reddish brown. This pictore was 
painted, in 1687, for the artist's patron, M. de Chante- 
lou, maat^ of the household to Louis XIII. No. 212. 
John biq3ti£ii^ the Jews in Jordan : -a compo^tioa of 
sevesteen figaxes. This pcture imites a clear golden 
light, and an admirable lan^oape of a mellow tone> 
wA noble altitudes and incidents, great vanety in the 
heads, and careM execution. No. 320. The Bi^ of 
the Sabines : a picture of many figures, but in whi^ the 
general CQmpDBitio& is oonfused, although tbere are ad- 
mirahlff groups : some of the motives are rather thear 
tdcal: most of the fiEuses are too unifonn, and am ^ 
torted« wfaikt Hiey want meaning. No. 210. Christ; 

• This IB fhe legend wliicli accoimts for the foundation of thef' 
Saaetauy ^ ilie Vitym ^M Pilar at Saragossa. See Ford'a Hand- 
book^ p. 960 ; compare F^Ubien^ 4tOy ii. p. 823. 
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Standing in tha midst of his disciples, is distributing 
the braa4L In spite of the merit of the composition and 
drawing, the theatrical attitudes, the want of expression 
in the heads^ the blackness of the shadows, and th^ 
brick red tone of the candle-light, make this picture dis- 
i^eeable. It was painted at Paris^ in 1641, as an 
altax'pieoe for the dimrch of St. Germain. No. 216. 
Christ, accompanied by two Angels, appears at the 
prayer of St. Francos Xavier, and restores to life the 
daughter of a Japanese. This picture, like the last, was 
painted in 1641, at Paris, for the Jesuits, a^d it ap- 
pears to me the best of all the altar-pieces of Poussin. 
The style of the composition, and the motives of the 
figures, are striking and grand ; the drawing is fine, and 
the heads have life and character, whilst the chiaroscuro 
is decided, and the clear tenderness in the silvery tone 
of its colour is united with a careful execution. No. 232. 
Time (Saturn) bears Truth (a female figure) up to Hea^ 
¥en, in defiance of Envy and Calumny. This picture is 
too theatrical in thfi attitudes, and not successful in its 
lines ; but tiiie forms ai^ in other respects more than com- 
monly graceful, whilst the effect of air is unusually fine 
and harmonious in its silver-like toBse. It was executed 
m Paris in 1642. No. 221. The In£ant Bacchus, with 
Ino and other Nymphs and Fauns aitmsd him, is nou- 
rished by a Eaun with the juiee of the grape. It is a 
pily diat this beauti£jl €Dmpositi<m« full as it is of the 
hapj^ast ideas, and painted with a masterly breadth of 
teuiih, ^(Hild have beecune so brown. No. 198. The 
Finding of Mows : a oompoeitiQa containing ten female 
figures. Hie nobk landscape, with the Nile, is the 
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only part that has Bot become brown — a result the 
more to be lamented, because the arrangement, the 
ideas, even the heads, with the exception of one or 
two, which betray too clearly the imitation of the an 
tique, are among the best which this master has pro- 
duced. Itwaspainted in 1647, for Pointel, in Paris. No. 
2Q7. Angelus and Androclides having saved the young 
Pvrrhus with his attendants, are keeping off the MoloS' 
sians, whilst the women and a third man are looking to 
the aid of the Megarians on the other side of the river. 
In this picture, again, the dramatic cleverness of the 
story, the masterly drawing, and the breadth of the execu- 
lion, make us lament the more the fact, that the reddish- 
brown tint of the ground has -worked its way through the 
colour. No. 226. A Shepherd, kneeling before a Tomb, 
reads the inscription engraved upon it, * Et in Arcadid 
ego.' An expression of serious melancholy, caused by the 
purport of the inscription, is expressed in the faces of 
two other shepherds, and in that of a young shep- 
herdess. This celebrated picture comes fully up to its 
reputation. It is a noble pastoral, in which the muta- 
bility of all earthly things is suggested in the finest and 
most touching manner : the present generation, in all 
the freshness of youth, are warned, by the recollection 
of their fellows already departed, to think on the future 
which awaits themselves. The flow of the lines, and 
the different motives of the group, are excellent; the 
drapery is very good, and the whole is carried out 
with the most thorough feeling; the tone of the flesh 
is warm and clear ; the grand and simple landscape is 
tinged with the golden glow of evening. All this, added 
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to the fact that the solid impasto of the colour has pre- 
served the keepmg of the parts, makes the general im- 
pression produced hy this picture thoroughly harmo- 
nious and satisfistctoiy. No. 214. The Virgin, home 
up hy four Angels, ascends to Heaven. The feeling of 
the heads is fine, with the exception of that of the prin- 
cipal figure, which wants expression. The action is 
rather too lively, hut the picture is carried out with a 
colouring of more than ordinary power, and the land* 
scape, lighted up as it is by an evening sun, is excel- 
lent and poetical. No. 225. In the foreground of a 
mountainous landscape, on the banks of the Peneus, 
some maidens are listening to the song of Orpheus, 
whilst Eurydice, in search of flowers, is bitten by an 
adder. This noble picture is equally striking with that 
just mentioned, wliich it resembles and fully equals in 
excellence. We see how, in the midst of repose and 
pleasure, a fearful calamity bursts in with the rapidity 
of lightning. The landscape is finely composed, and 
the light of the setting sun is broken in a picturesque 
manner by clouds, whilst a cool and juicy depth of tone 
produces an impression of melancholy repose of the 
most sublime kind, such as harmonizes incomparably 
well with the lines and colour of the figures. 

'* Throughout Poussin*s later period he maintained 
the same* excellence in composition, and almost always 
laid his colour on with a better impasto ; but, on the 
other hand, heads without expression, and monotonous 
in their imitation of the antique, then prevail, so as to 
diminish the interest of his works. The following pic- 
YOL. nr. M 
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tores in ihe Louvre belong to this time: — No. 196. 
Eliezer presents Rebecca, nrho has given him to dnnk^ 
with an ear-ring and bracelets : five of her companions 
take part in what is passing, whilst seven more are oc- 
cupied at some distance. This picture will always have 
great value on account of the beauty of the composition, 
the purity of the drawing and the drapery, and the beau- 
tiful silvery tone of th^ morning landscape ; however mnch 
we may be offended at the want of expression, and at the 
direct imitation of the antique in the heads, witii their 
peculiar eyes and djnooping eyelids. Moreover the blue 
and red of the draperies are too strong, and destroy the 
harmony of the picture, which was painted in 1648, for 
Pointel. No. 231. A mountainous landscape, with rich 
Ullage, in which there is a lake, and, as a figure, Dio- 
genes throwing away his shell, on seeing a countiyman 
drink from his hand. The tone of this most poetical 
landscape is cool and silvery ; tbe figiu^s are full of life 
in their expression and action. It was painted in 1648, 
for the Due de Lumaque. No. 208. The Judgment 
of Solomon ; a picture containing eleven figures. The 
style of the composition is fine, the execution is careful, 
and the tone juicy and harmonious, but for the effect of 
the red and blue drapery; all this, however, cannot make 
up for the distorted heads and the theatrical character of 
the attitudes. It was painted in 1 649, for Mens. d'Harlay. 
No. 215. St. Paul, in ecstasy, is borne aloft by three 
Angels— a picture of great merit, if it were not for the 
disagreeable lines of the arms and legs, since the heads 
are fine and full of life, whilst the execution is carried 



out with especial deaniess and care, in a bright goideu 
tone of colour *. It was painted for Scarron, in 1649. 
No. 207. Christ, accompanied by Peter, John, and 
James, heals the two blind men of Jericho, who kneel 
before him : two other persons stand by. Perhaps of 
all Poussin's works of the later time, this one is the 
most satisfactory. The composition is peculiarly suc- 
cessful ; the pathos not exaggerated ; the drawing of the 
figures and the drapery is admirable in taste ; the heads 
have variety, and are full of life and dignity ; at the 
same time, the light and shadow is decided in iU char 
racter, and the golden tone of the colouring is at once 
powerful and harmonious ; the impasto is excellent, and 
the character of the landscape rich and poetical. This 
picture was painted in 1650, for the merchant Eaynou» 
at Lyons. No. 234. Poussin s owh likeness, almost a 
fr(«it-&ce, the left hand leans on a dramng-book. It 
bears the inscription, ' Effigies Nicolai Poussini, Ande- 
leijensis Pictoris, anno sstatis 56 ; Ronia9, anno Jubilael 
1650.' The portrait is finely treated, and the tone of 
the colour is warm, though subdued, and in the shadows 
rather dark ; the execution is careful. The figure of a 
woman on a picture in the background, has in a pecu- 
liar degree the faults mentioned with reference to No. 
1 96, This portrait was painted for M. de Chantelou. 

* The reader wiU bear in mind that this is Waagen'i deferiptioa, 
not mine. The original Qerman is '^ die Malerei im helUten Goldtoa 
besonders klar und fleissig." I think Waagen's criticisms generally- 
excellent ; but in using such expressions with reference to the colours 
of any Poussin, he must have emplo^red them with lelatien tb other 
pictures of the same master — not absolutely. Orm could not lay 
more of a Giorgione. 

m2 
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No. 297. Thermutis, mth two attendants, is looking at 
the little Moses, whom a man standing in the water 
gives OTor to a young woman. The forms and lines are 
fine ; the soft golden tone of colour is harmonious, and 
the decided masses of light and shade produce more 
effect than usual ; hut it is to he lamented that the heads 
are particularly poor and devoid of expression. It was 
painted in 1650, for Mens. Raynou. No. 209. The Wo- 
man taken in Adultery is kneeling hefore Christ, whilst 
most of her accusers are shrinking from the reproof of 
the Saviour. The action is full of life, and the story is 
told with clearness and variety, though not without ex- 
aggeration; the drawing and the drapery show much 
study ; the hackground has a tender silver tone, and the 
rest of the colouring is clear, hut the keeping is dis- 
turbed by the strong red and blue draperies : the faces, 
however, with their eyes and mouths wide open, are 
more than usually like masks^ and devoid of meaning. 
This picture was painted for Le Nostre, in 1653. No. 
211. Sapphira punished with death for having lied unto 
God — ^has the same excellences and defects as the last 
picture; but the recollection of EaphaeVs celebrated 
cartoon of the death of Ananias and Sapphira is a dis- 
advantage to it. It was painted for M. Fomant de 
Vegnes. No. 205. The Infemt Saviour, on the lap of 
the Virgin, is caressing the little St. John, held by 
Elizabeth : Joseph stands by. The motives are good, 
but they cannot compensate for the want of expression, 
and for the coldness of the heads, or for the want of 
harmony in the colour. Even the landscape, fine as it 
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is, is, with the exception of the sky, heavy. The picture 
was painted in the year 1656. 

"I come now to the four landscapes known as the Four 
Seasons, the figures of which represent sacred suhjects : 
they were begun in 1660, but were not finished till 1664. 
No. 217. Spring: Adam and Eve in Paradise, sur- 
rounded by beasts of all kinds. The landscape is well 
wooded and beautiful ; the soft light is that of evening, 
and the green has an unusual freshness ; the grey tone 
of the figures shows that the artist had got old. No. 218. 
Summer : in a large corn-field many figures are occupied 
in cutting, tying up, and treading out the grain: in the 
foreground Boaz gives the order to allow Euth, who is 
kneeling before him, to go on gleaning. A delicate 
silvery tone is preserved throughout this picture, but 
the corn-field gives a sameness to it ; the beauties and 
defects of the figures remind us of the Eliezer. No, 
219. Autumn : the two Israelite Spies are carrying 
along on a staff the great bunch of grapes, in a rich and 
fruitful landscape, finely composed. The treatment is 
broad, and the tone silvery, but somewhat uniform and 
heavy. No. 220. Winter — represented by the Deluge. 
The dark and gloomy scene is feebly illumined by a flash 
of lightning, whilst the few survivors of the human race 
still make the last ineffectual struggles to escape from 
the general destruction. On a mountain which yet lifts 
its head above the flood, lies the Old Serpent, the ori- 
ginal cause of sin and death. The Ark, floating in the 
distance, preserves the only hopes of renewed life. A 
fine gloomy feeling pervades the composition, and single 
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figures are full of effect and meaning : the tone, on the 
other hand, is too heavy and opaque. 

** The following pictures -were not visible : — No. 
199. Moses trampling on the Crown of Pharaoh. No. 
S09. Moses changing Aaron's Staff into a Snake (both 
painted for the Cardinal Massimi). No. 206. A Holy 
Family, executed for the Duke de Crequi. No. 230. 
Camillus sends back the Schoolmaster to Falerii (painted 
in 1637, and formerly in the Hotel de Toulouse). No. 
233. Children at Play. I hold No. 208— Children at 
Play — ^to be an old copy." 

I must now direct the reader's attention to the best 
known works of N. Poussin which are in this country. 

There are eight pictures by this master in the Na- 
tional Gallery ; and in no collection — not even in the 
Louvre — can he be seen to greater advantage. The 
Dance of Bacchanals*, with the Satyr kissing the 
Nymph, is one of those subjects in which the artist par- 
ticularly excelled. The forms are beautiful and true ; 
the composition and drawing equal to those in any of 
his works ; the character is antique, and the treatment 
of the whole composition just such a modification of the 
principle of bas-relief, as brings it legitimately within 
the province of painting : thus, the uniform tone of the 
colour is not on the whole injurious to the effect. 
Waagen praises the handling, and the careful execution. 
This picture was once in the collection of M. de Calonne, 
and afterwards in that of Lord Kinnaird, from whom it 

« Ko. 62. H rf « Jameton^s Fnlilic GaBeiiea. 
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was bought by Mr. Hamlet. In 1836 he sold it to the 
National Gallerj, with Titian's Bacchus and Ariadne, 
and the Christ and St. Peter of A. Caracci, for 7,000Z.* 
Another Bacchanalian scene of Poussin's, in the same 
collection, is extremely fine ; it will be recognized by 
the contest between a female centaur and a faun mounted 
on an ass. Waagen considers it as inferior to the former 
picture, on account of the manner in which the lines of 
the composition cut one another. It was painted for 
Cardinal Barberinif. Lord Ashbumham is the owner 
of two very fine Bacchanalian pieces of a similar cha- 
racter and quality. The Nursing of Bacchus, together 
with the Cephalus and Aurora, was bequeathed to the 
nation, in 1831, by Mr. Cholmondeley, who had paid 
690 guineas for the latter picture. A fine landscape 
was presented to the Gallery by Sir George Beaumont, 
and the Sleeping Nymph and Satyrs was left by Mr. 
Holwell Carr. 

A picture, however, of Poussin's in the same collection, 
which claims special notice, is that of Phineus and his 
followers turned into stone, by Perseus presenting to 
them the Goi^on's head. Sir Joshua Eeynolds speaks 
thus of it J : — "This is undoubtedly a subject of great 
-bustle and tumult, and that the first effect of the picture 

* Smith's Catalogue BAisoime, No. 221. Compare Waagen's 
England, i. s. 216. 

f Mrs. Jameson (Pjablic Galleries, No. 42) says that it was exe- 

.Gated whli Lord Ashbumham's pictures for the J>vfi de Richelieu. 

The statement in. the text ia that adopted by Smith, Catalogue 

,Kai8onn6, Nos. 211, 212, 213; Waagen's England, i. b. 217; Pas- 

sayant, Kuxutreise, 8.217* 

t DisconmVIIL 
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may correspond to the subject, every principle of compo- 
sition is violated ; there is no principal figure, no prin- 
cipal light, no groups ; every thing is dispersed, and in 
such a state of confusion that the eye finds no repose any- 
where. In consequeuce of the forbidding appearance I 
remember turning from it with disgust ; and I should 
not have looked a second time, if I had not been called 
back to a closer inspection. I then, indeed, found, what 
we may expect to find in the works of Poussin, correct 
drawing, forcible expression, and just character; in 
short, all the excellences which so much distinguish the 
works of this learned painter. 

** This conduct of Poussin I hold to be entirely im- 
proper to imitate. A picture should please at first 
sight, and appear to invite the spectator's attention." 

To the defects mentioned by Sir Joshua may be 
added the circumstances of a darkened priming, and of 
those glaring patches of red and blue drapery which 
stand out as spots in different parts of the picture. 
Here we see Poussin freed from the guidance of the 
antique, except as regards the drawing of individual 
figures ; and, accordingly, we have a foretaste of the 
exaggerated action and repulsive colour which meet us, 
after more than a century, in the school of David. The 
bad qualities of French art appear in full vigour in this 
work of Nicolas Poussin. Mrs. Jameson speaks of it 
as, ** in some respects a good study for the incipient 
amateur ;" and goes on, not perhaps to justify, but to 
palliate, its defects, on the principle of imitative harmony 
— '* that is, when the sound is an echo to the sense ; and 
Poussin has contrived that the tumultuous and startling 
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effect of his picture should he an echo to the suhject, 
which is all confusion, discord, hurry, horror, and per- 
plexity."* 

I can only say, that the less any amateur, or artist 
either, educates his eye to like such a picture, the hetter 
it will he for art; The excellences spoken of hy Sir 
Joshua only aggravate the enormity of ahusing and mis- 
applying such powers as those possessed hy the painter. 
The supposed principle of ''imitative harmony" affords 
no excuse whatever for violating all the conditions of 
style, which the materials and the essence of his art 
itself ought to have imposed upon him as a painter. 

The Plague of Ashdod, in our National Gallery, is a 
duplicate of that in the Louvre. The latter is said to 
have been painted in 1 630, for sixty Koman crowns : it 
afterwards came into the hands of the Due de Biche- 
lieu. The picture in London was executed for the Co- 
lonna family, and was presented to the nation by the 
late Duke of Northumberland. 

The most celebrated of Poussin's works in this coun- 
try are the two sets of the Seven Sacraments. The ori- 
ginal series is rather the smaller in sizef, and was 
painted, about 1636, for the Cavaliere del Pozzo. The 
pictures, however, were not finished ot once: that of 

* Mrs. Jameson's Public Qalleries, i. p. 102. It is fair to say 
that the authoress quotes Sir Joshua's unfayourable remarks on this 
picture, while she seeks to Tindicate Poussin. 

1* According to Mr. Smith's Catalogue Raisonne,^ the Bridgewater 
pictures measure S feet 10^ inches bj 5 feet 8j^, 9, or 10 inches. 
Those belonging to the Duke of Butland (at least the Extreme Unc* 
tion) he gives as being 3 feet 3 inches by 5 feet 3 inches. - Compare 
F6Ubien, ii. p. 326, 351. 

M 3 
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Baptism was only sketched when Ponssin came to Paris* 
where he completed it. The second set were executed 
for M. de Chantelou, and were finished in 1048. The 
former now helong to the Puke of Eutland, and are at 
Belvoir. The latter were brought over with the Orleans 
Gallery in 1708, and were purchased by the Duke of 
Bridgewater : they are now in the collection of the Earl 
of Ellesmere. Waagen says, *' Confirmation, Marriage, 
and Baptism, are the finest in point df composition. One 
of the happiest motives in the last picture is taken 
from the celebrated cartoon of the Bathing Soldiers, by 
Michael Angelo. The Baptism and Orders are pecu- 
liarly pleasing, from the noble landscapes ; but the Com- 
munion and Extreme Unction prove that Poussin did 
not understand the management of night-scenes : the 
shadows are black, and the efiect of the candlelight ex- 
traordinarily red and hard."'!' This last-named picture 
was the first of the series executed, having been finished 
in October, 1644: Marriage was the latest. 

Sir Joshua, after describing the degree to which 
Poussin had imbibed the spirit of antiquity, adds, 
*^ Poussin in the latter part of his life changed from his 
dry manner to one much softer and richer, where there 
is a greater union between the figures and the ground ; 
as in the Seven Sacraments in the Duke of Orleans's 
collection ; but neither these, nor any of his other pic- 
tures in this manner, are at all comparable to many in 
his dry manner which we have in England f. 

The Bridgewater Gallery boasts, moreover, one of 

* Waagen^ England, ii. «. 884. 

+ Fifth Discourie, Works, i. p. 187. 
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Poussin's finest works in the Moses striking the 
Bock, which was painted for M. de Gillier, about 1636, 
and was valued in the Orleans Collection at 1000 
guineas. Another picture by Poussin of the same sub- 
ject, painted in ] 640, for M. Stella, was exported with 
the Houghton Gallery to Russia, and is now in the 
Hermitage'*'. One of the groups in Lord Ellesmere*8 
picture represents a mother giving her children drink, 
whilst the father returns thanks to heaven ; the study 
for these figures belongs to the Marquis of Westminster, 
who also possesses a most exquisite group of children, as 
well as a very fine Holy Family with Angels, and a re- 
markable landsci^e, with the story of Calisto pursued 
by Areas. It is impossible to see better specimens of 
the master than these pictures : the group of children 
is admirable, even in colour. The Duke of Devon- 
shire has a picture of the same subject as the celebrated 
one in the Louvre — **Et in Areadid ego " — but painted 
earlier. In the same collection is Jehovah appearing 
in glory upheld by Angels, a Holy Family, and two 
Views of the Forum, of Poussin*s early time. Waagen 
speaks of these last as very interesting, on account of 
the care with which they are executed, and the success^ 
fill management of the light and shade f. Mr. Rogera 
is the owner of the landscape called the ** Campagna di 
Boma" and of an Adoration of the Shepherds, of which 
Mrs. Jameson says, " This exquisite picture is a proof 
that Niccolo Poussin could be, when he chose, a poetical 

* Smith's Catalogae BaiMime, Nos. 29 and 31. 
t WaftgeiiV England; i. s. 252 ; Nos. 326 and 327 of Smith't 
Catalogae. 
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and effectiye colourist."^ In the collection of the Duke 
of Bedford, at Wohum, is the picture of Moses trampling 
on the crown of Pharaoh, which was in the Orleans Gal- 
lery ; the Exposition of Moses, from the same collection, 
painted in 1654, is at Stowf. The reader will £nd a 
good many pictures of Poussin s in the Dulwich Gallery. 
One of these — the Adoration of the Ms^ — ^was painted in 
1663, for M. de Mauroy, and is a heautiful work^. The 
Nursing of Jupiter, in the same collection— a composi- 
tion of six figures — ^was formerly in the collection of M. 
Blondel de Gagny. The Triumph of David contains 
more than forty figures, hut Waagen speaks of it as parti- 
cularly deficient in the expression of the heads, and thea- 
trical in its motives. Mrs. Jameson says the imitation 
of the antique is not only misplaced hut exaggerated §. 
The Flight into Egypt was painted in 1659 for 
Madame de Montmort, afterwards the wife of M. de 
Ghantelou. At Panshanger there is a portrait of the 
sculptor, Quesnoy, or as he is commonly called, *' il 
Fiammingo," of which Waagen speaks very highly ; the 
colour of the flesh is gpod, and the drawing of the hands 
admirahle ; it is the more interesting hecause Poussin 
painted very few portraits ||. Sir Thomas Baring has a 

• PrivBte Galleries, p. 398. 

t Smith's Catalogue Baisonne, Nos. 11 and 14 ; compare Felibien, 
ii. p. 369. 

X Mrs. Jameson, however, remarks that this does not agree with 
Felihien*8 account, who states that Poussin's last historical picture 
was executed in 1661. See Public Qalleries, ii. p. 491 ; Smith's 
Catalogue Baisonn^, No. 56 ; compare Felibien, ii. p. 361 ; the Ado- 
ration of the Shepherds was the picture of 1653. 

§ Waagen's England, ii. s. 195 ; Public GNdleries, ii. p. 494. 

II Waagen, Enghind, ii. s. 221. 
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large landscape mth a waterfiBdl of the finest character. 
The Earl of Eaduor's collection contains two pictores— > 
the Departure from Egjpt,> and the Adoration of the 
golden calf — of a large size and of a quality such that 
Waagen says there are few, even in the Louvre, equal 
to them." * The celebrated picture of the Plague of 
Athens is one of the treasures belonging to Mr. Miles 
at Leigh Court ; it was probably executed in the early 
time of Poussin's residence at Eome ; and though some 
portions, as, for instance, the background to the right, 
have grown darker in tone, there are few works of the 
master superior to it f. I can do no more than men- 
tion the collections at Burleigh, Holkham, and that 
formerly at Luton, as containing specimens of Poussin : 
many others are scattered about in the hands of ama- 
teurs in this country, but I fear the reader will think 
that this catalogue has already reached too gpreat a 
length. 

It remains to say a few words more on the character 
of Poussin as an artist. We have seen that his adopted 
country was Italy : he returned to France only on com- 
pulsion : at Eome he in fact lived, and at Eome he died. 
There he drank in the character and tone of the antique, 
and formed his style on the Aldobrandini marriage and 
the has reliefs of emcient sculpture. To such an excess 
did these principles pervade his mind, that Fuseli has 
truly said, " Poussin painted basso-relievo :" he adds, 
"Algardi chiselled pictures." J A. W. Schlegel has 
given us an admirable criticism of this master s Exposi- 

* Waagen, EDgland; ii. s. 268. f Ibid. ii. s. 348. 

X Aphorisms, 68 ; Enowles's Life, iiL p. 84. 
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tion of Moses in the Dresden Gallery*, in whiclihe 
points out that in a bas-relief, where the water cannot be 
represented literally, it is all very well to introduce a 
river-god to mark the locality ; hut in a picture such a 
figure is a violation of those rules of style which are 
properly deduced from the nature of the material in 
which the artist works. The personification too in 
this instance hurts the story: the frail child is no 
longer cast on the wide waters of the Nile, exposed to 
the chances of the elements, but it is, as it were, 
entrusted to a divine foster-father in the shape of a 
heathen god, who sits there to watch over its fate. 
Again, where is the boasted accuracy of costume on 
which Poussin and the French generally pride them- 
selves ? the subject is from sacred history — a river-god 
has nothing to do there : moreover, the scene is Egypt, 
but the figure and its cornucopia are essentially Roman. 
This, however, appears to be immaterial to the purists 
in such matters ; all they want is something antique. 
Yet surely Greek or Eoman costumes in Egypt in the 
days of Moses are as much out of place as the costumes 
of Paul Veronese in sacred history. 

The French painters constantly give us what they 
think complete classical accuracy, when they, in fact, 
mingle up in one confused mass a story from Palestine 
or Greece with the costume of Rome and the sentiment 
and minauderies of the Chaussee d'Antin. An analo- 
gous defect necessarily runs through the boasted theory 
of their dramatic unities. On the supposition that these 

* Die Qemalde. Gesprach, Dreiden, 1798; Erit Schziften, ii. 
s. 222. 
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pedantic roles are essential to illusion, and that illusion 
is the aim and end of the 'vriter, it would become 
requisite to carry the principle much further. Such a 
system hampers the artist who has real genius, but it 
can never give excellence to mediocrity. 

It seems as if a consciousness that their artists were 
liable to exaggerate the horrible and to exceed the limits 
of pardonable affectation obliged the critics of France 
to prescribe, both in painting and poetry, the closest 
adherence to conventional rules. Yet whilst they pro- 
fess to feel in its full force the maxim, 

" Nee coram populo pueros Medea tracidet,'* 

and whilst they shrink from the death of Desdemona 
on the stage, they appear to be utterly ignorant of the 
limits which separate the horrible from the pathetic* 
The spirit of their modem novels, and of such pictures as 
the Wreck of the Medusa, by Gericault, or Girodet's 
Deluge, in which the whole family are pendant from 
one man who holds by a tree, do not appear to shock 
•them. 

Poussin himself cannot escape this reproach; cold 
and formal in his ordinary works, as if he feared to 
approach reality nearer than is done by marble, his 
Martyrdom of St. Ei*asmus in the Vatican is a striking 
example of all tliat is most revolting set forth on the 
canvas in the fiill size of life. The entrails of the saint 
are in the act of being woimd out of his body by a wind- 
lass round which they are twisted ! There never -was a 
picture to which the question of Diderot was. more 
applicable. He asks — " Si tons les tableaux de martyrs. 
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que nos grands maitres ont si sublimement points, pas- 
saient a une posterite reculee, pour qui nous prendrait- 
elle ? Pour des betes feroces ou des emthropopbages." * 
The subject is no excuse for the painter: such sub- 
jects, as has been well observed, should be treated 
by the selection of a moment before the horror is com- 
plete. " When represented in their reality they pro- 
duce an impression of shuddering such as the highest 
perfection of art (a perfection, however, not visible in 
this picture of Poussin's,) cannot make up for."t 
According to Felibien this is the only work that 
Poussin ever signed ; it is, perhaps, the last which one 
would wish to be so distinguished J. 

With all this Poussin was a great man, and his pic- 
tures have qualities characteristic of the highest genius 
and the most refined taste. I have thought it worth 
while to discuss his excellences and his defects at full 
length, because he is, as it were, the turning-point of 
the French school. The decorative art of Louis XIV. 
and the indecent frippery of Louis XV. were both 
widely different from the principles of his painting ; and| 
though supplanted by these for the moment, he was 
destined to exercise fn later times a most important 
influence, both for good and evil, on his countrymen. 

* Diderot, Pens^es Detach^es sur la Peinture, (Euyres, z. p. 177. 

f Bunsen's Bom. ii. Th. 2, s. 434. The reader may refer to 
Frederick Scblegel's description of the glorious picture of the Martyr- 
dom of St. Agnes (now in the Pitti Palace), and to his remarks on 
the treatment by the artist of martyrdoms in general. — Werke, Wien, 
1628, tL u: 120—180. 

t F^Ubien, 4to, iL p. 823. 
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Waagen applies to him the lines of Goethe on 
Schiller :— 

" IJnd fern Ton ihm, im wesenlosen Scheine 
Lag, was una alle bandigt, das Gemeine.'* 

Poussin has heen spoken of as a landscape painter in 
the volume of Kugler relating to the Dutch and German 
schools, and it is unnecessary to return to the suhject 
here *. In that department of art he was assuredly a 
great master, and he assisted in forming the powers of 
Gaspar Dughet ; but it has been commonly said that he 
had no pupils properly so called. Gault de St. Germain 
observes with truth that Lebrun, Dufresnoy, Stella, 
Mignard, emd the other French artists at Home, owed 
much to his coimsel and example. His nephew, to 
whom he bequeathed his property — Jean le Tellier — 
was, according to the same autbor, no contemptible 
painter. The Adoration of the Shepherds, with figures 
as large as life, bore traces of the lessons derived from 
a great master, and some good pictures of Le Tellier's 
were to be seen in the churches of Normandy and in 
the Museum at Bouen f. 

Francois P^Tie?'(l590— 1650) was a native of Macon 
in Burgundy ; he painted the Carthusian cloisters at 
Lyons, and studied in Italy under Lanfranco. Jacques 
Stella was bom at Lyons in 1596, and died at Pans in 
1657. At the age of twenty he went to Italy and 
became a follower of Poussin. On his return to France 

* Hand-book of Painting, TransL p. 311^ 
f Trois sidcles de la Peinture, pp. 28 — 30. 
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he was patrdinized by Eicbelieu, and received the order 
of St. Michael : his later works are slighter and more 
conventional in their character than those of h^ earlier 
time. Waagen, speaking of his picture of Minerva 
with the Muses, in the Louvre, characterizes him as a 
** very elegant but somewhat cold imitator of N. Pous- 
sin," * The family of Stella produced several artists 
besides Jacques, one of whom was his brother FrangoiSj 
who died in 1647, at the age of forty-four f. 

Moise le Valentin left the school of Vonet to study 
in Italy, where he died in 1 632, having been bom at 
Coulommiers in the year 1600. The French writers 
treat him as a degenerate countryman, since he left 
the classic style of Poussin for the naturalist school 
of Caravaggio. His life was such as to give him 
the best opportunity for selecting his models from 
among gamblers or gipsies ; and he took them as he 
found them, with all their defects. His chiaroscuro 
was powerful, his touch broad and firm, and the impasto 
of his pictures remarkable, but they are often black in 
the shadows and spotty in their effect. In the Louvre 
there are several of his works, and among them two 
concerts which have considerable merit. His Martyr- 
dom of St. Processus and St. Martinianus in the 
Vatican is well known. There is a Beheading of St. 
John in the Sciarra Palace, and a picture of a concert 

• See Gkndt de St Germain, p. 82 ; Waagen, Paris, s. 664. 

f The reader may be surprised at the omission of Claude and 
Caspar Poussin, bat they are Inlly treated of as landscape painters in 
the second yolume of Kugler's Hand-book. 
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'with three frgures in the Lichtenstein collection at 
Vienna. 

Clavde VignoUj bom at Tours in 1590, was another 
master who began by imitating the style of Caravaggio. 
Be died in 1673. It is said that his pictures are extra- 
yagant in their conception and in their forms *, 

It would be most unjust, in an account of the French 
school, entirely to omit Jacqties C allot, though he is 
known by his prints, rather than as a painter. He was 
bom at Nanci in 1593, and died in the same town in 
1635. His pictures are rare : in fact, it is not by them 
that the genius of the master can be felt or appreciated. 
His life was full of vagabond adventure, and in it he 
imbibed that knowledge of all the confused mass of 
human suffering and absurdity which are so singularly 
set out in his works. The number of his engravings is 
said to exceed 1500 : in the management of the aqua- 
fortis and etching needle no one ever surpassed him, 
nor in force and cleverness of touch ; the composition 
and eflTect of his works is not technically correct, but 
their charm consists in the endless variety and truth of 
the details which he has crammed into them. No 
comer is unoccupied, and no figure is without its mean- 
ing. His beggars are the essence of rags and knavery, 
and his soldiers handle their matchlocks and turn out 
their tots with the pedantic foppery of their profession 
in that day, or they plunder with the eager recklessness 
which characterized their time. It is impossible for any- 
thing to convey a more vivid or a more unpleasant pic* 

* Qadt de St. aermaiii, p. S3. 
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tore of the daily scenes presented by society of a certain 
class in the seventeenth century than that which is 
given in his Miseries of War. His Temptation of 
St. Anthony is a well-known print of great genius. 

The school of Vouet had been much frequented: 
that artist held the place of superintendent of the royal 
manufactures of tapestry. He had himself two brothers, 
Aubin Vouet and Claude Vouet ^ who worked as painters. 
The former painted the chapel of St Germain en Laye 
and the cloister of the Old Feuillans in the Rue St. 
Honore *. 

Philippe de Champaigne was not by birth a French- 
man, having been bom at Brussels in 1602 ; but he 
belonged essentially to the French school. Many of 
his works show a strong feeling for nature, and a 
colouring of considerable fo«>e and transparency. His 
first master was the Flemish landscape painter, Fou- 
quiers ; but he came to Paris at the age of nineteen. 
He was intimate with Poussin, and became the friend of 
Perefix, Bishop of Rhodez, as well as of the inmates of 
Port Royal. His best portrait is that of Amauld 
d'Andilly, now in the Louvre, executed in 1650. It is 
well conceived and highly finished in execution: the 
tone is warm, and the hand is peculiarly beautiful f. 
Another jportrait of the same great writer, little inferior 
to this, is at Althorp. In the Louvre there iAilso, by 
Philippe de Champaigne, a full length of Cardinal de 
Richelieu, and another of Louis XIII. crowned by Vic- 
tory, both of which came from the Hotel de Toulouse. 

* Gault de St. Qermain, p. 46. 

t Waagen, Paris, s. 652 ; England, ii s. 544. 
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The Last Sapper, painted as an altar-piece for tlie 
church of Port Boyal, is theatrical in its composition 
and disagreeable in its colour *. On the other hand, 
the picture of his daughter—a nun of Port Royal — ^with 
Catherine Agnes of the same establishment, to whose 
prayers she was supposed to owe her recovery, has all 
the characteristic excellence of the artist's portraits, 
whilst the expression of the heads is touching and the 
execution most careful. The artist's own likeness is 
•also yery good, but the portrait of a girl (No. 308) shows 
that he was not always successful even in works of this 
kind f. Sir Thomas Baring is the owner of a picture 
of Theseus finding his Father's Sword, in which the 
composition resembles that of Poussin, but the colom*- 
ing has the greater force and transparency of the 
Flemish school |. 

Philippe de Champaigne died in 1674. His pupil and 
nephew, Jean Baptists Champaigne^ was professor in 
the Academy of Brussels in 1693. 

Eiuttache Leaueur studied under Vouet, whom he 
most resembled in his early manner ; but the simplicity 
of Poussin exercised a great influence oyer his style. 
He was bom in 1627 and died in 1655, and never was 
out of France §. His great work is the well-known series 
of the life of St. Bruno, now in the Louvre, and originally 
commenced in 1649, for one of the cloisters of the Char- 
treuse at Paris. These twenty-four pictures were pur- 
chased by the crown in 1776, and transferred to Ver- 

* Waagen, Paris, b. 653. t Waagen^ England, ii. 8. 253. 

t Ibid. s. 654. § F^ibien^ u. p. 460. 
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sailles. I mil translate the observations of Professor 
Waagen on these celebrated pictures*. '*The single 
pictures vary much in. merit As the most remarkable 
I will eite the following :— No. 125, Hajmond, a canon 
of Ndtre Dame, preaches before St. Bruno; full of 
meaning and dignity ; quiet in its motiyes and ex^es- 
sion, and with a softness in the keeping and chiaroscuro : 
the tone, like that of the rest, is yellowish and trans- 
parent. No. 127. The hypocrite Eaymox^ raises 
himself from his Coffin during the mass for his soul, to 
the terror of Bruno and the other persons present f. 
The expression and attitudes are forcible without being 
exaggerated, and the whole is transparent and sunny, 
whilst it is effectiye and in good keeping. No. 129. 
St. Bruno teaches Theology in the Schools of Bheims. 
The light in this picture again is bright, smd the effect 
striking: the action is true and expressive. No. 187. 
Pope Victor III. confirms the foundation of the Car- 
thusian order. The tone of light and of colour is espe- 
cially warm and powerful ; the story is well told. No. 
188. St. Bruno receives a number of novices into the 
order* This is one of the best of the whole series, with 
reference to composition, dignity in the heads, depth and 
clearness of tone and warmth of colour. No. lil. St 
Bruno r^ses the archiepiscopal mitre offered him by 
Pope Urban II. This is the best of all the set, in re- 

. * Waagen*8 Vaxia, 8. 655. 

f In Felibien's dialogue on these pictures, one of the speakers 
(Pymandre) quietly observes, with respect to the subject of this pic- 
ture-—'' Bien des gem ne demeurent par d!«ccerd de la verite d^cette 
histoire," ii. .p. 4SZ. 
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speet of the depth and juiciness i^ its colour and duar- 
oscuro, as well as the transparency and softness of its 
execution. The attitude of the pope is dignified ; that 
of St. Bruno is rather theatrical. No. 145. St Bruno, 
having confessed, dies in his cell, surrounded hj the 
pionks of the order. The expression of the heads, which 
are fine in themselves and have much variety, is full of 
feeling and pathos ; tiie figures are well arranged, hut 
the candleli^t effect is not true to nature, and the 
shadows and hackground are too black. No. 146. St. 
Bruno departs to Heaven. The lines are not pleasing, 
but the heads have dignity and expression ; the colour- 
ing is especially golden in tone ; the keeping is good, 
and the execution care£il.- ^ne cannot overlook certain 
recollections of Eaphael." 

Wai^en also remarks particularly an Annunciation 
(No, 116), and two other pictures in the Louvre (Nos. 
1^3 and 124), which came with it from the Abbey of 
Marmoiitier les Tours ; the latter were executed in 
1661, The picture of St Gervasius and St. Protasius 
commanded to sacrifice to Jupiter was formerly in the 
church of those saints. The story is well composed ; 
the heads and attitudes have more meaning than is 
usually the case ; the decided light and shade, as well 
as the warmth of colour, produce considerable effect 
Another good specimen, painted in 1650, is St. Paul 
preaching at Ephesus. This last picture bears the date 
of 1649. 

The Duke of Devonshire has a picture of Lesueur's 
of the Queen of Sheba before Solomon. The Death of 
Germanicus, at Leig^ Court, is a fine oomporation. 
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There are also specimens of this master at Alton Towers 
and at Burleigh *• 

Frederick Schlegel, in his letters from Paris in 1810, 
says of Lesueur, that we ''find in his works neither the 
hewildering ostentation of Le Brun nor the affected 
pedantry of Poussin. He has a feeling, even for colour, 
and there is generally something full of mind about his 
works {etwas sedenvoi/es). All this, however, is in the 
style of the French school ; if there is no struggle for 
theatrical effect, and no exaggeration, but as a contrast 
to those usual ends an endeavour is made to combine 
expression and repose, then we find a certain feebleness 
of outline and of colour, "f 

I could not properly forbear quoting the opinion of 
competent critics on the merits of Lesueur ; more espe- 
cially because I must express myself incapable of feel- 
ing for this master the enthusiastic admiration which is 
sometimes professed for him. He has been called the 
French Eaphael — much as Elopstock has been termed 
the German Milton. The series of the life of St. Bruno 
has gpreat excellence of a certain kind, but its effect 
upon me was always analogous to that produced by 
Young*s Night Thoughts when compared with Paradise 
Lost. The eclectic and imitative principle of the Bo- 
lognese school is visible throughout, but with far less 
success, and in a far less vigorous form. 

* See Waagen's England, i. s. 252 ; iL as. 356. 463. 485. The 
picture of Alexander and bis Physician, formerly in the Orleans Col- 
lection, was purchased by Lady Lucas, and probably is now in the 
collection of Barl de Grey. 

t Friedrich Schlegel, Werke, vi. s. 144. 
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EPOCH OF LOUIS XIV. 



Fhangis I. had laid the foundation of a great national 
collection in the master-pieces of the Italian painters 
which he had deposited at Fontainehleau. The reign 
of Louis XIV* was destined to give a different character 
to art in France ; and that prince, under the guidance of 
Golhert and Lehrun, increased to an enormous extent 
the store of fine pictures belonging to the crown. He 
obtained the finest Poussins from the collection of Car- 
dinal Richelieu, as well as many first-rate works from 
the cabinet of Mazarin ; but some of his most import- 
ant purchases were the pictures of the banker, Jabach 
of Cologne. Many of these last came from the collection 
of the unfortunate Charles I. of England. Such were 
the St. John the Baptist of Leonardo, the Jupiter and 
Antiope of Coreggio, and the Parnassus of Perin del 
Vaga. This mass of great works was increased by pre- 
sents from foreign states ; thus, for instance, the large pic- 
ture of Paul Veronese, now in the Louvre, was a gift 
from the republic of Venice, in the year 1665. The 
Flemish school was probably not so well represented in 
the Royal Collection ; at least Louis XIV. himself is 
said tO' have ordered some pictures of Teniers to be 
taken out of his' apartment, with the words '* Qu*ou 
m*6te ces magots." Nothing can be more characteristic 
of the time, the nation, and the monarch than this 
VOL. jh. n 
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Speech. No excellence and no truth to nature could 
pass current in a homely form ; the universal taste re- 
quired bomhast and pretension, or^ at any rate, a decorum 
regulated by precepts, as strict and as conventional as 
those prescribing the etiquette oi the (Eil de Boeuf. 
There are few Frenchmen of any time who would have 
the courage to say with Diderot, " J'aime mieux la rus- 
ticite que la mignardise ; et je dcomerais dix Wateau 
pour un Teniers." * 

Louis XIY. founded the Academy of Painting in 
1648, but it did not receive its incorporation by letters 
patent until 1655. In 166S, at the suggestion (^ Col- 
bert, he conferred on it a pension of 4000 francs. The 
shops on the projections of the Pont Neuf were con- 
structed by the government, and the rent produced by 
them went to support the Academy f. In 1675 the 
Academy for French Artists, at Rome, was instituted. 

The French academicians, it appears, were in the habit 
of discussing questions of criticism in the arts, and a good 
instance of this sort of debate is referred to by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, who tells us — ^*^ In a conference of the 
French Academy, at which were present Lebnm, So- 
hastiaii Bourdon, and all the eminent artkts of that 
age, one of the academicians desired to have their opi- 
nion on the conduct of Paul Yercmese, who, thougk a 
painter of great consideraliott, had, contrary to the strict 
rales of art, in his picture of Perseus and Andromeda, 
lepresented the principal figure in shade. To tlus 
foestiotL no satis£Kt<»y answer was then giveik Bill 

* Pensees d^tacBeet nir k Peintare, x. p. 1C7. 
^ CnRUt M Si. Qcnnmiy p. vV'* 
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I will Tentnre to e&j, tbat if they bad considered the 

class of the artist, and ranked him as an omamentat 
painter, thejre would hftve been no difficolty in answer- 
ing.'*'!' Sir Joebna goes on to sslj that Panl Yenmese 
WIS to be eonsideved only as an ornamental painter, and 
thus excnses bim. Is it possilde to conceive any thii^ 
more Indicroas than sueb men asLebnm and Bourdon — ^ 
good painters in tbeir waj — sitting in judgment cm tbe^ 
great Venetian artist? and forwlnt crime? Because 
be bad violated a teebnieal nde, no doubt rahiable, but 
Tsluabie onlj as a mean to an end f . Soeb a mle as 
this, like the unities in tragedy, tbey treated as being 
in itself one of the objects of art, and elevated it to the 
rank of a principle. Paul Veronese bears, in bis own 
department of ornamental painting, about the same re- 
lation to Lebnm that Virgil does to Claudian. It is 
not easy to forgive Sir Josbua himself for the low rank 
in which be places the Venetian painters, whilst he 
treats the French masters as '*a colony from the Eoman 
school." The former were at least masters of the lan- 
guage in which their art must speak — of colour. But 
Sir Josbin,. in his professorial chair, was much more 
the slave of conventional rules, than he was, when he 
held ids pencil in his hand and worked on the canvas 
with that genuine feeling for colour, which he had in a 

* Bit Joakmst TUjmobh*m 4tit I>iM8iine» Wodu^ i piw §3^ 
*! ITothing caabe moie true than tkeobMrratioB^ '^ Je ne saU si It 
contraste technique a emb^lli quelques compositions ; mais je sais siir 
qn'ft en a beaoconp gate.** Diderot, Fens^es dltaeheev sur la Peinture^ 
x.p.183. 

N 3 
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great measure imbibed from the very school decried in 
his discourses^ 

Versailles is the type of art as it was in its full 
vigour, during the reign of Louis XIV. : it represents 
the spirit of pomp and ostentation which characterized 
his court, just as fidthfully as the Escurial does the 
gloomy magnificence of Philip II. Every thing at Ver- 
sailles is grand in its scale, and in the profusion with 
which it has been created, but we find neither simple 
dignity nor natural feeling in its chapel or its gardens, 
any more than we discover these qualities in the his- 
torical works of Lebrun. 

Laurent de Lahire studied under Vouet, and obtained 
the patronage of Richelieu and the Chancellor Seguier. 
Among other works for the government he was em- 
ployed on designs for tapestry. His pictures are false 
and mannered, but of those in the Louvre, Waagen 
prefers the Virgin and Child (No. 80), which somewhat 
resembles Sasso Ferrate, and a Landscape (No. 84), with 
a river in which some women are bathing. Lahire was 
bom in 1606, and died in 1656. 

Sebastian Bourdon was a native of Montpellier, and 
was bom in 1616. He received his first instruction 
from his father, and it is said that at the age of fourteen 
he painted the ceiling of a chateau near Bordeaux. He 
then visited Italy, and became an imitator of Poussin, 
though not always 6f his best time or manner. On his 
return to France, in his 28th year, he painted the 
Crucifixion of St. Peter, now in the Louvre, and 
formerly in Notre Dame. Waagen observes of this 
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picture that the forms are clumsy and unmeaning, the 
flesh disagreeable from its redness, and the shado^ra 
black *. 

Bourdon, being a protestant, found it conyenient to 
leave France for some time, which he spent in Sweden f. 
Here he painted the portrait of Christina, and became 
her principal painter ; one of his pictures of this sove** 
reign was sold in the Orleans collection, and Naor 
teuil, in 1654, engraved her portrait after him. He 
afterwards returned to Paris, and died in 1671 J. Hia 
wife was the sister of Louis du Ottemier, the miniature 
and enamel painter. 

Bourdon s pictures show considerable power, but they 
are not for the most part pleasing. His Sacrifice of 
Noah, in the Louvre, exhibits manifest imitation of Pons- 
sin, and is deficient in keeping, whilst the tone is reddish* 
brown. Caesar at the Tomb of Alexander is, on the other 
hand, more successful ; the Taking down from the Cross is 
disagreeable, but as a painter of genre and of portraits, he 
appears to greater advantage* This is not unfrequently 
the case with French masters of real genius, the mo* 
ment they get free from the conventional prejudices 

• Waagen, Pang, b. 66i. 

+ Ghiult de St. Germain (p. 89) very quietly says, " pers&ut^ a la 
revocation de Tedit de Nantes, il fat da nombre des gens de m^rite 
qui s'ezpatrierent." He tlien goes on to say that the artist returned 
to Paris in 1663, and died in 1662 ! The revocation of the Edict qf 
Nantes took place in 1685. 

t This is the date given by F^libien, ii. p. 582. There is some 
confusion respecting the date of Bourdon's death; see the note m 
Fuseli's Pilkington. 
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of their sdiool, and are able to refer to nature without 
the iutemeiitioa of a false VEtedkam. Thus, fiourdon^s 
Halt of Gipsies, in the Louvre, is Tvell drawn and 
painted, whilst his own portxait is an excellent picture ^. 
This master etched as nDsnj as forty plates, among 
which his Works of Mercy are the most celebrated. As a 
laodscape painter he was eminently successM ; his works 
hear the grave and seiious character of the landscapes 
of N. Poussin, and the best specimen of this quaiitj will 
he found in the Eetnm of the Aik, now in our Natkmal 
Gallery. Sir Joshua Bejnolds, to whom the picture 
once belonged, thus speaks of it in his Discourses:—" I 
cannot quit this subject without mentioning two ex- 
an^es which occur to me at present, in which the 
poetical style of landscape may be seen happily exe- 
cuted; the one is Jacob's dream, by Salvator Rosa, and 
the other the Return of the ark from captivity, by 
Sebastian Bourdon. With whatever dignity these his- 
tories are presented to us in the language of Scripture, 
this style of painting possesses the same power of in- 
spiring sentiments of grandeur and sublimity, and is 
<able to communicate them to subjects which appear by 
no means adapted to receive them. A ladder against 
thjB sky has no very promising appearance of possess- 
mg a capacity to excite any heroic ideas ; and the ark, in 
the hands of a second-rate master, w^ould have little moie 
effect than a common waggon on the highway; yet 
tliese subjects are so poetically treated throughout, the 
parts have such a correspondence with each other, and 

• Waagen, Paris, s. 664. . 
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die idiole and eyeiy part of the scene is so visioiiarj; ibit 
it is impossihle to look at them without feeling, in som* 
measure, the enthusiasm which seems to have inspired 
the paiiM^rs.*** Sir Joshua bequeathed this pictuxa 
to Sir George Beaumont, with whose collection it was 
presented to the nation; the colouring has daikeoad 
considembly. Another landscape of Bourdon's of 
the same character is in possession af the Marquis of 
Bote. 

Pierre Mi^nard, sumamed " le BouMMft," was bom 
in 1610, at Trojes, in Champagne, and died in 1695. 
Waagen chiuacterizes him as " the Sasso Ferrato and 
Carlo Dolce of the French school united in one and 
the same person. like the former, he imitated Raphad. 
and sometimes D(»nenichino in his composition and 
character of his figures, whilst he resembles the latter 
in fedbleness, and in the warmth, clearness, and gloss of 
his colour, as well as ^bid extraoidinaiy softness of his 
^execution ; but he was more deliberately affected than 
either of them."t Mignard spent the greater part of 
his life at Eome, where he was intimate with Poussin^ 
He returned to France howeyer, and on the accesskm 
of Louvois to power, sapplantedLebrun,Tidio had held the 
first place in the arts under Colbert's administration^. 
He painted the cupola of the Val de Grace founded bj 
Anne of Austria. The imitatiim of Carlo Doloe and 
Bomenichino is Tisible in his St. Cecilia (No. 184), in 
the Louvre, and the national taint of affectation is 

* Sir Josinia Beynolds's 14th Disconne, Works, u. p. 168. 

t Waagen, Fans, i. 661. 

X Gault de St. Gemuun, p. 100. 
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dearlj seen in his St. Luke and other pictures in the 
same collection ; in execution and finish there is much 
to admire in Mignard, as there is in Carlo Dolce. Mig* 
nard's portraits were especiallj successful; his own is 
Teiy good, and that of Madame de Maintenon, though 
OYer-coloured in the flesh, is powerfully painted. The 
large picture of Loxiis the Dauphin, with his Wife and 
their children, the Dukes of Burgundy, Anjou, and 
Berry, is hadly composed, hut carefully executed in a 
clear and fresh tone, though rather too rosy*. In the 
Berlin Gallery there is a portrait hy this master of 
Maria Mancini, one of the nieces of Mazarin, holding a 
pearl in her hand. At Windsor the reader will find 
a full length of Henrietta of Orleans, youngest daughter 
of Charles I., with her two daughters; and at Hamp- 
ton Court there is a portrait of Louis XIV, The por» 
trait of Descartes at Castle Howard must he an in* 
teresting work in every respect f. 

Nicolas Mignard, sumamed " d' Avignon,'' was the 
elder hrother of Pierre, and was bom in 1608. Having 
43et out with the intention of visiting Italy he obtained 
an engagement at Avignon to paint the gallery of the 
house of M. de Montreal. He afterwards got to Home, 
and worked there two years, but returned to Avignon, 
where he had fallen in love, and was anxious to settle. 
In that city he remained until the court came thither, in 
1659, when an opportunity offered for distinguishing 
himself by painting the portrait of Cardinal Mazarin. 
This led to his being transferred to Paris, and he be- 

* Waagen, Fang, 8. 663 ; from whom these criticisms are taken, 
t Waagen's EngUmd, ii. s. 416. 



came celebrated for his portraits: he also executed twa 
large pictures for the Chartreuse of Grenoble, repre^ 
senting the Martyrdom of Carthusian Monks under 
Henry VIII. of England "i^. It is said that he painted 
-with the left hand. The celebrated print of Masson'a, 
called the " Cadet a la Perle," is a portrait of the Comte 
d'Harcourt, engraved after a picture by this artist. 
Nicolas Mignard died at Paris in 1668 ; he left a son» 
Pauly who worked in England f. 

The brothers Antoine .and Louis Lenain painted 
portraits, but as Gault de St. Germain, writing ii^ 
the heroic spirit of the empire, indignantly observes^ 
" They are better known by the low subjects which they 
chose to treat. No ignoble truth escaped their search ; 
they imitated the most fQthy and disgusting of these. "j 
They may have deserved this reproach, but the spirit of 
the exclamation of Louis XIV., — " Qu'on m*6te €es 
magots," is too strong in the French critics to induce 
one to place implicit faith in their opinion on such a 
matter. Waagen s observations are as follows: — '* These 
artists have a purity of feeling for nature such as is 
rare among the French. It may be that the circum- 
stance of their having remained in their birthplace, 
Laon, and not having been influenced by the taste of 
Paris, contributed to develop and preserve this cha- 
racter. No. 3 is a Procession in the interior of a 

• F^libien, 4to, iL p. 488—494. 

+ lallaway's Walpole, iii. p. 252. 

t Gault de St. (sFennain, p. 158. Felibien puts a remark of the 
same kind into the mouth of one of the personages in his dialogue; see 
ii. .p. 487, 
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ehttidi. The haada hare a certain cbarm about tiiem 
and a delicacy of individual diameter; the execatum is 
in a warm tone, and soEd in tiie touch. No. 112. A 
smith at his forge ; the effect of light is excellent, bat 
the shadows are too heavy." ♦ The brothers died at 
Laon, the place of their birdi, within two days of each 
other, in the year 1648, having been bom about the 
end of the preceding century. Another brother, 
Matlhieu Lenain was also a painter; he died in 1677. 

Charle9 Lebrun was bom in 1619, and died in 1690. 
He owed the means of visiting Italy to Segni^, Chan- 
c^or of France, and Garde des Sceaox, who enabled 
the artist to join Poossin at Lyons, in 1643. With 
him Lebrun went <m to Borne, There he executed a 
picture al Horatitts Cocles defending the Bridge, whidi 
was mistaken for a production of Poussin's |. Under 
Colbert's administration Lebnm became the great 
painter of the court, and he retained this position until 
he was suppbnted byMignard. It is said that ^e 
vexation caused by the transfer of the royal fitrour was 
the cause of his death. 

Lebrun was an artist exactly fitted to the age and 
character of Louis XIV. His pictures give us the 
genuine spirit of his master. Their qualities bear the 
same relation to true and simple grandeur in art, as 
Louis XIV., Tdien he made war in his coach-and-six, 
bore as a general to Julius Csesar. All is ostentation 
and struggle for effect, joined Tsith considerable techni- 

• Waagen, Pacris, 8. STS. 
'- f Qtaak de St. Qennain, Tie de N. F<miriB, p. 74, n. 23. Thk 
picture and two others by Lebrun are now in the Dulwich Gallexj. 
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cal excellence and litde gemune feeling. Their scale 
is gigando, and the impressuMi produced by tliem is 
l&e that of a scene at the opera. I am speaking mote 
particuLarly of the great series of pictures of the Hia- 
toiy of Alexander, now in the LoaYre, which was fiidahed 
in 1662. In oomposidoii and in execution tkey have 
Bmch merit. The colour of some of them, paitkolaity 
that of the Battle of Aiiwla, has suffered muck. The 
worst of the whole, perhaps, is tJhe Battle (d the G-ra- 
nicus *. 

In subjects of less {o^tension Lebrun was a good 
painter: his Stoning of StSt^hen (No. 97 in the 
liOuvre) reminds us of Poussin's infloenoe, and his 
Magdalen (No. "98) has much to recommend it The 
Christ on the Cross, surrounded by Angels (No, 94), 
was painted after a dream of Anne of Austria, and 
though Ml of affectation, is yet well executed. Le- 
brunts portraits, in which he could iM)t entirely escape 
from nature, are far better wordi looking at His own 
picture in the Louyre may be referred to, as well as that 
of the painter Alphonse Dufresnoy. Frederick Schlegel 
remarks, " that a painter essentially a mannerist, tliou^ 
really a man of genius, may in single works attain the 
highest excellence, if he be only forcibly driven from his 
ordinary sphere of action. As a proof of this, he refers 
to a laige picture by Lebrun, containing the portraits 
of the £imily of Jabach the banker, which, in 1818, he 
had seen in the hands of Herr de Groote, at Cologne* 
** Probably," he says, " the French artist determined 

* Waagen, Paria, b. 659. 
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to treat ^his subject with the simple manner and thd 
truth of the best masters of the Low Countries, and 
thus followed their example; or it may be that the 
isubject itself led him to this result We cannot but 
«dmire the talent with which he has executed this 
work ; and we feel astonished how he has contrived to 
appropriate to himself, in this one picture, a true feel- 
ing for nature, as if that feeling were only another 
manner of painting which he did not commonly prac- 
tise. His ordinary inclination to great size in his 
pictures probably was an adyantage rather than a hin- 
drance to him, and from the union of this tendency 
with the simple truth of the Flemish masters an excel- 
lence of a peculiar character has, in this instance, been 
produced."* 

This picture of the Jabach family is now, I believe, 
in the Museum at Berlin. It contains the portrait of 
the banker, and of his wife and four children : in the 
mirror is seen the artist himself f. 

Charles Alphonse Dufresnoy was bom at Paris, m 
1611. He was originally intended for a physician, but 
became a pupil of Vouet, under whom he studied two 
years. At the expiration of this time he went to Italy, 
where he arrived at the end of 1633, or the beginning 
of 1634. At Rome he was the inseparable friend of 
Pierre Mignard : they lodged together, worked together, 
and discussed the theory of art with one another. In 
1653 the two paiaters visited Venice. Dufresnoy had 
already copied much from Titian, for whom he professed 

• Priedrich Schlegel, Werke, vi. s. 143. 

t No. 471, Erste Abtheiluog, Catalogue of 1846. 
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H strc|pg admiration, and he renewed his homage to the 
great master in his native city. From Venice, Mignard 
went hack to Home, whilst his friend returned to France. 
This was in the year 1656, when Dufresnoy's poem, 
*' De Arte Graphics," was akeady written : in fact, it 
had been composed before he started for Italy, though 
he continued constantly revising it. He had read it 
to all the celebrated painters whom he met on his tra* 
vols, and, among the rest, to Albani and Guercino at 
Bologna. It was not, however, published until after 
his death, which occurred in 1668 'i'. 

This artist's St. Margaret, in the Louvre, is in the 
style of Mignard, whilst his other picture in the same 
collection — Nymphs and Naiads — is an imitation of 
Poussinf ; whatever may be the intrinsic merit of his 
poem, his name is better known by it than by his pio^ 
tures. To have been translated by Dryden and Mason, 
commented on by Sir Joshua Eeynolds, and deemed 
worthy of an epistle by Pope, are claims to honour 
which cannot be overlooked J. 

Thomas Blanchet, bom in 1617, was originally in- 
tended for a sculptor, but afterwards studied painting 
under Andrea Sacchi, and was assisted by the counsels 
of Poussin. He painted the ceiling of the Hotel de 
Ville at Lyons. 

♦ See P^libien, ii. pp. 662—668. 
t Waagen, Paris, p. 668. 

t See Pope's lines to Mr. Jerras, sent with Dryden's Translation, 
in wli'ch he says, 

" Bead these instructive leaves, ii|^'hich conspire 
Fresnoy's close art and Dryden <; native fire." 
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r Chadei Audran, Bm^ArUeims Hmeme, aad Fumfotf 
Verdiftr^ were ail papHs of Ijebcim, and wxnrkea vkh 
kim. 

Audnm was a natiTe of Lyons, bom in 1699. He 
assisted his master in the Batdes of Alexander, and 
died in 1684. Houasse -vras bom in 1645; he be- 
came a member of the Academy in 1673 ; in 1699 the 
king named him Director of the Academy at Eome, 
.where he remained &vt years. Ailber the Sicoession of 
Philip V. he went to Spain, and finally died ai Paris, 
in 1707. Some of the grooms «t V^rsaiiles, and sey^sal 
subjects in the Trianon, vrfste executed by him. A son 
of Houasse— JbTtc^^ Ange — ^took his fath^'s place at 
Madrid: he is mentioned by Pone and Cean Ber* 
mndez*. V^dier is said to have been the best cf 
these three pupils of Lebrun, whose niece he marnML 
Jie diedyoung-f. 

NieoJas Loir (1624 — 1 679) was a pupil of BouFdoiK« 
but did not follow the style of his master. After study- 
ing in Italy he returned to France in 1663, and be- 
came an Academician. His best work was a picture of 
deolus and Biton dragging their mother on her car, 
which he et<2hed himself. Loir made a good many 

* Cean Beimudez places tlie fi&tber'a death in 1710. The date 
in the text is that giyen by Qault de St. Germain. 

f I give the name of Yerdier, because I find him as a pupil of 
Lebnin in Gault de St. Grermain's " Trois siecles de la Peintore;" 
but the dates assigned to him by this writer are wholly inconHStent 
with the facts which he states. He says that Lebrun was Yerdier's 
master, and caused him to be received at the Academy, whibt, at 
the same time, he places his birth in 1691, and his death in 1730 ; 
but Lebrun himself died in 1690 1 
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copies oi Ponssin, whith were so good fts olben to pass 
f<nr ociginals: soch mis the picture of the Judgment <of 
Solomon, ioTmeidy in the Musee Napoleon'^. 

Paris ComaUe yn& Tknth «t Orieans m 160S, and 
died in 16^4. He iras a scalar of Vouet, and left im^ 
sons, both painters f. The eldest of these ^vas Wchd 
ComeUle^ bom in 1646 ; ^o y^tm originallj the pupil 
of his &ther ; but having gained the prize in the Aca- 
dem]|r, proceeded to stodj in Italy. Here he devoted 
himself to the works of the Boli^ese school, whose 
drawing and coloaring he imitated with success. He 
signed his pictures with his name, to which he some- 
times added an A., to distinguish himself from his 
father: hence he has been called Michel Ange Cor- 
neHUe, and occasionally ComeiUe des Gobelms, irom the 
liEfact of his wotfdng for that establishment. Many of his 
works were lost or destroyed in the Eevolution. He 
executed six pictures of the Life of St. GregcHy, in the 
chapel of that saint at the Invalides. He died in 1708, 
at the age of sixty-six. His younger brother, Jean Bap- 
fkteComeiUe, who was bom in 1646, and died in 1695, 
was a somemiiat inferior artist: both etched a good 
many plates. 

Jacques Courtois was a native of Franche Comte, and 
is better known by the name of " II Borgognone,^' He 
was bom in 1621, and his. life was, for the most part, 
spent in Italy, where he became intimate with Gnido 

* Gault de St. Germain, p. 113. 

t Felibien (ii. p. ,486) caUs the father Michel Comeille. The 
name in the text is taken from Ghuilt de St Germain, p. 115. Nag- 
ler's Eunstler-Lexicon gives the name of the fiither as MicheL 
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and AlbanL At Borne he is said to have studied ^ntb 
the greatest attention the Battle of Constantino, in the 
Vatican : in the end he adopted suhjects of this charao 
ter, and hecame celehrated for them. Singularly enough 
for a hatUe-painter, in his latter years he became a 
Jesuit; but it has been said that the cause of his prO" 
fession was the fear of a prosecution for the murder of 
his wife K His works are bold and free ; the colour is 
laid on in masses, but is sometimes rather too red; his 
drawing was far from faultless, whilst his composition is 
often masterly. His style has no relation whatever to 
that of the French school: it is more like Salyator 
Eosa. Courtois died in 1676. The best of his pictures 
in the Louvre is the battle-piece, No. lOf. 

Joseph Parrocel was the pupil of Borgognone : he wa» 
bom in 1648, and died in 1704. This artist was much 
employed by the court, but at one time ran considerable 
risk of being supplanted by Van der Meulen. He paid 
more attention to the expression of individual figures 
than his master ever did, but was not equal to him 
in spirit and general effect. The Passage of the Ehine 
by Louis XIV., at the head of his Army, in the Louvre, 
is by Parrocel. Waagen says of it, that the horses are 
clumsier and stififer than Borgognone^ whilst the 
fore-ground is too black, when taken in relation to the 
silver tone of the distance J. 

Claude Lefivre was one of the good portrait painters 
of France. There is a picture by him in the Louvre, of a 

* Nagler, Eiinstler-Lexicon. 
+ Waagen, Paris, 8. 674, 
i Ibid. 
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Master and his scholar, which resembles in its tone the 
works of Vandyke* He was bom at Fontainebleau in 
1633, and died in London in 1675, the year of his arrival 
in this country *. Another artist of the same name, wa$ 
the master who has been called '* Lefhfre de VeniseJ'^ Hi9 
Christian name was Boland; he studied long in Venice^ 
died in Bear Street, Leicester Fields, in 1677, at 
the age of about sixty-nine, and was buried at St. Mar^ 
tin*sf. A third painter, who has often been confounded 
with one or other of those just named, v^sisValeTUinL^^e 
of Brussels, bom in 1642, who never was in England. 
The confusion has been made greater by the hct that 
Valentin Lefevre, like Boland, lived much at Venice* 
where he died about the year 1700. He was remark* 
able as a copyist and imitator of Paul Veronese, and ia 
well known by engravings after Titian and others |. 

Michel Dorigni was a pupil of Vouet, and married 
one of his daughters. He painted some apartments at 
Vincennes, but is best known as an engraver. He died 
in 1665, at the age of forty-eight years. Louu Dorigni^ 
the son of the last artist, was bom in 1654, and died 
at Verona in 1743. He belonged to the school of 
Lebrun. 

The cultivation of the fine arts lias a natural ten^ 
dency to run in families ; and this was particularly the 
case in France at the period which we are discussing: 

* Waagen's Paris, b. 672 ; compare Dallaway*8 Walpole, iii. p. 61. 

t PaUaway*8 Walpole, iii. p. 6a. 

Z Lanzi, iii. p. 218. The reader will find all these Lefevres dis- 
tingnished in Nagler's EiinBtler Lexicon ; compare Ganlt de St. G«r* 
main, p^ 149. 
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insUaoes are affaded hj the fitrailHw of Compel, Boul- 
longBe, Hjille, and De Troy. Nod Oefpd vas bom ofc 
Paris in 16d8, and died at the age of aevsenty-nine : he 
beoame an AoadMmdaa in 1^8, and it ^vas to him Ihct 
the Frendi Acaden^ at Rome owed its tians£er to « 
paiaoe, and its amended statates. Waagen oonssdeis 
the picture of Ptcdemj Pfailadelphaa releaaiBg the Jews 
as the best of the four hj this master in the LonTie. 
He says, *' Beminiscmioes of Rsphaei and Ponssin axe 
skilfnllj api^ed ; the oolouing is delicate^ wann, and 
dear, the execution careful. Solon leaving the Athe- 
nians is the picture whidi possesses the next greatest 
BEomber of these qoalities. Alexander Serenis distri- 
buting corn in a fcimine is more theatrieal in its mo- 
tives. Tia^an hiosself administering jnstioe in pnUie 
has the. aame fault, and is, moreover, spottj in its 
oelo«r.'** These four j^otures were all painted for 
the Cabinet de Oonseil at Yjersailles, and have been 
engraved l^ Dachai^. AjtUoiM Cotfpel, the son, was 
bom in 1661, aiid was taught by his father; but his 
^etnxes, besides being daiker than those of Noel Ooy- 
pel, Mre more exaggerated and affected f. This master 
died in the year 1722. In addition to the two Coypels 
whom I have named, th^e were two others: Noel 
NicoltUy a younger bn)ther of Antoine, and Chmdei 
AfUoitUj the son of the latter. The last was at one time 
premier peintre du Hoi. 

■ The family of BouUongoe, again, produced no less than 
five artists. The father, Louis de Botdhngne, was bom 

* Waagen's Paris, s. 665. f Ibid, a, M8» . 
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at Pfliis in 1609, aad died in 1674. He was paitF 
cukdy skilfiil ia oopyiog the old masters ; so much so 
as to deoeive good judges. Unis he oo|KLed the Psr- 
jEtfodUs <^ Peiin del Yaga, ibr the hanker J shack, so 
skil^iUj as |)edeodj to reseatde the original 'i'. I do 
not believe tbat any {ucture of his is to be found in the 
Louvre. Bon BouLlongney his elder son, was bom in 
164d. The reputation which he acquired at Bmne 
caused him to be employed by Liebrun at VQ^saiUes, 
whero he executed nine compartn^nts in the chapel f. 
In 1677 he became an Academictau. The woiks of his 
best time are — portions of the cupola of the InvaHdes, 
the Chapel of -St. Jerome, tbat of the old conyent of 
the Assumption in the Hue St. Honore, bis Besorrec- 
tkm of Lazarus, (formerly in the choir of the Ohar- 
treose,) Christ at the pool of Bethesda (engraved by 
Langkds), The Annunciation (engraved by Cl^Feau), and 
a Holy Family (engraved by himself). His picture in 
the Louvre, (No. 1288,) is St. Benedict restoiing a 
child to life, which Waagen treats as exaggerated and 
mannered in a high degree |. He is said to have al- 
ways painted after nature ; but he saw her through the 
atmos^^re of the reign of Louis XIY. He died in 
1717. Louis Boulkmgne, the son, was the younger 
brother of the artist last named. He was bom ia 



* FelibieB^ ii. p. 5$6^ In P«Beli'« Pflldngttm this ctpj ig -ttttn* 
buted to Bon BonUongne, the boil, who was alive when Felibien 
wrote, and is not treated of by him. 

+ OfMiU de St. 0«nnain, p. 125. 

t Paris, p. 668. The Account of Beulbngne's woickA in €he text 
is taken from Gault de St. Oemuun, p. 126. 
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1654, and died in 1733. He painted the principal 
events of the life of St. Augostin in the cupola of the 
Invalides, and was made first painter to the king, with 
a pension of 10,000 livres, as well as director of the 
Academy. Besides the father and two sons, there were 
two daughters, Genevieve and Maddeine, celehrated as 
flower-painters. 

Another of these flBomlies of artists was that of Halle. 
The father, Daniel HaU-i, died at an advanced age in 
1674. The son, Claude €hiy HaUS, was horn in 1651, 
and died in 1736. He was director of the French 
Academy. 

Francois de Troy^ the elder, was the son, and, in 
the first instance, the pupil of Nicolas de Troy. Fran* 
9ois was bom at Toulouse, in 1645; he afterwards 
became the scholar of Loir. There is in the Louvre 
a good portraitof the sculptor Bogaert by this master. 
He passed his life in the petits appartemens of Ver- 
sailles, the favourite of Madame de Maintenon and Ma* 
dame de Montespan, and died in 1730*. His son, 
Jean Francois de Troy, afterwards enjoyed a great but 
short-lived fame; and died in 175^/2, whilst filling the 
place of director of the French Academy at Rome. 

Jean Baptiste Santerre, one of the best pupils of the 
school of Bon BouUongne, was bom at Magny, near 
Fontoise, in 1651, and died in 1717. His Susanna, of 
which Gault de St. Germain speaks thus f — " Char- 
mante production, qui offre les graces de Venus omees 
des attndts de Finnocence et de la pudeur," is described 

* Ganlt de St. Germain, p. 131, note. 

t Ibid. p. 182 ; compare Waagen's Paris, p. 668. 
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by Waagen as being without taste in the lines, affected 
in the attitudes, and unmeaning in the heads, but good 
in point of keeping, and painted in a clear warm tone. 
Before his death Santerre burnt a book of studies from 
the naked figure, which he had scruples as to leaving : 
his Magdalen was a fayourite picture of Louis XIY., 
who placed it in his own cabinet.r 

Charles de Lafosse was a scholar of Lebrun. In the 
eyes of his contemporaries he rivalled Vandyke, Rubens, 
or Titian, and left Paul Veronese far behind him'i'. In 
reality his compositions are distinguished for flutter and 
affectation of the worst kind. He executed a portion 
of the cupola of the Invalides, and some of the ceilings 
at Versailles. When invited to England by the Duke 
of Montagu, he painted two ceilings in Montagu House, 
afterwards the British Museum : Farmentier assisted 
him in laying the dead colour. De Lafosse came over 
in the reign of James II., and returned to France at 
the Kevolution, but came back again to finish what he 
had begun f. The picture which he painted on his ad- 
mission to the French Academy is the Rape of Proser- 
pine, now in the Louvre, which is carefully finished, 
but theatrical in its forms, as well as heavy in its co- 
lour. The painter was bom in 1640, and died in 1716. 

Jean Jouvenet was bom at Rouen in 1644. Waagen 
calls him *' about the most disdnguished artist of this later 

* Ghinlt de St. Gknnam Bas, however, the sense to see that ** quant 
k la fiert^ du pincean, da eoloiis, de Texpression g^n^rale, Paul 
y^n^ iciase Be Lafosse." P. 185| note. 

f DaUaway^s Walpole,. iii. p. 199, 
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time. His inventifflQ wm fertile, and in his. best pietciresi 
lie lOA less theatrical than most of las coiLtem|)orarks; 
his cokior too was warm and powerfoiltr tbougb not true 
to nature, especially as regards the hoiie|r-tQike of bis 
flesh ; liis tiandling was broad, and Ms impasta power- 
ful ; in form and eharacter ol kis figures lie was stroag^ 
and effective, rather tbaa re^rned and noUe."*' The 
same author proceeds t& make the following critkiaais 
on t&ts master's pieturea m the LouTre:— ^^No. &9j 
Christ heals the sick on ^e i^re ; a boat is seen on 
the water. This is a rich compoutkoi of great e^eet,, 
lesa violent and more harmonious in its keeping than 
most of the pictures of the master : it was exeented m 
1675, as a votive pieture for the Church of Ne^are Dame. 
No. 6S. Christ with Martha and Marj. The heads are? 
without expression; in other respects it has the same 
good qualities as the last pktuare. No. 67. A Priest 
admiinisters extreme unction to an old man, in the 
presence of the Virgin and Christ. This pictnre came 
from the apartments of the Provost of St. Germain 
VAiszexrois,. and is one of the best of the master's. worksL 
The motives are full of truth and meaning ; the heads 
are replete with life, and tonchifBg in Iteir expresaoa; 
the tone of the fLesk is ckar^ dehcate, and free from 
CQcaggemtioii, whilst the M^ and dude is lartUiaEit. It 
must be adnutted,. however, that ^e Yirgin and Child 
are insignificant and unconcerned with the action. No. 
76. The Abbe DelafKtrte leaving the hi^ altar of 

* "Waagen'ff Tark^ p. 99&» 
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Notre Dame, where he has just said mass, on the 
completion of fifty years as a canon*. One sees the 
&TO«mble infiuence <^ Lesneur in the feeling as well 
as in the clear and transpavent tcme of the pieture. 
No. 70. The miraculofis draught. Tins vmtk, iheairi> 
cai in its motifres, without meaning in its heads, and 
symp^oloured in its flesh, pleased Louis XIY. so mnch^ 
'that he had it executed in tapestry: we must, how- 
eTer, allow it the merit of keeping, careful rounding 
ci the figures, and deyemess of tooeh. It, as well as 
the three next pictures, was painted for the chcorch of 
St. Martin des Champs. No. 71. The ResiirrectifA ^ 
Lazams, a companion to iha hat pieture, and one which 
lesembles it in every thing, except that this is more 
spotty in cdoor, and peeuliaiiy disagreeable from a 
heayy brown tone of the shadows aikl the drapery. No. 
72. The Expulsion of the sellers firom the Temple: 
partkularly wanting in expression of the headsy but more 
pleasing in its forms than most oi the artist's works. No. 

74. The Descent firom the Cross, masked with the year 
1697. This picture was painted for the high altar of 
the Capuchin church, near the Place Yendome, and 
passes £br the cbi^-d'oeuyre of the master. The exag- 
gerated dramatic character of the composition, and the 
warmth and power of the cokoring, without doubt pro- 
duce a great eStetr hut the heads want meaning, and 
the predomiiiance of brown ia again ofiensiye. Now 

75. The Ascension oi Christ. The story is told in a 
most theatrical maimer and moreover the forms azo 

* " Alii Jubelgrei^"' '' Gbuoin* JuW-"* 
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sharp, the lights of a bright green, and the shadows 
dirty."* 

Jouvenet died in 1717, in which year he executed a 
picture mth his left hand, after he had lost the use of 
the right from a paralytic stroke. This fact he re- 
corded on the work itself. As might be expected, Gault 
de St. Germain takes a somewhat different view of this 
master's merits from that implied in the criticisms of 
Waagen. He observes, ** that what renders Jouvenet 
original, as compared with his contemporaries, is the 
excellent choice of his attitudes, the propriety of his 
action, the firmness of his touch, and the harmony 
and solidity of his colouring, which is true to nature, as 
well as successfully dealt with in the massing of the 
light and shade. With regard to his draperies, they are 
broad, and finely cast, but some fault maybe found with 
their execution. He often fell into a maimer which it 
is dangerous to follow — a fact sufficiently proved by the 
pupils who came from his school."t 

NicoUu Colombel was the only scholar of note pro- 
duced by the school of Lesueur. He was bom at Sot- 
teville, near Rouen, in 1646, and lived till the 'year 
1717. Mars and Rhea Sylvia, now in the Louvre, was 
the picture painted on his admission into the Academy. 
He was in some sense a master who stood alone among 
his contemporaries in dignity of feeling, and in the 
solid character of his art. The St. Hyacinth miracu- 
lously transported across the Borysthenes, whilst res- 
euing an image of the Virgin from the Tartars, is de* 

* Waagen, Paris^ p. 667. 

t Gault de St. Germaiiii^p. HZ.. 
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scribed as a picture which shows a study of Baphael, 
without servile aud spiritless imitation of that master, 
together mth action true to nature and pleasing in it* 
self. The character of the figures is individual, without 
being mean, and there is an expression of earnest dig- 
nity, severity of drawing, a genial glow in the flesh- 
tones, aud delicacy in the aerial perspective. The exe- 
cution is careful, and the impasto good '^. 

Nicolas de LargiUiere obtained a high reputation at a 
very early age: he was bom in 1656, and was only 
eighteen years old wh^n he first came to this country. 
Having been employed by Lely at Windsor, he painted 
the portraits of the king and queen and returned to France 
at the Revolution. Altogether he made three visits to 
England f . Besides a facility in executing large sub- 
jects, he acquired considerable skill in portraits : among 
others he painted that of Lebrun ; his own is at pre- 
sent in the Louvre. The latter is well drawn and care- 
' fully executed, but it is yellowish in the lights, green 
in the half-tints, and brown in the shadows, so as on the 
whole to produce a heavy effect, though not deficient in 
harmony J. LargiUiere died in 1 746, at the age of ninety. 
I have mentioned the artist who assisted Lafosse at 
Montagu House : this was Jacq'ues Farmentier, a 
nephew of Bourdon, who came to England in 1676. 
Besides what he did with Lafosse he painted an altar- 
piece for a church at Hull, and another in St. Peter's at 
Leeds : the subject of the latter is Moses receiving the 
Law. Parmentier's best work in this country is said to 

• Waagen, Parifl, b. 668. \ Dallaway's Walpole, iii. p. 202. 

t Waagen, Paris, 8. 672. 

VOL. m. 
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be the staircase at Worksop. In 17^1, on Lagaerre's 
death, he came to Londcin in the hope of succeeding to 
that artistes practice. He was bom in 1658, and, having 
died in 1730, was buried in St. Paul's, Covent Garden*. 

Philip DuveU was another French master who worked 
in England : in 1672 he painted a picture of Venus re- 
ceiving the arms of ^neas from Vulcan, for Miss Stuart, 
afterwards Duchess of Richmond. Boyle allowed this 
artist an annuity of £60 a year: he died about 1709 f. 

Hyacinthe lUgaud was bom at Perpignan in 1659 : 
by the advice of Lebrun he became a portrait-paintei*, 
and his pictures in this department are good, though 
highly characteristic of the age of the master and the 
society to which the persons beloi^ed. Wai^en treats 
Eigaud's portrait of Bossuet as the best of his works 
in the Louvre : " The very opposite of Fenelon, he 
sits there with the full consciousness of his own supe- 
rior intellect ; the light is strong ; the painting warm 
and careful, and the effect powerful, though somewhat 
spotty." The portrait of Louis XIV. has an artificial 
effect, on account of the studied attitude of the feet and 
the manner in which the robe is disposed, but the 
head is well painted. The Louvre contains several 
other portraits, and one or two historical pictures, which 
show that Eigaud did not excel in works of the latter 

class +• 

This master did not relish taking the likenesses of 
ladies who had passed their youth. " If," he said, " I 
paint them as they are, they vrill think that I have not 

* DaUawa/s Walpole, iii. p. 286. f Ibid. iii. p. 96. 

I Waagen's Paris^ 8. 672. 
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done justice to them — ^if I flatter them, the pictures will 
not be like." On one occasion a lady, whose age made 
it especially necessary that her complexion should be 
improved by art, and who had prepared for the sitting 
by an abundant application of white and red, remarked 
indignantly, " Monsieur Eigaud, where do you buy your 
colours ? They seem to me rather dull." The artist 
replied, " Why, madame, I believe we both get them at 
the same shop! "* 

Reynolds says, ^* The portraits of Bigaud are perfect 
examples of an implicit observance of the rules of 
De Piles ; so that, though he was a painter of great 
merit in many respects, yet that merit is certainly over^ 
powered by a total absence of simplicity in every 
sense." f 

The reader will find some of Bigaud's portraits in 
the Dulwich Gallery. He died in the year 1743, at the 
age of eighty. 

Among the painters who visited England was Louis 
Cheron, the son of an enamel painter, bom in 1660: 
he worked at Montagu House, at Burleigh, and at 
Ghatsworth, and died in 1728 in this country J. The 
sister of this master — Elisabeth Sophie Chiron — was 
considerably older and far more celebrated than her 
brother : she was bom in 1648. Wille engraved the 
portraits of Madame Deshoulieres and Mademoiselle 
de Scuderi after her pictures. She was accomplished 

• Gault de St. Gkimain^ p. 154, note, 
f Beynolds, 8th Discourse, Works, i. p. 256. 
X Walpole (iii. p. 246) places his death in 1713 ; he was buried in 
St. Paul's, Coyent Garden. 

o 3 
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as an engrayer, a musician, and a poet, and must have 
been a most remarkable person. On the reTocatkm of 
the Edict of Nantes she abjured the Protestant rel^on, 
and died in 1711, an associate of the French Academy of 
Painting. 

Jean BapHgte Monnoyer, called ^^BapUste^^ was the 
best French flower-painter of the age of Louis XIV. 
Bom at Ldlle in 1635, he became a member of the 
French Academy in 1655, and died in Pall Mall in 
1699. In France most of his works were in the royal 
palaces. In England he painted at Montagu House ; 
and there are a number of his works at Hampton 
Court. He was employed also at Kensington, at Lord 
Carlisle's, and at Burlington House. His pictures 
haye not the finish and softness of Van Huysum or 
Rachel Ruysch, but his colouring and composition are 
bolder *. 

Monnoyer*s son-in-law and pupil, Jean BapUste Blaise 
de Fontenay, followed the same style as himself, and 
they worked together. Blaise de Fontenay was bom in 
1654. 

Jacques Rousseau was a painter of architecture who 
was bom in 1680. He was employed at Marly, but 
being a Protestant fled to Switzerland, whence Louis 
XIV. invited him to return ; the artist, however, mis- 
trusted his royal master, refused to go back to France, 
and went to Holland ; from Holland he was brought to 
this coimtry by the Duke of Montagu. The works exe- 
cuted at Montagu House were considered as worth 

* DaUaway'i Walpole^ iiL p. 239^ note ; compare Mrs. Jameson's 
FnbUc Galleries^ i. p. 218. 
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£1,500, l)ut the duke compounded with the painter for 
a pension of £200 a year for life, and the bargain 
turned out a good one for the former, since Bousseau 
died in two years, at the age of about sixty-eight. He 
executed some paintings of landscapes and architecture 
over the doors at Hampton Court *. 

Louis Laguerre was bom in 1663, and, as Walpole 
says, he was " the assistant and imitator of Verrio, with 
whose name his will be preserved when their imited 
labours shall be no more ; both being immortalized by 
that unpropitious line of Pop< 



* Where sprawl the saints of Yerrio and Lagnerre.' 

The same redundancy of history and fable is displayed 
in the works of both ; and it is but justice to say that 
their performances were at least in as good a taste as 
the edifices they were appointed to adorn." f 

This artist's father was a Catalan, who became master 
of the menagerie at Versailles ; he studied for a short 
time under Lebrun, and came to England in 1683. 
Here he was employed by Verrio, and painted for him 
the greater part of the large picture in St. Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital ; he also worked at Burleigh, at Old 
Devonshire House in Piccadilly, on the staircase at 
Petworth, at Marlborough House, and in the saloon at 
Blenheim ; this last is reckoned his best performance J. 
William III. entrusted Laguerre with the repairs, or 

* Dallaway's Walpole^ iii. p. 198. f ^^^* ^^' P* ^• 

I For Laguerre's works at Burleigh, see Waagen's England, u, $, 
4BL 
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raiher the destruction, of the Triumph of CsBsar, by 
Andrea Mantegna, at Hampton Court "*". Thomhill 
supplanted him in the commission of painting the dome 
of St. Faults, and Eneller, out of pique against Thom- 
hiU» employed him in his own house. 

Laguerre's son was an actor, and the painter, going 
to his benefit, was seized with apoplexy, and died in the 
theatre before the play began. This occurred in the 

year 1721 ; he was buried at St. Martin s-in-the-Fieldst- 
I will close this chapter by mentioning Pierre Patel, 
the elder, who was a landscape-painter, bom in 1654. 
His picture in the Louvre (No. 193) is good and well 
painted, though somewhat cold and green in its general 
tone. His son was an inferior artist^. 



CHAPTER IV. 

PAINTERS OF THE EZOHTEENTH CBNTtJRT. 

We have seen that Louis XIV. was a munificent patron 
of art ; in this, as in other matters, he set the fashion 
to the noblesse of his court, some of whose collections 
were of great value. None, however, equalled that 
which the Regent Orleans got together in the early 

* Waagen's England, i. a. 384. Mrs. Jameson thinks these car- 
toons have suffered more from time and accident than from ill treat- 
ment. I do not agree with her. — Public Galleries, ii. p. 872. 

f Dallawa/s Walpole, iy. p. 8. 

t Waagen's Paris^ s. 676. 
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part of the eighteenth century. The nucleus of his 
gallery consisted of forty-seven first-rate pictures which 
had belonged to Christina of Sweden, and to these were 
joined a portion of the galleries of Richelieu, Mazarin, 
Dubois, the Due de Grammont, and others. In this 
collection were the seven Sacraments of Poussin, now 
belonging to the Earl of Ellesmere, and the Raising of 
Lazarus, by Sebastian del Piombo — ^in this collection 
were the Three Ages and the " Noli me tangere " of 
Titian, as well as the later pictures of the same master 
which we admire in the Bridgewater Gallery. 

By a reaction not uncommon, the son of the regent, 
Philippe d'Orleans, became conscious of his father's 
moral errors, and he avenged himself on the works of art 
which he thought had tended to promote them. He 
caused the heads of the lo and the Leda in the pictures of 
Correggio to be cut out, and, in fact, intended to destroy 
the paintings themselves *. 

* The history of these pictures is exceedingly ctirious. Noel 
Coypel, the director of the gallery, got hold of the mutilated canvas, 
and stuck the fragments of the Leda together again : he then painted 
in heads to both figures. After Coypel's death they passed into the 
hands of a certain M. Pasquier, and at his sale they were purchased 
by Frederick the G^eat, who placed them at Sans Souci. The 
&.te of pictures is often an episode in the fate of nations. In 1806, 
after Jena, they went back to Paris, where Prudhon put in a yery fine 
head to the lo, instead of the one originally executed by Coypel, and 
he painted the Leda all oyer ; this was done under Denon's direc- 
tion. When the tide of victory turned in 1814, the Correggios, like 
the car on the Brandenburger Thor, again made the journey to 
Berlin, and took their old places in the gallery at Sans Souci, where 
I saw them in 1829. In the following year they were transferred to 
the new picture gallery, after being cleaned and restored (as I douht 
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The extraTagance and the political intrigaes of 
Philippe ^galite caused the whole collection to he sold 
much helow its yalne in 1792 ; thus ultmuitelj they 
were hronght to this country, and England has reaped 
the benefit of the Orleans Gallery. 

The formation of collections of this description is of 
the utmost importance to the history of art in any 
country. Some of our modem pamters appear to think 
that every farthing spent by amateurs on old pictures 
is so much improperly abstracted from the patronage of 
living art — there cannot be a greater error. The interest 
of all artists, whose works are worth any thing, is that a 
genuine love of excellence in art for its own sake should 
be fostered and fed by the opportunity of referring to 
good examples ; the taste when purified is sure to direct 
a portion of its patronage on the cultivation of the art 
of our own day. 

Louis XV. increased the. Royal Collection consider- 
ably, and in 1750 the best of the king's pictures, to the 
number of one hundred and thirteen, were transferred 
from Versailles to the Luxembourg, and made accessible 
to the public. The collection of Crozat too, which was 
created between 1683 and 1740, exercised an important 
influence on art in France. This man, the son of a 
financier, was a mditre des Reqtietes, and held a place 
about the king. His gallery contained upwards of four 
hundred pictures, most of them of great excellence ; his 
drawings of the old masters and his gems were yet more 
extraordinary. The former amounted to the enormous 

not most judiciously) by my friend Professor ScMesinger. — See 
Waagen's Bngland, i. s. 46. 
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number of nineteen thousand, and were disposed of 
after Crozat's death by auction ; the latter were ulti- 
mately sold in a mass to the Duke of Orleans. 

Such were some of the external appliances afforded 
to art in the time of Louis XV. ; yet we cannot say 
that the result was altogether fEtvourable. 

The reign of Louis XIV. presents us with outward 
pomp and ostentation clothing a certain element of real 
force and grandeur ; that of Louis XV. is more absurd 
without any compensation : the stifl&iess of the old court 
has become frivolous etiquette, and the stately vices of 
Louis XIV. have degenerated into what Mr. Garlyle 
has so happily termed " Dubarrydom." The arts pre- 
sent a corresponding change : -the architecture and 
decoration of Louis XIV. were not perfect, l3ut they 
possessed solidity and dignity, as compared with the 
** rococo " taste of his successor's reign. Lebrun is the 
painter of an artificial court, but he does not exhibit 
the affectation or the indecency of Boucher. 

Antoine Watteau was bom at Valenciennes in 1684 : 
his master's name was Gillot, and he was received as an 
academician on presenting the picture now in the Louvre, 
of the Embarkation for the Isle of Cythera. Watteau 
was once in England for the purpose of consulting 
Dr. Meade, for whom he painted two pictures, sold 
in Dr. Meade's sale*. Two excellent specimens of 
this master are to be seen in the Dulwich Gallery : one 
— the Bal Champetre — contains no less than sixty 
figures. The artist died at Nogent-sur-Seine in 1721. 

Justice must be done to Watteau, and the French 
* Dallaway's Walpole, iy. p. 57. 

o 3 
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themselves have often overlooked his real merits, whilst 
they demanded the conventional sti&ess of academic 
rules or pedantic classicism. 

Gault de St. Germain, a critic of the time of the 
Empire, when the principles of David held undisputed 
sway, says, " The merit of Watteau is almost lost upon 
us. We consider him only as the painter of the petits- 
mditres and the merveillevses of his day ; as ridiculous 
for us as the fashion of our own time will be for pos- 
terity *. 

Horace Walpole thus characterizes him : — " The 
genius of Watteau resembled that of his countryman, 
d'Urfe ; the one drew and the other wrote of imaginary 
nymphs and swains, and described a kind of impossible 
pastoral, a rural life led by those opposites of rural sim- 
plicity — ^people of fashion and rank. Watteau's shep- 
herdesses, nay, his very sheep, are coquettes ; yet he 
avoided the glare and clinquant of his countrymen ; and, 
though he fell short of the dignified grace of the 
Italians, there is an easy air in his figures, and that 
more familiar species of the graceful which we call gen- 
teel. His nymphs are as much below the forbidding 
majesty of goddesses, as they are above the hoyden 
awkwardness of country girls. In his halts and 
marches of armies, the careless slouch of his soldiers 
still retains the air of a nation that aspires to be agree- 
able as well as victorious f. 

* Qault de St Gfennaiii, p. 161. 

+ Watteau's genius does not seem well fitted to martial sub- 
jects, but if he were to paint soldiers at all^ he was the proper painter 
for the armies of hia own day-nrach armies as that of Marshal Saxe, 
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" But there is one fault of Watteau for which, till 
lately, I could never account His trees appear as un- 
natural to our eyes, as his figures must do to a real 
peasant who had never stirred hejond his village. In 
my late journeys to Paris the cause of this grievous 
absurdity was apparent to me, though nothing can ex- 
cuse it. Watteau*s trees are copied from those of the 
Tuilleries and villas near Paris, a strange scene to 
study nature in ! There I saw the originals of those 
tufts of plumes and feuis and trimmed-up groves, that 
nod to one another like the scenes of an opera. Fan- 
tastic people ! who range and fashion their trees, and 
teach them to hold up their heads as a drawing-master 
would if he expected Orpheus should return to play a 
minuet to them."* It is hardly excusable to quote 
Walpole against afifectation — Quis tuLerit Qracchos de 
seditione querentes ? — but the criticism is a fEur one. 

In truth, however, Watteau, like all artists, must be 
judged according to his pretensions, and with reference 
to his own style of art : in this point of view he was 
inimitable. Wilkie, in his journal, writing at Dresden, 
remarks, " The Watteaus, of which there is one in the 
Galleiy, and one I saw to-day, are in quality too light 
and feeble, but elegant and gay in the extreme. If it 
be objected that his style is affected, that the subjects 
themselves require. His style stands alone in the art 
as the essence of fashion, frivolity, and elegance, the 

on whose military theatre, according to the well-known story, the an- 
nouncement was formally made from the stage : — ** Messieurs et Mes- 
dames — Demain il y aura relache au Th^itre i cause de la bataille 
que M. le Marechal va donuer, — aprds demain * le Ooq du Village.' " 
* Da]laway*8 Walpole, iv. p. 58. 
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converse of boorishness, rendered in an artist-like and 
picturesque manner."* Sir Joshua, in his notes on Du- 
fresnoy, says, "We may recommend here an attention to 
the works of Watteau for excellence in the jQorid style 
of colouring."! 

It is no slight praise of any master to say that he knew 
exactly what he aimed at and succeeded in attaining his 
object : this may be truly said of Watteau; his colour and 
his touch are good in themselves, and they are precisely 
what we should desire in order to carry out the principle on 
which he started. That he was capable of seeing and feeling 
nature in another sense is sufficiently shown by a picture 
in the possession of Mr. Munro ; it is a portrait of two 
little girls, the size of life, conceived and executed with 
a truth not in the least diminished by a certain grown- 
up air of coquetterie and conceit. The painting is most 
careful ; the "high lights and the prominent parts of the 
lace on the dresses are laid on with the impasto of Eem- 
brandt. There is only one thing which I cannot pardon 
Watteau, and that is, having contributed to spoil Sto- 
thard. 

After Watteau's success the painters of what were 
called ** fetes galantes" became a class among the French 
artists J ; Jean Baptiste Pater , like his master a native 
of Valenciennes, and Nicolas Lancret, were produced by 
Ids school. Of the latter master there are four small 
pictures in the National Gallery, bequeathed by Colonel 
OUney. Many a picture which passes current in col- 

* Wilkie's Life, ii. p. 328. 

f Sir Joshua Reynolds's Works, iii. p. 156. 

;J: Gault de St. Germain, p. 161. 
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lections as a Watteau was tlie work of these and other 
imitators. 

** Lancret, Boucher, and Carle Vanloo," says Gault de 
St. Germain, "were the three artists who furnished most 
abundant materials to the Tremblins and the Baccots — 
picture-dealers, who lived in the houses formerly cover- 
ing the Pont N6tre Dame. These dealers were famous 
for the quantity of rubbish which they got manufactured 
after the designs of Lancret and Boucher to go over 
doors, or over mirrors, and after those of Carle Vanloo 
for country churches. The traced outline adopted in 
these establishments, and which the unhappy artists 
who got their bread by working there were obliged to 
follow, was filled up in a colouring raw and bright, laid 
on smoothly and without any sign of touch or execution. 
The word daub (crSute) was supplanted by that of 
* Pont Ndtre Dame,' more expressive at that time, since 
it recalled the bad taste which prevailed there, and 
which some artists, who commenced in these shops, 
afterwards carried into the Academy."* 

I shall return hereafter to Boucher and Carle Vanloo. 
Antoine Pesne was a nephew and pupil of Lafosse. 
He was bom in 1683, and, having studied at Rome and 
Venice, became known as a portrait-painter. In this ca- 
pacity he attracted the notice of Frederick William I., the 
£ather of Frederick the Great, and spent the greater part 
of his life as an artist at Berlin. Three pictures by this 
master are in the gallery of that capital, one of which is a 
portrait of Frederick the Great, with powdered hair and 
his mantle thrown over armour, painted in the year 1739, 
* Qaalt de St. Germain, p. 305, note. 
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the year before his accession to the throne. Another is 
a portrait of Schmidt, the engraver ; one picture of Fre- 
derick II., with a hat, was engraved by Wille. Pesne 
died in 1757, having been honoured with notice in the 
poetical works of his royal master, and having figured 
in the squabbles between him and Voltaire*. 

Francois Desportes and Jean Baptiste Oudry are two 
painters of hunting scenes, some of whose works will be 
found in the Louvre. The former was bom in 1661, and 
died in 1743 : his animals are well drawn, but his shadows 
are heavy, and the tone of his landscape disagreeable. 
When in Poland he painted the portraits of John Sobi- 
eski and his family. Oudry was the pupil of Lar- 
gilliere, and like Desportes painted portraits, as well as 
hunting pieces and animals. He was bom in 1685, 
and died in 1755. 

Joseph Vivien was a pupil of Lebrun, and lived from 
1657 to 1736. The portrait of Fenelon (No. 308) in 
the Louvre is by this master. 

Jean Restout, the father, a scholar of Jouvenet, shows 
in his Healing of the paralytic man a certain struggle 
to imitate Lesueur. His colour is true to the school in 
which he was educated f. His son Jean Bernard Res- 
tout was also a painter. 

The man of the greatest genius in the French school 
at this time was Pierre Suhleyras, a native of Uzes, 
where he was bom in 1699. He came to Paris and 
contended for the prize in painting, which he carried 
off without dispute, in 1723, by his picture of the 
Brazen Serpent now in the Louvre. He then be* 
* Oaidt de St. eermain, p. 139. f Waagea's Paris, a. 668. 
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came the '< Pensionnaire " of the Academy at Home, 
and like Poussin there he remained until his death, 
which took place in 1749. Waagen treats the picture 
of the Magdalen washing Christ's Feet (No. 266 in 
the Louvre) as the chef-d'oeuvre of Subleyras. " It 
is," he says, " composed with much taste ; the keeping 
is admirable, and it is executed with care, in a warm, 
transparent colouring. Some of the attitudes, it must 
be admitted, are rather theatrical."* It was painted 
for the canons of St. John Lateran, at Ostia. The same 
gallery contains four or five more pictures of this master, 
and, if I do not mistake, two powerful works of his — a 
Crucifixion, and a St. Jerome — will be found in the 
Brera at Milan. The works of Subleyras are rare : a 
picture of the Fall of Simon Magus belongs to the Earl 
of Shrewsbury at Alton Towers f. 

Noel Halle, the son of Qui Halle, already named J, 
was the pupil of Restout. According to Gault de St. 
Germain, he developed the vices and faults, of which the 
germ is visible in the productions of his master. He 
died in 1781, at an age of 70, having lived long enough 
to be commented on by Diderot. In that author's ac- 
count of the Salon of 1765 he thus addresses M. Halle, 
with reference to a picture, of which the subject was Tra- 
jan, when that emperor, on the point of setting out for a 
military expedition, gets off his horse to listen to the com- 
plaint of a poor widow : — " M. Halle, your Trajan, though 
imitated from the antique, is flat, without dignity, without 

* Waagen*g Paris, s. 669. 

•f Waagen's England, ii. 8. 463. 

X See aboTe, p. 284. 
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expression, without character. He seems to say to this 
woman, * My good woman — ^you look tired — I would 
willingly lend you my horse, hut he is as restive as the 
devil ! ' This horse is in fact the only remarkahle per- 
sonage in the picture ; it is a poetical horse, misty and 
grey, such as children see in the clouds."* It is not 
worth while to follow any further Diderot's criticism on 
such a master as Halle, but we shall return to his clever 
commentaries in speaking of the next artist. 

Francois Boucher was bom at Paris in 1 704, and 
was destined to become pre-eminently the painter of 
" Dubarrydom." Never were morals and manners 
better provided with an exponent, than those of the 
court of Louis XV. were in Boucher, their painter. 
He was educated under Lemoine ; at the age of nine- 
teen he carried off the first prize in painting, and after- 
wards visited Rome. His death took place in 1768, 
whilst he was premier peintre du Eoi, In the days of 
his great popularity he drew mostly on his imagination 
for the details of his pictures. Sir Joshua Reynolds 
tells us, "When I visited him some years since in 
France, I found him at work on a very large picture 
without drawings or models of any kind. On my re- 
marking this particular circumstance, he said, when he 
was young, studying his art, he found it necessary to 
use models, but he had left, them off for many years. 
Such pictures as this was, and such as I fear always 
will be produced by those who work solely from prac- 
tice or memory, may be a convincing proof of the ne- 
cessity of the conduct which I have recommended. 

• Diderot, CEuttcs, 8vo, 1821, viii. p. 127. 
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However, in justice I cannot quit this painter without 
adding, that in the former part of his life, when he was 
in the habit of having recourse to nature, he was not 
without a considerable degree of merit, enough to make 
half the painters of his country his imitators : he had often 
grace and beauty and good skill in composition, but I 
think all under the influence of a bad taste ; his imi. 
tators are indeed abominable."* 

So little good can be said of Boucher, that it is fair 
to give him the benefit of what Sir Joshua has left in 
his discourses. His pictures in his own day used to bring 
large prices; for instance, the Rising and Setting of 
the Sun sold at Madame de Pompadour's sale for 9,800 
livresf; but Gault de St. Germain says that foreigners 
laughed at the absurd admiration which the French felt 
for the pencil of an artist who had lost all notion of 
truth, modesty, or delicacy. 

Diderot was not scrupulous in his morality or defi- 
cient in national vanity : let us hear what he says of 
Boucher : — 

" I know not what to say of this man. The debase- 
ment of taste, colour, composition, character, expression, 
and drawing has followed step by step on that of morals. 
What do you expect this artist to throw off upon canvas? 
— that which he has in his imagination ? And what can 
a man have in his imagination who passes his life with 
prostitutes of the lowest class? The grace of his shep- 
herdesses is the grace of Favart in Eose and Colas ; 
that of his goddesses is borrowed from Deschamps. I 

♦ Twelfth Diacourse^ Works, ii. p. 106. 
t Ganlt de St. Germain, p. 225, 226. 
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am bold enough to say that this artist in tnith knows 
not what grace is ; that he has never known what truth 
is; that all ideas of delicacy, purity, innocence, or 
simplicity have become entirely strange to him ; I am 
bold enough to say that he has never, for one moment, 
seen nature, at least not that nature which is such as to 
interest my feelings or yours, or the feeling of any de- 
cent child or any woman of sensibility ; I am bold enough 
to say that he is without taste. Among a multitude of 
proofs which I could give you of this fetct, one will suf- 
fice ; and that is, in all the number of figures of men 
and women which he has painted I defy you to find 
four of a character fit for a bas-relief, much less fit 
for a statue. There are too many airs and graces, too 
much manner and afifectation, for any severe style of 
art. He may make his figures naked if he pleases, 
but T always see the rouge and the patches upon them, 
and all the gewgaws and tinsel of the toilette." * 
An artist whose indecency was such as to shock Di- 

♦ Salon de 1765, QSuvres, viii. pp. 114, 116. Diderot goes on to 
8ay of Boucher, " Ce n'est pas un sot pourtant — c'est un &ux bon 
peintre, comme on est an £a,ux bel esprit. II n'a pas la pens6e de I'art, 
il n'en a que les concetti" Another passage in bis Essai sur la 
Feinture is excellent in its wsj, but cannot be transcribed entire. 
" Boucher," he says, " est toujours vicieux et n'attache jamais. 
Greuze est toujours honnete Q) ; et la foule se presse autour de ses 
tableaux. — J'oserais dire a Boucher ; si tu ne t'adresaes jamais qu'a 

un polisson de dix-huit ans, tu as raison, mon ami ** continue in 

short, go on painting the subjects wYdch. you now paint, and in the 
manner in which you paint them, viii. p. 473. Nerer was there a case 
to which the words of A. W. von Schlegel were {iMUaiis mutandis) 
more applicable — '' Nothing is more pitiful than for a man to sell 
himself to the devil for nothing ; as, for example, to write indecent 
poetry which is not even good of its kind," Werke, L s. 418. 
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derot may well deserve to be treated as tlie type of 
the age and court of Louis XV. 

It has been said that Boucher had not many pupils, 
but that he made many victims, who never could recover 
from the debasing effect of his example. The best among 
those who frequented his school were Baudauin, Ju- 
liard, Leprince, Deahayes, and Fragonard, Baudouin 
and Deshayes married his daughters *. The latter of 
these two artists died in 1765, at the age of 36. He had 
more vigour and force than the greater part of his con- 
temporaries, and might have become a considerable 
painter f. 

Jean Baptists Leprince was bom at Metz in 1783, 
and died in 1781. The picture which he exhibited on 
his reception into the Academy was one of a Bussian 
baptism ; it is very highly spoken of by Diderot and 
Gault de St. Germain J. 

Jean Honore Fragonard carried off the great prize of 
painting in 1752, and did not die until 1807. Diderot's 
accoimt of one of his pictures, an oval, representing 
groups of children in the sky, begins as follows : — "Cost 
une belle et grande omelette d'enfants ; il y en a par 
centaines, tous entrelaces les ims dans les autres, tetes, 
cuisses, jambes, corps, bras, avec un art tout particu- 
lier; mais cela est sans force, sans couleur, sans pro- 
fondeur, sans distinction des plans." § It is impossible 

• Gault de St. Germain, p. 226. 

f Ibid. p. 231; compare Diderot, Salon de 1761, (Euvres, viii. 
p. 25. 

X Gault de St. Germain, p. 229 ; Diderot, Essai sur la Feinture, 
(Euvres, viii. p. 473. 

§ Salon de 1767, (Euvres, ix. p. 479. 
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to conceive 4i better description of a large number of 
ceilings, in which groups of cupids or angels figure. 
Fragonard was a native of Grasse, in Provence. 

Carlo Andrea Vanloo, commonly called Carle Vanloo, 
was one of a large family of artists who enjoyed a great 
reputation in France in the eighteenth century, but 
whose fame has left scarcely a trace behind it. This 
master was the son of Louis Vanloo, himself a painter, 
and was bom at Nice, in 1705. The year after his birth 
the Due de Berwick besieged the town ; a shell fell on 
the house, went through the roof and the ceilings, and 
destroyed the cradle of the infant, who had been carried 
into the cellar by his brother, and thus escaped *. Van- 
loo's first instructor in art was Benedetto Luti, and he 
ended, as Waagen says, in uniting the dashing man- 
ner and gaudy colour of the Italians of his day with the 
mannerism and affectation of the French school. His 
picture of the Marriage of the Virgin, in the Louvre, is 
not in his usual style, but is executed in the smooth 
manner of Vanderwerf f. His fame has gone on de- 
creasing since the day of his death, when it stood very 
high ; his pictures have, however, brought large prices 
at sales |. 

Jean Baptiste Vanloo ^ bom at Aix in 1684, was the 
elder brother of Carle. Whatever money he had ac- 
quired in the early part of his life he lost in Law's 
Mississippi scheme, and came to England, in 1737, with 

* Diderot, Salon de 1765, (Euvres, viii. p. 110. This was the 
year of Yanloo's death, 
f Waagen's Paris, I. 670. 
X Gault de St. Germain, p. 237, note. 
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his son. Here he was patronized by Sir Bobert Wal- 
pole and by the Prince of Wales, and became a feushion- 
able portrait-painter. He returned to Provence in 
1742, and died in 1745 ♦. At Hampton Court will be 
seen two portraits by this master : one a full-length of 
Frederick the Great of Prussia ; the other of Frederick, 
Prince of Wales. 

Louis Michel VanloOy the son of the master just 
named, was bom at Toulon, in 1707, and settled him 
self at Madrid, in 1736, where he became first painter 
to the king. His death took place in 1771 f. Another 
member of the same family, Charles AnutdSe Philippe 
Vanloo, was the court painter to the King of Prussia, and 
exhibited some of his works in France in the year 1777. 

Louis Jean Francois La 6hr6nSe, bom at Paris in 1724, 
was a master who, in his own day, acquired a certain re- 
putation. Diderot, writing in 1765, called him " Magnis 
spes altera Roma," but in 1767 he retracts this compli- 
ment, and takes occasion, among other things, to say, 
" Que vous peignez mal, M. La Grenee ; mais que vous 
^tes heureux d'ignorer tout cela ! " J 

Maurice QuanUn Latour was bom at St. Quentin in 
1705, became a member of the Academy in 1746, and 
died in 1788. He excelled in portraits, which he exe- 
cuted in crayons. 

♦ Dallaway's Walpole, iy. p. 116. Gault de St. aennain (p. 239) 
speaks of Jean Baptiste as having painted in Spain — ^this I conceive 
to be an error for England, caused by the stay of Lonis Michel, the 
son, in the former country. 

f Compare Cean Bermudez, Diccion. y. p. 127. 

t Salon de 1765, (Euvres, viii. p. 140 ; Salon de 1767, (Euvres, 
ix. pp. 108. 107. 
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* Jean Baptists SimSon Chardin, bom at Paris in 1699, 
was received as a member of the Academy in 1728, and 
died in 1780. He was an artist of considerable ability 
and force, and painted portraits, interiors, and occa- 
sionally flowers. Three of bis pictures will be found in 
the Louvre*. 

Before I pass on to masters who have earned a real 
and lasting reputation, I think it worth while to record 
one very obscure name for the sake of Diderot's descrip- 
tion of his picture ; this picture was the Apotheosis of 
St. Augustin, by Huguss Taraval, a painter whose best 
work was an etching of a Venetian fete after Tintoret ; 
he died at the Gobelins, in 1785, aged 55 years. The 
criticism begins as follows : — 

" Will he get up ? or will he not? Upon my word I 
can't say. All I see is, if he tumbles and breaks his 
neck, it won't be his own fault, but that of those two 
vile angels who see how he is struggling and only laugh 
at him. Perhaps they are two Pelagian angels. But 
just look how the poor saint moves himself about and 
throws out his arms ! How he struggles and swims up 
against the ochre-coloured sky ! Now what surprises us 
most is, that he ought to fly up without any difficulty 
at all, like a feather, for there is no body under his 
garment. This, at any rate, in case he should fall, makes 
me easy with reference to that poor woman and the child 
underneath him, whom he kills already sufficiently by 
his colour."! 

* Supplement, No». 1289-— 1291. . 
t Salon de 1765, CEuvres, viii. p. 845. 
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Many a picture of an Apotheosis or an Assumption is 
open to criticism of precisely the same sort as Diderot 
here pours out on this unhappy artist *. 

Claude Joseph FiWTief was bom at Avignon, in 1 714 ; his 
father, Antoine, was also a painter, and from him Joseph 
acquired the rudiments of his art. At eighteen years of 
age he went to Italy, and continued to study at Rome. 
In these days he is said to have been reduced to paint 
a picture in exchange for a suit of clothes f. In 1743 
he became a member of the Academy of St. Luke, and 
in the same year married a lady of the name of Parker, 
whose father was an English Catholic employed in the 
pope*s navy. On receiving an invitation from Louis XV. 
through M. de Mangny, Vemet returned to France after 
an absence of twenty-two years. It was on his passage 
from Leghorn that the incident occurred which has fur- 
nished Horace Vemet with the subject of the picture 
now in the Luxembourg. — A tempest of such violence as 
to terrify every one else on board, only excited Vemet*s 
desire to profit by the grandeur of the scene : he caused 

* I shall have occaaon again to qnote Diderot's descriptions of 
pictures^ with reference to Vemet and Greuze. They are very cha- 
racteristic of the writer, full of cleyemess and wit, and most powerful 
in conveying an idea of what he was describing. They were ad- 
dressed to Grimm, and were not published, in a collective form at 
least, until after the author's death. Here, as elsewhere, he was 
thoroughly unscrupulous as to what he said, provided he expressed 
what he meant, and his stories and illustrations will often not bear 
being quoted.- A. W. Schlegel says, " It would be a true imperial 
luxury to get a collection of pictures described for one's self by Di- 
derot.** — Werke, i. s. 481. 

f This picture appears to have been exhibited long afterwards in 
the Salon of 1767. See Diderot, (Euvres, ix. p. 229. 
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himself to be lashed to the mast, and proceeded with 
his sketch-book to record, as well as he could, the im- 
pression produced by the waves and sky. It is not a 
little interesting to see such a painting as this, executed 
by an artist of the highest genius, himself the grandson 
of the hero of the tale *. 

Louis XV. gave Joseph Vemet the commission to 
paint that series of views of the French ports, fifteen in 
number, which are now in the Louvre. Before his 
death he had the pleasure of seeing his son. Carle, re- 
ceived as a member of the French Academy. His own 
pictures, executed between 1752 and 1789, are said to 
amount to upwards of two hundred f. In commenting on 
the Salon of 1766, Diderot exclaims: — 

** Twenty-five pictures, my good friend ! twenty-five 
pictures ! And what pictures ! It is like creation for 
its rapidity ; it is like nature for its truth. There is 
scarcely one of these pictures on which a painter might 
not have employed his time well in working the two 
years which Vemet has spent in painting the whole." 
A little further on he adds, " Chardin and Vemet are 
two great magicians : one would say of the latter that 
he begins by creating the country, and that he has a 
store of men, women, and children ready to people his 
canvas, as we people a colony : whenth is is done, he 

* Looking to the grandeur of the stonn and the general effect of 
the picture^ I donht the propriety of introducing such incidents as 
that of the one man who is sea>sick, and the other who has had his 
hat blown off. 

f Biognqthie Universelle^ whence the account in the text is prin- 
cipally taken. 
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makes for them their weather, their sky, their seasons, 
their prosperity or adversity, according as it pleases him. 
He is like Lucian's Jupiter, who, tired of hearing the la- 
mentable cries of mortals, gets up and calls out, * Some 
hail in Thrace ; * when at once the trees are stripped, 
the harvests cut to pieces, and the thatch of the cottages 
scattered to the winds -or, * A plague in Asia,' and we 
see the doors of the houses closed, the streets deserted, 
and men flying in all directions. * A volcano here,' and 
straightway the earth rocks, the buildings totter, the 
animals are scared, and the inhabitants of the towns 
rush into the country : * A war there,' and nations rush 
to arms and slaughter one another. ' In that place a 
famine,' and the aged labourer is seen to perish with 
hunger on his own threshold. Lucian's Jupiter calls 
this governing the world, and he is wrong — Vemet calls 
it making pictures, and he is right." * 

Many of Vemet's early works, such as those in the 
Palazzo Rondanini at Eome, were based on the imitar 
tion of Salvator Eosa : his later style was softer, and more 
mellow in tone. His composition is excellent, and no 
painter ever chose his points of view better, or suited 
his figures to his landscape more skilfully. His draw- 
ing is for the most part good, though his knowledge of 
shipping was not so accurate as his subjects required. 
His trees are not perfect, and the colour, though pure and 
true to nature in the tint, wants transparency in many of 
his works. Of the views of sea-ports which Waagen saw 
in the Louvre, he prefers those of Cette, Bordeaux 

* Diderot, Salon de 1766, (Euvres viii. p. 201. I presume Di- 
derot alludes to the Icaromenippus of Lucian, cap. 25. 

VOL. ni. P 
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and Toulon, to the rest. The view of the Ponte 
Eotto, and of the Castle of St. Angelo, in that collec- 
tion, are selected by the same critic as favourable spe- 
cimens of the master, on account of the feeling for 
nature, the warmth and harmony of tone, the delicacy 
of the aerial perspective, the transparency of their 
colour, and the softness of their execution. No. 395 is a 
storm, with a number of men assisting some shipwrecked 
sailors, in which the light and shade, the sky and the sea, 
are all good. No. 296 is a more tranquil scene ; the bright 
moonlight is reflected on the sea, and there is a fire in 
the fore-ground, at which some fishermen are preparing 
their food. No. 297 is another storm, with a ship- 
wreck in the fore-ground. This picture bears the date 
1762, and is very effective*. Vemet died at Paris, in 
1789, at the age of seventy-seven. 

In the year 1826, the Athenaeum of Vaucluse gave a 
prize for the best poetical eulogy on Joseph Vemet. 
When the ceremony of adjudging it took place, the in- 
terest was much enhanced by the presence of the artist's 
son and grandson. Carle and Horace Vernet, both of 
them holding a very high rank in their profession. The 
elder of the two then presented to the town of Avignon 
his picture of the Eoman horse-race, and the younger 
gave his Mazeppa, as memorials of the fete. 

In connection with Vemet, I may mention as French 
landscape-painters three artists of the same name. The 
first of these was Jean Francois Millet or MUet, com- 
monly called Francisque, who was bom at Antwerp in 

* Waagen'B Paris, b. 678. 
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1643, and was a pupil of L. Franck. He afterwards 
went to Paris, and, having imitated the works of Pous- 
sin, became a member of the French Academy, and 
continued to paint landscape in the heroic style. He 
died in 1680*. 

His son, Jean^ or Jean Francois Millet, was bom at Paris 
in ] 666, and died in 1723, himself leaving a son, Joseph 
Francois (1697 — 1777). Both these latter artists are 
occasionally called Francixque, and both imitated the 
style of Jean Fran9oi8, who came from Antwerp. 

I now pass on to the artist who, of all the French 
school, is perhaps the most popular at the present day. 

Jean Baptiste Greuze was bom at Toumus in Bur- 
gundy, in 17*26. He was taken to Lyons by an artist 
of that city of the name of Grandon, and received some 
instmction from him, but his knowledge and his power 
as a painter were derived from a constant and careful 
study of nature. Like other men, he was destined to 
meet with mortification, because he aspired precisely to 
that species of fame which he was least capable of at- 
taining. The account of his admission into the Ac^ 
demy is thus given by Diderot to Grimm f: — 

" You know, my friend, that the artists who confine 
themselves to the imitation of low nature, and to scenes 
from the coimtry, or from ordinary domestic life, are 
placed in a separate class of painters of genre. The 
historical painters compose the other class, from which 
alone the candidates for the oflBce of professor, and 

* Nagler, Eiinstler Lexicon; compare Eugler's Germany, and 
Flemish Schools, p. 315. 
t Salon de 1769 ; GEuvrea, x. p. 127. 

P % 
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other places of honour connected with the Academy, are 
taken. 

** Now Greuze, who with good reason is not deficient 
in self-esteem, proposed to paint a historical picture, 
and thus to acquire a right to all the honours of his 
profession. He had chosen for his subject, ' The Em- 
peror Septimius Severus reproaching his son, Caracalla, 
with having attempted to murder him.' The day came, 
when this picture, finished with the greatest care, and 
talked of by the artist himself as a work which was to 
conpete with Poussrn's best productions, after having 
been seen by the director and a commission of the 
Academy, was presented to that body. You may well 
suspect that it was not looked on with very favourable 
eyes, Greuze had for so long a time shown an open 
and undisguised contempt of his brother artists and 
their works. 

" What passes on these occasions is as foUov^ : The 
Academy is assembled ; the picture is placed on an 
easel in the middle of the hall ; the Academicians exa- 
mine it there. Meanwhile the candidate, alone in an- 
other room, walks up and down, or sits still and waits 
for his sentence. Greuze, if I am not mistaken, was 
very little disturbed as to the decision in his case. 

" At the end of an hour the folding-doors are thrown 
open : Greuze went in ; the director addressed him — 
* Monsieur, the Academy receives you as its member : 
come forward and take the oath.' Greuze, delighted, 
inmiediately goes through all the formalities of his re- 
ception. When they were over, the Director said to 
him — * Monsieur, the Academy has received you, but it is 
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as a painter of genre. We have considered your former 
productions, ^bich are excellent, and we have shut our 
eyes to this picture, which is worthy neither of our own 
body, nor of yourself.* 

'* At this moment, Greuze, defeated in all his hopes, 
lost his head, and, like a child, took to maintaining the 
goodness of his picture, until it came to La Grenee 
pulling his pencil out of his pocket, in order to mark on 
the canvas itself the faults in the drawing of his 
figures. 

" You will ask. What would any other person have 
done? Another man — I, for instance — would have 
taken his knife from his pocket, and would have cut the 
picture to pieces. He would then have put the frame 
round his neck, and, as he carried it off, have told the 
Academy that he would not be a member of their body, 
either as a painter of genre or a painter of history. He 
would have gone home, and, haying spared the marvellous 
heads of Papinian and the Senator, he would have framed 
them. He would thus have left the Academy con- 
founded and disgraced — yes, my friend, disgraced —for 
the picture of Greuze, before it was presented, passed 
for a chef d'ceuvre, and the fragments of it, which he 
might thus have preserved, would have perpetuated this 
prejudice in its favour; these superb remains would 
have raised a presumption of the beauty of the rest, and 
the first amateur who came would have bought them 
fi>r their weight in gold. 

** Instead of this, Greuze remained thoroc^hly con- 
vinced of the merit of his own work, and of the injus- 
tice of the Academy, and returned home to undergo the 
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reproaches of the most violent of women. His pic- 
tare he left to be exhibited at the Salon, and thus gave 
his partisans time to undeceive themselves, and to 
acknowledge that he had, in fact, been awkward enough 
to offer to his brother artists, angry as they were with 
him, a glorious opportunity for repaying at one blow, and 
without any injustice, all the contempt which he had 
shown for them." 

Greuze died in Paris in 1805, at the age of eighty, 
and left two daughters. 

I will begin by speaking of his pictures in the Louvre. 
No. 62 is L'Accordee de Village, which was originally 
painted for M. de Boisset, and exhibited in the Salon 
of 1761. This picture was purchased by the king for 
no less than 16,650 livres, at the sale of M. de Menars, 
who had bought it of the original possessor for 9000 *. 

The reader will thank me for translating at length 
the account of this picture given by Diderot f . 

" At last I have seen it, this picture of our friend 
Greuze ; but it was not without some trouble, for it 
continues to attract the crowd. It is a Father who has 
just paid the dowry of his daughter. The subject is 
pathetic, £uid a tender feeling comes over one as one 
looks at it. The composition appears to me very good ; 
it is, in fact, the event as it would take place. There 
are twelve figures ; each is in its place, and does what 
it ought to do. How they are all connected together, 
and how they fall into flowing and pyramidal forms ! 



* Q&vlt de St. Gennain, p. 263. 

t Salon de 1761; (Euvres, viii. p. 64—71. 
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I laugh at these conditions of art ; and yet when they 
occur in a picture by chance, without the painter having 
intended to introduce them, or without his having sa- 
crificed any thing to them, they give me pleasure. 

" On the right of the spectator is a notary, seated at 
a little table, with his back towards us. On the table 
are the contract of marriage and other papers. Be- 
tween the legs of the notary is the youngest child of 
the family. Next to him, in following the composition 
from right to left, is an elder daughter standing, and 
leaning on the back of her father's chair. The father 
is seated in the family arm-chair. Before him stands 
his son-in-law, holding in his left hand the bag which 
contains the dowry. The betrothed maiden stands by 
him, with one arm gently passed under that of her 
lover, whilst the other is clasped by her mother, who 
sits under it Between the bride and the mother 
stands a younger sister, leaning on the former, and with 
one arm thrown over her shoulders. Behind this group 
a young child raises itself on tip-toe to try and see 
what is going on. Below the mother, in front, sits a 
little girl with some bread cut into bits in her apron ; 
and quite to the left, in the background, far from the 
principal figures, stand two servant-maids looking on. 
On the right is a very clean cupboard, with the things 
which are usually kept in it, making part of the back- 
ground. In the middle, an old gun is hung up on its 
hook, and then comes a wooden staircase which leads to 
the upper story. In the foreground, on the space left 
vacant by the figures, and close to the feet of the 
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mother, is a hen with her chickens, to which the little 
girl is throwing bread ; an earthen vase fiill of water, 
and on the edge of it a chicken with its head in the air, 
so as to swallow the water which it has drunk. This is 
the general outline of the composition. Now for the 
details. 

" The notary has a black coat, coloured breeches add 
stockings, with his cloak, his rahat, and his hat on. He 
has somewhat of a crafty and pettifogging air, such as 
suits a peasant of his profession ; but he has a striking 
look. He listens to what the father is saying to his 
son-in-law ; for it is the father alone who speaks, whilst 
the rest listen in silence. The child between the notary's 
legs is excellent for its truth, its action, and its colour. 
It takes no interest in what is going on, but looks at 
the scraps of paper which it fumbles at with its little 
hands. We see that the elder sister, who leans on the 
baxjk of her father's chair, is ready to burst with grief and 
jealousy, because her younger sister has got the start of 
her. She rests her head on one of her hands, and 
looks at the betrothed pair with glances of curiosity, 
vexation, and anger. 

" The father is an old man of sixty, with grey hair, 
and a handkerchief tied round his neck ; he has a touch- 
ing look of simplicity. With his arms stretched out to- 
wards his son-in-law, he addresses him with a warmth 
of feeling which enchants us. He seems to say — * Jean- 
nette is gentle and well conducted ; she will make you 
happy ; take care to make her so ' — or something of the 
same sort on the importance of the duties imposed by 
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marriage ; whatever he says, it is assuredly sound and 
touching. One of his hands, of which we see the hack, 
is tanned and hrown ; the other, of which the palm is 
shown, is white : this is natural. 

** The bridegroom has altogether a pleasing counte- 
nance; his face is tanned, but his complexion is evi- 
dently fair ; he leans a little towards his father-in-law, 
and listens to what he says in a manner which shows 
that he feels it ; he is well made, and well dressed, but 
not so as to be unbecoming his station. I may say the 
same of all the other figures. 

"The painter has given the bride a charming ex- 
pression of countenance, modest and reserved. She is 
admirably dressed; that apron of white linen is per- 
fect. In her ornaments there is a little luxury, but 
then it is her wedding-day. You should see how true 
to nature are the folds of the dress of this and all the 
other figures in the picture. The charming girl does 
not stand quite upright, but the gentle and soft inclina- 
tion which runs through her whole figure and her 
limbs is full of grace and truth. Most assuredly she 
is pretty — very pretty. Her bosom is exquisitely 
formed ; and, though it is covered, I will wager that it 
derives no assistance from art. Had she done more for 
her lover, she would have wanted proper reserve ; had 
she done more for her parents, she would have been 
fedse. She holds her arm half passed through that of 
her betrothed, and the ends of her fingers rest gently on 
his hand; this is the only mark of affection which she 
bestows on him, and perhaps it is without her own 

p 3 
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knowledge ; it is an idea fiill of delicacy on the part of 
the painter. 

" The mother is an excellent farmer's wife, near upon 
sixty, but in good health, and admirably dressed. With 
one hand she holds the upper part of her daughter's 
arm, and with the other she clasps it just aboye the 
wrist; she is seated, and seems to look her daughter 
over from head to foot ; she does not like parting from 
her, but yet it is a good match— Jean is a good fellow — 
respectable and industrious — she does not doubt that 
her daughter will be happy with him. Joy and tender- 
ness are mingled in the countenance of this good 
mother. 

" As to the younger sister, who stands by the side of 
the bride, and embraces her whilst she weeps on her 
bosom, she is altogether a most interesting person. She 
feels real grief at parting from her sister, and she cries 
on that account ; but this accidental circumstance does 
not throw a gloom over the whole picture, on the con- 
trary, it adds to its effect. There is taste, and very 
good taste, in the conception of this episode. The two 
childen, one of whom, seated by its mother's side, amuses 
itself by throwing bread to the hen and her little family, 
and the other stands on tiptoe, and stretches out its 
neck to see, are both charming, but especially the latter. 
The two maids standing up in the background, and 
carelessly leaning one against the other, appear to say 
by their attitudes and their feces, * Well, when will our 
turn come ? ' 

♦* And this hen who has led her chickens right into the 
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middle of the scene, and who has five or six little ones, 
just as the mother, at whose feet she seeks her bread, 
has five or six children, and the little girl who feeds 
them and throws bread to them — it must be acknow- 
ledged that all this is admirably suited to the subject of 
the picture, as well as to the place and the characters 
which compose it. It is a little bit of poetry altogether 
ingenious in its conception." 

" It is the father who principally fixes our attention, 
after him the bridegroom, and then the bride, the 
mother, the younger Or elder sister according to the 
character of the person who looks at the picture ; next 
follow the notary, the other children, the servants, and 
the background. All this is a clear proof that the pic- 
ture is well composed. 

" Teniers, perhaps, paints ordinary life with greater 
trutL It would be more easy to recognise the scenes 
and charaxsters of this painter, but there is in Greuze a 
nature which is more refined, more graceful, and more 
pleasing. The peasants of the latter are not on the one 
hand coarse, like the boors of the Flemish master, nor 
are they on the other mere phantoms, like the peasants 
of Boucher. I hold Teniers to be very superior to 
Greuze in colour. I believe him also to be a more fer- 
tile artist ; in addition to every thing else he was great 
in landscape, in trees, in forests, in water, in mountains 
in cottages, and in animals. 

" Greuze may be reproached with repeating the same 
head in three different pictures. The head of the father 
paying his daughter's dowry, and that of the father read- 
ing to his family, are the same as the head of the Paralytic 
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man. At any rate they are three brothers, who bear a 
great family likeness to each other. 

" Another fault is this— the elder sister — is she a 
sister, or is she a servant? If she is a servant, she has no 
business to be leaning on the back of her master*s chair, 
and I do not know why she should so much envy the 
lot of one who is her mistress ; if she is a daughter of 
the house, why has she that low look, and why is she so 
ill dressed ? Whether she like the marriage or not, she 
ought to have been properly dressed for the wedding of 
a sister. I see that most people mistake her for a ser- 
vant, and that others are embarrassed about her. I am 
not sure that this head of the elder sister is not the 
same as that of " the Washerwoman." 

" A very clever woman has observed that this picture . 
is made up of nature studied in two different places. 
She maintains that the notary, the bridegroom, and the 
father are without doubt peasants — real country people; 
but that the mother, the bride, and the other figures all 
come from the HaUe, at Paris. The mother is a great 
fruit-woman, or fish-woman, and the daughter a pretty 
flower-girl. This remark is at least acute ; it is for you 
to say whether it be just. But it is better to overlook 
these trifles, and to admire without restraint a picture 
which abounds with beauties on all sides; it is most 
certainly the best thing which Greuze has painted. It 
does him honour, not only as a painter skilled in his 
art, but as a man of genius and of taste. Its compo- 
sition is full of genius and delicacy. His choice of 
subjects shows his sensibility and his amiable cha- 
racter." 
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Waagen observes truly enough that there is a certain 
analogy between the sentiment of Greuze and that of 
Sterne. Of this picture he adds that the national cha- 
racter of France is in it seized with the same success, as 
that of England has been by Wilkie. The execution is 
admirable, but the tone is somewhat cold and pinkish *. 
The other pictures by Greuze in the Louvre are the 
departure of the disobedient son and his return (Nos. 
63 and 64) ; two portraits, one of the artist himself, and 
another of a certain Jeaurat ; besides these there is the 
broken pitcher, one of those works of this master which 
may be supposed to imply a double meaning, such as 
Diderot ascribes to the picture of the girl weeping over 
her dead bird f. 

It would, indeed, have been singular, if Greuze had 
remained untainted by the affectation and sentiment of 
his own day ; these qualities abound in many of his heads, 
and are joined with those traces of the ordinary tendency 
to theatrical treatment, which characterize the French 
school. The class too from which his models were taken 
is sufficiently obvious. His colouring is unequal, but often 
very good. Mr. Munro, in this coimtry, has a head 
painted with a warmth and truth in the carnations 
which surprize us, whilst, on the other hand, too many 
of the master's works have the look of heads exe- 
cuted in enamel upon the lid of a snuff-box ; in those of 
this quality there is a want of transparency, except so 

* Waagen's Paris, 8. 675. 

t Salon de 1766, (Euvres, viii. p. 246. I presume the latter is the 
picture which is stated in Smith's Catalogue (No. 77) to belong 
to General Bamsay. 
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far as the cold gray, in which the ground is painted, 
seems to show through the pink and white surface of 
the skin : in relief and roundness it is flesh, hut there 
is no hlood heneath it. Great allowances, howeyer, must 
he made for so popular a master, on account of the 
numher of pictures which he painted, and the still 
greater numher which senre to damage his reputation, he- 
cause they bear his name mthout being executed by him. 

In the Queen's Collection is a very good specimen of 
Greuze, called " La Trompette," the subject of which 
is a mother with three children ; she tries to silence 
her little hoy hlowing a penny trumpet, lest he should 
wake the other two *. Mr. Wells of Eedleaf has a pic- 
ture of a girl holding a hasket of eggs in her lap and 
two young pigeons in her hand f ; another, of a somewhat 
similar subject and finer quality, belongs to Mr. Hol- 
ford. Lord Lansdowne's Collection* contains two good 
specimens of this master, and there are many scattered 
about in different houses in this coimtry. 

I now come to the master who was, in fact, the link 
between the old and new school of art in France. 

Joseph Vien was bom in 1716, and died in 1809. If 
the works of Carle Vanloo make the lowest point of de- 
basement, those of Vien show the first symptoms of an 
attempt to rise. There is at least an effort to attain 
simplicity in attitudes, expression, and drapery; his 
colour is often warm and transparent, and the execution 
of his pictures is careful J. The two pictures of Vien 

* Smith's Catalogue Raisonn^, No. 57. 

f Since the MS. was sent to the press Mr. Wells is dead. 

t Waagen's Paris, s. 670. 
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in the Louvre are one of St. Vincent and St. Germain 
crowned by an angel, and another of a Sleeping her- 
mit. Vien was the master of David. 



CHAPTER V. 

SCHOOL OF DAVID AND HIS FOLLOWERS. 

The political surface of Europe presents itself to us at 
the present day as if a deluge had swept over it : the 
ancient landmarks of states and kingdoms have been 
obliterated : old institutions have been torn up by their 
roots, and the very language which described the acts of 
the Holy Roman Empire or the Parliament of Paris has 
become unintelligible. The etiquette of the " grandes et 
petites entrees" and the ceremonies of the (Eil de Bceuf, 
have passed from the face of France. So it has been 
with the fine arts : the indecent aflfectation of Boucher, 
and the mignardises of Watteau, gave place to affect- 
ation of a different kind and to airs and graces of an 
opposite character. The revolution in politics was ac- 
companied by an analogous revolution in art. With re- 
gard to the results of the change, the governments of 
France and of Europe, since 1789, have been far from 
tranquil or perfect, but still no man will deny that on 
the whole the storm of the Revolution has cleared the air, 
and has produced a state of things better than that which 
existed previously. So the more modem works of art 
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in France and the neighbouring countries often shock 
us by their exaggeration and pedantry, but no one will 
hesitate to prefer the school of David to that of Carle 
Vanloo. 

It is singular that one and the same man should 
have been a prominent actor in revolutionizing both 
the political institutions and the arts in his own country. 
It is not often that painters are thrust forward into pub- 
lic life, and it certainly is not possible for any one to 
make a less creditable appearance in such a capacity 
than that made by Jacques Louis David, the founder of 
the new French school of painting. He was bom at 
Paris in 174ft. His father was a tradesman, but got 
killed in a duel, and the son was placed under the 
guardianship of his uncle. The boy set his heart on 
becoming an artist, and having overcome the resistance 
of his friends entered the school of Boucher. This 
master saw that his teaching afforded no nutriment to 
his scholar, and had the candour to transfer him to Vien. 
David obtained the second prize of painting in 1772 ; it 
is said that the first would have been awarded to him, 
but that Vien, who was piqued at his scholar competing 
for the prize without his knowledge, got his claims set 
aside in favour of another. In 1773 and 1774 David 
was unsuccessful, but in 1775 his Antiochus and Stra- 
tonice was honoured with the first premium. 

A year or two afterwards he proceeded to Rome, 
where the doctrines of Winckelmann, seconded by the 
discoveries at Herculaneum and Pompeii, were begin- 
ning to revive the severer imitation of ancient art. The 
young Frenchman found that he had much to unlearn, 
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and it was not long before Vien discovered in his works 
the traces of that influence which he was one day to 
»^ <,.„M. ^«^ „d U. co»«„po,^-. 
In 1779 David painted the picture of the Plague, which, 
with several other horrible representations of the same 
kind, now hangs in the hall of the Office of Health at 
Marseilles — all probably intended to encourage the 
rigorous enforcement of quarantine by the officers, and 
to soften the irritation of those who are submitted to its 
discipline, by demonstrating in the most disgusting 
form the expediency of such an establishment. This 
picture was exhibited at Paris in 1780, the year in 
which the artist composed his Belisarius *. In 1783 
David was received as a member of the Academy, 
and was lodged in the Louvre with the title of 
Peintre du Bm, He painted a good many portraits, 
and his school prospered ; among his pupils at this time 
were Girodet, Drouais, and Fabre. Louis XVI. gave 
him a commission for the picture of " L« Sennent dea 
Horaces,*' which he finished at Rome in 1784. In 1787 
he returned to Paris and painted his Death of Socrates. 
David was an active member of the Jacobins' Club, 
and was elected to the Convention for the section of the 
Museum. His political career was not unconnected 
with his position as an artist. As his sympathies in 
art were with the Greeks and Romans, so he fancied 
that his patriotic tendencies were to be cast in an 
antique mould. It mattered not to the French patriots 
of that day that they were profoundly ignorant of the 

* The latter is now at Lord Shrewsbury's at Alton Towers. See 
Waagen's England^ ii. s. 464 ; compare below, p. 386. 
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institutions of those nations whom they proposed to 
imitate, and could not for the most part even read the 
language of one of them. The Greeks and Komans, 
different as they were from each other, were mixed up 
together in their notions as " the ancients ;" and 
their imitation of the antique was pedantic and gro- 
tesque in proportion to their ignorance. Their fetes, 
under David's guidance, were supposed to be modelled 
on the festivals of Greece and Rome, and the official 
costumes of the Republic were designed by him on 
the same principles. Their legislation was to follow 
ancient precedents *, and their virtue was to be pure 
and incorruptible as the patriotism of Aristides or 
Brutus. 

In reality, their manners resembled those of the an- 
cients about as much as David's " Serment du Jeu de 
Paume " resembles the frieze of the Parthenon or the Al- 
dobrandini marriage. The mob of Athens, when they voted 

* One of the most amusing instances of the nnion of ignorance 
with the determination to imitate the antique is to be found in the 
following note, addressed by Herault de S^chelles to the librarian of 
the Public Library in 1793 : 

" 7 Juin, 1793, ran II. de la Republ. Franc. 

" Cher Concitoyen, — Charge avec quatre de mes coUegues de pr^ 
parer pour Lundi un plan de constitution, je tous prie en leur nom et 
au mien de nous procurer sur-le-champ les lois de Minos, qui doiyent 
se trouver dans un recueil de lois Gfrecques : nous en avons un besoin 
urgent. Signi, H6rault de Sechelles." 

(Artaud, Machiavel et ses (Euvres, Paris, 1833.) 

Herault de Sechelles was guillotined with Danton's party in 1794 : 
for the making of this Constitution see Thiers, Hist de la Bev. y. p. 
58. It is impossible for any thing to be more characteristic than such 
a note : the Constitution which was to be ready by Monday — the 
determination to consult " les lois de Minos " — and the style in which 
^hey are sought for, are all admirable in their way. 
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the massacre of M3rtilene, would have shrunk from the 
deeds of the Convention ; and neither the Agora nor the 
Forum, in their wildest mood, would have tolerated the 
indecent raving of Marat. Yet it grieves one to say that 
David was Marat's intimate friend and associate both in 
private and political life. On the 6th of Januaiy, 1793, 
the artist seconded Mai'at in the most violent manner; on 
the 10th of April and 20th of May he joined in the 
attacks on the Girondists, and on the latter of these 
days he addressed Vergniaud in the words — " C est toi 
qui es un assassin" — " C'est toi, monstre, qui es un 
assassin." In truth David's voice was such as not to 
allow of his success in the character of an orator, and he 
therefore attempted to make up for the deficiency in 
regular harangues by the energy of these little inteijec- 
tional speeches. After Marat s assassination he made a 
most characteristic statement to the Convention, in 
which traces of the feeling of an artist peep out ; though 
the notion of the ** interest " of the attitude in wliich 
the leprous corpse of such a man as Marat was to be 
placed for public exhibition is something too horrible to 
be dwelt upon. In the Seance of the 1 5th of July, 
1793, David rose and spoke as follows : — 

" La veille de la mort de Marat la Societe des 
Jacobins nous envoya, Maure et moi, nous informer de 
ses nouvelles ; je le trouvai dans une attitude qui me 
frappa. II avait aupres de lui un billot de bois, sur 
lequel etaient places de I'encre et du papier, et sa main 
sortie de la baignoire ecrivait ses demi^res pensees pour 
le salut du peuple. Hier le chirurgien qui a embaume 
son corps m'a envoye demand er de quelle maniere nous 
Texposerions aux regards du peuple, dans Teglise des 
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Cordeliers. On ne peut point decouvrir quelques parties 
de son corps, car vous savez qu'il avait une lepre et que 
son sang etait brule ; mais j*ai pense qu'il serait interes- 
sant de Tofinr dans Tattitude ou je Tai trouve ecrivant 
pour le bonheur du peuple." * 

But worse remains behind; Pache, Chaumette, 
Hebert, and David composed that commission which 
went to the Temple to question Madame Elisabeth 
and the children of Louis XVI. for the purpose of ex- 
tracting from them, or rather of suggesting to them, 
matter criminatory of Marie Antoinette as a mother. 
Of all the atrocious acts committed in the French 
Revolution this was the meanest and most cowardly ; 
compared with it, the massacres of September were fair 
fighting, and the death of the Girondists a calm judi- 
cial act ; eternal infamy must attach to the name of every 
man who took a part in it. 

David adhered closely to Robespierre, and on the 8th 
of Thermidor — the day before his fall — he stated his 
readiness to drink the cup prepared for his leader f. 
When however the crisis was over, and, on the 13th of 
Thermidor, the public voice called aloud for David*s 
arrest, the artist shrank from all his professions of 
respect for Robespierre, and pretended to have been 
deceived in him. " He had had a lesson," he said, " and 
would henceforward trust not in men, but in principles." 
This disavowal came too late, and he was imprisoned : 

* Moniteur du 17 JuiUet, 1793. 

f Eobespierre said, " II ne me restera plus bientdt qu'a boire U 
cigue ;" when David started up and exclaimed, " Bobespierre, si tu la 
bois, je vide la coupe avec toi !" — See David's Life in the Supplement 
to the Biographie Universelle. 
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in a few months he was liberated, but he never felt 
thoroughly secure until after 18th Brumaire. So ended 
the active political career of David. 

Under the Consulate, and during the reign of Na- 
poleon, the artist was treated with the greatest consi- 
deration. The Emperor was a true patron of the arts, 
for he had the sense to perceive the real reputation 
which attached to supremacy in that department, and 
he was aware of the prestige which they exercised over 
the French. His answer to the president and delegates 
of the fourth class of the Institute, when they presented 
their report on the arts, is an excellent specimen of the 
sort of bombast, with an affectation of Eoman concise- 
ness, which often characterized his orders of the day 
and his addresses — 

" Athenes et Kome sent encore celebres par leur suc- 
ces dans les arts ; I'ltalie, dont les peuples me sont chers 
k tant de titres, s'est distinguee la premiere parmi les 
nations modemes. J'ai acceur de voir les artistes Fran- 
9ais effacer la gloire d'Athenes et de lltalie. C'est a 
vous de realiser de si belles esperances." * 

David, we are told, might have been a member of the 
Council of State, or of the Senate, had he so pleased ; 
but he accepted nothing beyond the riband of the Legion 
of Honour : possibly he had had enough of political life. 
After the second restoration, in 1816, the artist took up 
his residence in Brussels, and rejected offers made him 

* Gault de St. G^ennain, p. 315. I have not translated this and 
one or two other quotations in the foregoing pages, because to do so 
would be to deprive them, in a great degree, of their character : they 
would not tell with the same effect in English. 
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by the minister, Von Humboldt, on the part of the 
King of Prussia. It is even said that the Pope was 
willing to receive him at Rome, though he owned that 
he had been a good deal alarmed when compelled in 
France to sit to the regicide painter against his will, and 
locked up alone with him *. 

David remained at Brussels until his death, which 
took place on the 29th of December, 1825 ; he had 
continued to paint up to the 15 th of the same month. 
The sums received for David's principal pictures were 
large : Louis XVIII. paid 60,000 francs for that of the 
Sabine women, and the same sum for the Leonidas, in 
addition to a sum of 20,000 francs for the right to en- 
grave them. The former of these two works produced 
24,000 francs clear profit by its exhibition. His great 
picture of the Coronation cost Napoleon 105,000 francs; 
and the equestrian portrait of the Emperor, 25,000; 
four duplicates of the latter were sold, each for the 
same sum. Payments on this scale, in addition to the 
profits of his atelier, had made David a rich man, and 
he died with an annual income of 80,000 francs \. 

The picture of the Sabine women, just referred to, 
was painted in 1799, and is supposed to mark the se- 
cond period of the artist ; whilst the Leonidas, executed 
in 1814, is taken as characteristic of the transition to 
his third manner J. 

* This is hardly credible, at least so far as the locking np goes^ 
even with reference to the treatment of the pope by Napoleon ; but 
see Biographic Universelle, Supplement. 

+ Biographie Universelle, Supplement. 

X Nagler, Eunstler Lexicon, iii. s. 289. 
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Waagen gives the following account of David and 
of his works in the Louvre : — 

" When he was still young, he composed his picture 
of Tullia driving over the dead body of her father ; and 
before the outbreak of the Revolution he chose ex- 
amples of the stem virtue of Roman republicanism as 
subjects for pictures executed on the commission of Louis 
XVI. Whilst the Revolution was going on, he painted 
his Serment du Jeu de PaUme *, and the Death of Marat. 
Up to the time of the fall of Napoleon he maintained 
the same sentiments, as is shown by his Leonidas. 
Many of his portraits prove that he was endowed with 
a very pure feeling for nature, but in his historical pic- 
tures this feeling is obscured by false principles re- 
specting the imitation of the antique, as well as by ex- 
aggeration in the motives of his figures \. Lastly, one of 
his great drawbacks is the want of a sound foundation 
in the technical part of his art — a defect inherited by 
most of his scholars, so that the colours of these works 
have in part grown darker, and in part cracked. The 
following pictures exhibit the changes which he passed 
through in the course of his career : — 

* I remember reading an essay of M. Louis Yiardot's, in which he 
undertook to prove that the Serment du Jeu de Patlme was strictly 
a religious picture, inasmuch as it embodied in a visible form the 
great leading doctrine of the Revolution — the triple principle — Li- 
berte^ Fratemit^^ Jllgalite. 

f The reader will recollect other instances referred to above, in 
which the genuine feeling for nature has been shown in portraits 
when it has been lost in other works. See what is said as to Le- 
brun, p. 275 ; compare afterwards the account of the portrait of 
Pius VII. 
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" No. 40. Belisarius craving alms of a woman, dated 
1784. This is a smaller repetition of the picture helong- 
ing to Lord Shrewsbury, at Alton Towers, with some 
changes in the subordinate parts *. The colour of this 
one is somewhat more pink and rosy than that of the 
other. No. 36. Horatius, in the presence of his family, 
delivers to his three sons their swords ; the sons swear 
to defend their country to the last gasp; signed L. 
David faciebat Boma Anno hdcclxxxiv. This picture 
was painted on a commission of Louis XYI., and the 
enthusiastic admiration which it created at the time of 
its execution is, to unprejudiced persons, in some degree 
explained, when they see the correct and careful draw- 
ing of the figures of the men, the beauty of the female 
forms, the style of the drapery (which is the result of 
much study), all joined with a force, transparency, and 
warmth of colouring unusual in David. At the same 
time, the repetition of the same theatrical attitude in all 
the three brothers, marching up one behind another and 
covering one another in the picture, shows great poverty 
of invention, whilst the uniformity of their position ex- 
hibits a want of taste ; the heads too are vague, and 
either deficient in expression or exaggerated. No. 41. 
Paris and Helen, after his unsuccessful combat with 
Menelaus, was executed in 1788, for the Comte d'Ar- 
tois. The subject was less congenial with the spirit of 

* The original was executed in 1780, when the artist was thirty- 
two years old. Lord Shrewsbury bought his picture, with some 
others, from Madame Mere. See Waagen's England, ii. s. 464; 
compare above, p. 329. 
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David than that of the last picture ; yet the figure of Helen 
is refined in expression, and, like that of Paris, elegant in 
its form. The execution is delicate, and the tone of the 
whole picture bright and clear, but the cold rosy tint of 
the fiesh, and the choice of the other colours, are such as 
to produce a tawdry effect. No. 89. Brutus meditates 
in stem silence on the death of his sons, whom he has 
condemned to die, whilst his wife and daughters lament 
at the sight of the bodies carried by the lictors ; signed 
L. David faciebat Paridis Anno 1789. This picture, 
which was executed for Louis XVI., has great merits, 
notwithstanding the scattered composition, the ex^ge- 
rated motives, the disagreeable lines, and the vagueness 
and affected expression of the heads. The female 
figures are more than usually refined in form ; the taste 
of the drapery is good ; but, above all, here we find a 
feeling for harmony of colour, transparency in the sha- 
dows, and A clear and juicy tone in the flesh to a higher 
degree than in any other picture of David's which I know. 
The picture is carried out in all its parts with the utmost 
conscientiousness. No. 38. The Sabine women. Ro- 
mulus and Tatius, neither of them with any clothes on, 
raise their spears for the combat, but Hersilia separates 
them. Other Sabine women, with their children in their 
arms, throw themselves between the contending hosts. 
When we look at this celebrated picture as a whole, the 
impression produced by it is far from satisfactory. The 
composition is disjointed, the outlines of the principal 
figures are jerked about in a disagreeable manner, the 
attitudes are theatrical, the lights cold, the shadows 
grey and heavy, and the keeping of the whole is de- 

VOL. ni. Q 
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fective. On the other hand, in the details we see many 
figures of extraordinary beauty of form and admirable 
modelling : some children in the fore-ground are espe- 
cially charming, and here and there we thus have bits 
which are about the best that David ever produced. 
No. 42. The portrait of Pope Pius VII. in his arm- 
chair : a half-length, painted at Paris in 1805. This 
picture is almost a front-fBuse, with the light full upon 
it. It unites dignity and truth of conception with vexy 
fine drawing, masterly modelling, and a touch which is 
broad and yet delicate in an excellent impasto. The 
whole, not only the head and hands, but the drapery and 
the chair, are treated throughout with a perfectly correct 
feeling for the essence of a portrait. Perhaps, how- 
ever, that which surprises us most is the delicate har- 
mony and transparent warmth of the colour ; the latter 
quality fails us indeed in the principal shadow of the 
fiGu^e, which is somewhat heavy, and in the dirty tone of 
the reflected lights. No one of David*s historical pic- 
tures known to me can assume, in its own class, any 
thing like the same rank that this work properly takes 
in its character of a portrait. No. 37. Leonidas, with 
his band, awaits the enemy at Thermopyhe. This pic* 
ture produces the impression of a canvas on which the 
painter had set out, next to one another, as they came, 
various attitudes and ideas which took his fianoy. It is 
precisely too the principal figure — ^that of Leonidas— 
which, in its position and expression, is the most un- 
meaning and theatrical of all : among the rest, prepar- 
ing themselves for combat, single figures and ideas of 
great beauty occur. The forms are thicker and less 
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elegant than those in the picture of the Sabine women ; 
but on the other hand the tone is wanner, and the 
keeping of the whole better." 

*' David must have been an excellent teacher, since 
most of his scholars have dereloped their own natural 
tendencies with great freedom. A few only did homage 
to his Roman and republican enthusiasm." * 

Among the great works executed by David under the 
Empire, was his Coronation — ^a picture of such enor- 
mous dimensions that it exceeds by three feet the Mar- 
riage of Gana by Paul Veronese : it is thirty feet long, 
by nineteen feet high. The Emperor is represented 
placing the crown on the head of Josephine ; the Pope 
sits by. Another of the same class was the Distribution 
of the Eagles, in which many of the figures are the same 
in attitude as those in the Leonidas, but here they are 
dressed in uniform, whilst there the Spartans are French 
grenadiers with their clothes off. His portrait of Na- 
poleon crossing the St. Bernard has not the effect of a 
portrait ; it is ideal in more ways than one, for we know 
that the First Consul, instead of prancing on a charger 
at the edge of a precipice, really rode over on a donkey. 
The whole is an abstraction ; but there is something 
extremely fine and solemn about it. On the rock are 
inscribed the names, Bonaparte, Hannibal, Oarolus 
Magnus. 

The observations of Waagen which I have quoted 
are most just in themselves, and give on the whole a 
very fair view of David's faults and excellences. In 
him, as in other French artists and French writers, 

* Waagen's Faria, 8. 720. 
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we meet the rigid adherence to the antiqae, and to oer- 
tain fixed rules, framed as if to compensate by their in- 
flexible character for the theatrical exa^emtion of 
expression and passion. The personages in David's 
pictures are like models in a studio ; they conTey no 
impression of reality; there is no genuine life or 
movement in them : how long tlkey have been in that 
attitude, or how long they mean to continue in it, we 
cannot conjecture : they stand in positions like the Ho- 
ratii, or ^t like Leonidas, as if they knew all the world 
were looking at them. The colour is, for the most part, 
peculiarly disagreeable ; and there is a total want of 
transparency or of true feeling for the effect of chiar- 
oscuro. Yet, with all this, one cannot but admire the 
qualities which David introduced into art Admirable 
drawing, and great beauty of form, characterize his 
productions^. The flutter and tawdriness of the artists 
of Louis XY. is succeeded by a severity and simplicity 
which, though not free from affectation, and thoroughly 
French in its character, is yet full of power and truth 
of a certain kind. 

The same German connoisseur to whom I have so 
often referred goes on to speak of David's followers *. 
'' Before all," he says, " I must cite the colossal picture 
of Lethiere in the Luxembourg, the subject of which is 
the execution of Brutus's sons before his own eyes. It 
is well composed, though the parts are theatrical ; the 
keeping is good, the colour warm, and the whole care- 
fully completed; but we miss the fine feeling for 
form which characterized David. Next comes Drouah' 

* Waagen's Paris, s. 724. 
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picture of the Cimbrian slave shrinking from Marius, 
whom he is sent to kilL (No. 54 in the Louvre.) The 
theatrical character is here most conspicuous in the 
attitudes of both figures, but the power of the artist is 
soen in the excellent drawing, as well as in the feeling 
for the harmony of colour and the keeping of his work. 
No scholar of David however developed the principle of 
llieatrical effect for the representation of antique sub- 
jects with such cold elegance as Guirin. We might 
often imagine that we were looking at plaster casts 
painted. His Phaedra and Hippolytus, and his Dido 
and ^neas, (both in the Luxembourg,) are first-rate 
specimens of this species of art — a species which, with- 
out doubt, has, in its perfect outward forms, something 
very seducing for all those who do not judge pictures 
by the genuine individual life dwelling in the work 
itself. It is only in the Clytemnestra, driven by 
^gisthus to murder her husband, that we find these 
qualities supported by genuine pathos." 

Gerard was one of the most remarkable of David s 
school. His Entry of Henri IV. is really a fine pic- 
ture. Gericault's Shipwreck of the Medusa is well 
known to all visitors of the Louvre. It is most powerful 
in execution, and equally horrible in the details of which 
it is composed ; but the most fearful specimen of what 
French artists of real genius will attempt to place 
upon the canvas, is the picture of the Deluge (No. 58, 
Louvre), by Oirodet-Trioson. In it a man has got his 
father on his back, whilst he pulls up his wife with his 
right hand, and grasps convulsively the stump of a tree 
with his left ; two children cling to their mother : all, 
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therefore, depends on the stump of the tree ; but that 
unfortunately is just breaking, so that the whole family 
in a string — the last of a sinful world — are on the 
point of falling into the roaring flood. The exaggera- 
tion of horror is so great as to become perfectly ludi- 
crous : no lechnical merits could compensate for such a 
Subject, so treated : unfortunately, however, the compo- 
sition is angular and disagreeable, whilst the colouring 
is of a greenish tint, and completely false to nature. 

The school of David spread into other countries, and 
artists of Italy and Spain, such as Camuccini and Apat" 
ricio, exaggerated the statuesque forms, the outrageous 
expression, and the brick-dust colouring of French 
models. 

It is not my intention however to give any account 
of the more recent school of France, or of its living 
artists. The reader knows that such men as Leopold 
Bobertf Granet, the Vemet^y Paul Delaroche, ScheffeTf. 
and Ingres, deservedly have held, or still hold, a very 
high place as painters. One thing I will add — ^it is sin- 
gular that, whilst the French despise our art with all 
their souls, the influence of a countryman of our own 
should have contributed largely to create or restore 
among them a genuine feeling for picturesque eflect. 
The residence of Bonnington at Paris, and the clever- 
ness of his colour and chiaroscuro, worked upon the 
French school, and has, in fact, produced a new ele- 
ment in their pictures which is now becoming strongly 
visible. 
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OK THE MEASUBES TAKEN BT THE SPANISH OOVEBNHENT 
WITH BEFERBNCE TO THE WOBKS OF ABT CONTAINED 
IN THE SUPPRESSED MONASTEBIES, ETC. 

On the 13th of June^ 1844, a royal ordnance was issued establishing 
a Central Commission ** de Monumentos Historicos j Artisticos del 
Beino," as well as Local or Provincial Commissions, to act in concert 
with the former body. The first annual report of the Central Com- 
mission to the Secretary of State for the Home Department is printed 
as a pamphlet, and it embraces the proceedings of the Commission in 
the period between 1st of July, 1844, and 1st of July, 1845. The 
members of the Commission were Don Hartin Fernandez Navairete, 
Bon Antonio Gil de Z&rate, Don Jos^ Hadrazo, Don Valentin Car- 
derera, and Don Anibal Alvarex. They diyided themselves into 
three sections, one for libraries and archives, another for punting 
and sculpture, and a third for architecture and archaeology. The sec- 
tion for painting and sculpture was composed of Madiazo and Car- 
derera, and the copy of the report which I have before me was sent 
by the latter gentleman to Mr. Ford. 

Nothing can be more melancholy than the picture of Spain drawn 
by this Commission. They tell us that the most valuable contents of 
the conventual libraries had been thrown away or mutilated, and that 
thousands of volumes had been sold as waste paper for three or four 
reals the arroba, and had been exported to enrich foreign libraries. 
A hope had been entertained of forming collections in each province 
of pictures and other works of art ; the Commission was soon unde- 
ceived as to the possibility of effecting this. Baron Taylor and a 
host of foreign dealers had in some provinces carried off all they could 
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lay thdr hands upon ; in othen the Commudonen tell vlb, " Many of 
the most esteemed works of art, the glory and ornament of the most 
somptnoos chorches, had perished in their application to the Tilest 
uses ; in others scarcely any record was preserved of what had been 
in existence at the time of the dissoliition of the monasteries, and no 
inyentory or catalogue of any kind had been made." Our only con- 
solation perhaps is that these books and works of art will be betttf 
appreciated in other countries, and we may derive comfort firom the 
Tiews expressed by Madame-flahn-Hahn *, 

It is clear that in such a state of things the plunder and destroc- 
tion of pictures must hare been enormous. In the summary of the 
proceedings of the Commission with reference to pictures, which I 
shall proceed to give, the reader will see that all sorts of obstacles to 
any claim of the central government were raised by the local autiio- 
rities ; such a course was sometimes no doubt the result of genuine 
Spanish obstinacy, strong in local attachments, and hating all 
interference ; but it too often probably originated in the desire to 
conceal peculation and robbery on the part of the alcalde, or the pa- 
rish priest, or the sacristan, or the porter of a suppressed convent. 
Let us remember that in all probability no one of these functionaries 
ever received the salary which was due to him. <nnd that the unfor- 
tunate monks turned out of their convents had neither interest 
nor duty in protecting what had ceased to be theirs. If they did 
not (as it may be hoped) themselves carry off what they could, 
they would abandon it to the first plunderer. Added to which, the 
habitual feeling of every Spaniard is, that what belongs to the govern- 
ment is £ur game, and may be stolen with a safe conscience. 

When all this is considered, it will not appear surprising that bribery 
and robbery should have stripped the deserted convents and scattered 
the memorials of Spanish art and literature. It is greatly to be feared 
too that the ignorance of the local commissioners will cause many an 
interesting picture of early date to be thrown on one side as barbar- 
ous and rude, and that few such valuable records as the altar of the 
time of Don Jayme el Conquistador, mentioned as rescued at Yalencia, 
will be preserved at all ; indifferent second-rate copies, or imitations 
of the Italian and Flemish masters, will probably pass current as the 
staple article in most of the provincial museums, even where such in- 
stitutions are finally formed. At any rate, as a picture of the state 

• See above* p. 160. 
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of Spain with reference to the fine arts, imd as a sort of guide to 
tourists^ it may be useful to give, in alphabetical order, as they are 
enumerated in the report, an abstract of the general result as to the 
number of paintings got together in each proyisce. 

Alava. — In December, 1844, 86 pictures worth preserving were re- 
ported as collected by the Provincial Commission, whilst 84 were 
described as mutilated or worthless. Up to May, 1845, no build- 
ing, proper for their arrangement and reception, had been ob* 
tained. 

AlbcLceU — In January, 1845, 40 pictures were got together in the 
'^Qe&tura politica;" of these five were described as belonging to 
the Yalencian school, six to that of Seville, and one to an ItaUan 
master ; two were copies of MuriHo, one an originid of Sancho Mo- 
lina *, and one of the school of Berruguete. 

AltcaiUe, — In January, 1846, a museum containing 200 pictures was 
opened at Orihuela : the process of collecting was still going on in 
May of that year. 

Almeria. — Here the existence t>f any local collection was denied, but 
accidentally a catalogue was discovered containing a list of 196 
pictures, which had been got tog^her in 1837, and had apparently 
disappeared. 

AvUa, — ^No report of any pictures hadl>een received. 

Badajoz, — A museum was about to be formed in the old Franciscan 
convent. 

JBalearie Islands, — Sixty-two pictures had been placed in the "Monte 
Sioiiy" a building appropriated to the " Institute Balear." 

Barcelona. — Some pictures are collected in the museum, but the num- 
ber is not given. 

Burgos, — The Commiseooners say, '* On seeing the small number of 
works of art in the province of Burgos, and after examining 
carefully the comnranication of the "O-efe Politico," dated in April, 
1844, together with the inventory which accompanied it, contain- 
ing only 6d pictures and 13 ccnns, deposited in the Literary Insti- 
tution of the capital of the province, we could not refrain from 
ngnifying our surprise at finding so poor a museum in a province 
which was at one time one of the richest m Spain in monasteries." 

* I do not know who this artist was; two obscure artists of the name of 
Manuel de Molina occur in Cean Bermudes's Dictionary. 

Q 3 
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Up to the date of the report however, it doea not appear that thif 
expression of surprise on the part of the Central Oommisaion had 
exiracted any satis&ctory explanation on the labject from the local 
authorities. 

Cdceret. — Here again th^ Central Commission could get no account of 
the works of art which were known to hare existed, more espe- 
cially in the magnificent Hieronymite Monastery of Guadalupe, 
near Logrosan *. The Froyincial Conunission, acting on the an- 
thority of that in Madrid, proceeded to ascertain what still re- 
mained within the walls of the convent, when they were resisted 
by the " Ayuntamiento " of the town of Goadalupe, who pretended 
that all that was in the church and convent belonged to the parish, 
and not to the state. 

Cadiz. — Those who first collected the pictures took care to catalogue 
them without giving the subjects or the sizes, and mixed up 
together paintings and prints, so that it was impossible to say what 
had been stolen. The report goes on to say that the sale of certain 
pictures was not less irregular and culpable in itself than the law- 
fiilness of the manner in which the produce of the sale was applied 
appeared doubtful. The Local Commission of arts and sciences 
thought it prudent to abstain from criminal proceedings against 
any one ; but the pictures yet remaining were in such a state of 
decay that to protect themselves they caused a procka verbal to be 
drawn up setting forth their condition. 

Canary Islands, — 161 pictures of one kind or another had been 
placed in a museum in these islands. 

Castellon, — The report of the " Gefe Politico ** announces pictures 
of Vandyke, Zurbaran, Giotto (]), and other celebrated masters, 
derived from the Carmelite convent in the Desierto de las Palmas, 
and from other places. 

Civdad-ReaX, — Nothing worth notice seems to have been collected. 

Cordova, — 252 pictures, most of them of course of the Spanish 
schools, were deposited in disorder in the " Colegio de la Asuncion." 
Besides the pictures, it is stated that the sword of "El Bey Chico" 
of Granada has been preserved in the same building. 

Corufla. — In June, 1844, the " Gefe Politico " announced to the Home 
Secretary that twenty pictures of the Italian schools had been 
rescued from the Benedictine convent of Santiago. A misunder- 

• See Ford's Hand-book, Second Edition, p. 364 ; compare above, p. 190. 
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standing between the local authoritiea leems to baTepreyented anj 
fiorther aequisitions. 

CftteMa. — AH sorts of plunder had gone on here, as elsewhere, but 
the Local CommissioneiBseemto have exerted ihemselTes to reseue 
and place in safety what could yet be seenred. The head ef the 
Priory of Santiago de UcUs resisted ihem. The number of pic- 
tares collected is not given. 

Oenma. — In August, 1842, the " Qefe Politico " reported the existence 
of certain pictures, as he said, of litde merit ; but, bad or good, they 
seem to have disappeared by 1846. 

Orcmada. — Here a museum was formed in 1889, and in 1842 a 
catiilogue of 884 pieces of sculpture and punting was transmitted to 
the Secretary of State. By January, 1844, it would appear that 
some, probably many, of them had been stolen, and the report does 
not tell us how many remained. 

Ghuidalajara. — It appears that out of 480 pictures a few only were 
conceived to be ori^als of any value, and were attributed to Bi- 
bera, Zurbaran^ Caireiio, el Oreco, and others, for the most part 
Spanish masters. 25 were completely ruined. 

Ouipvzcoa. — The civil war in this province has been the cause and 
the pretext for the disappearance of many works of art. '' Since," 
says the report, '* whilst many have been destroyed on the one 
hand, on the other the state of afiairs has thrown a shield over 
those who have profited by the confusion, and have unjustly ap- 
propriated the property of the state." 

Huelva. — The exertions of the Commission appear to have brought 
to light some pictures which are public property, but the number 
or value of them is not stated. 

Huesca. — A collection of 120 pictures was placed in the building be- 
longing to the " Sociedad Econ6mica." 

Jaenu — The Local Oommisnon of Jaen in the course of nine months 
got together 523 pictures, of which they reported 285 as worthless, 
and placed 288 in the old Jesuit convent. The names of Murillo. 
Zurbaran, Alonso Oano, Castillo, Orrente, Melgar *, Juan de Se- 
ville, Guzman^ Coello, Titian, el Greco, and Albano, appear in the 
catalogue. 



« This, I presume, means Fray Geronimo Melgarejo, an Augustine monk. 
See Cean Bermudez, iiL p. 104. 
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Lion. — " The necessity/' tayi the report, " of qiutfteriiig troops in 
the various convents of this proyince, and the scandalous tricks 
which we know to have been pkyed with the works of art in the 
■une, are the causes why the catalogue, which was fiamed in Sep- 
tember of last year, appeared so imperfect and to scanty, since the 
number of objects was reduced to 61 pictures and 8 [neces of sculp- 
ture, deposited in the convent of the so-called * Monjas Oatalinas/ " 
No more fiivouiable acccount seems to have been received at the 
time the report was drawn up. 

Urida, — Here too the civil war is said to have caused the disap- 
pearance of most of the pictures in the convents; only 18 of any 
merit had been collected in April, 1844, but some more wtare 
known to exist in the Seo de Uigel, where the local authorities 
however refused to give them up to the govenunent The Com- 
mission had not been able to obtain an accurate account even of 
the eighteen. 

IiOffroHo.^No satisfiictory result had been arrived at in this province, 
and no museum had been formed. 

Lugo.-r-^o answer could be obtained from the Local Commission, and 
it was to be reorganized. 

Malaga. — A miserable return of six pieces of sculpture and four pic- 
tures was all that could be obtained by the Central Commission, and 
they attribute this result to "the natural indolence and purely mer- 
cantile spirit of that district'* Probably the ftcility for exportation 
had a good deal to do with the disappearance of the various works 
of art which the report affirms to have been once collected and de- 
posited in various public buildings. 

J/uma.— -In this province the " Gefe Politico " seems to have set his 
£ice against doing any thing for the formation of a local museum, 
and nothing had, in hct, been done. 

Navarre. — Here the Local Commission appear to have been princi'- 
pally occupied in endeavouring to trace and recover a certain pic- 
ture, by Carreflo, of which the subject was the Foundation of 
the Order of the Trinity. A few other pictures of no worth had 
been collected. 

Oreiue. — The Local Commission of this province had succeeded in se- 
curing as many as 120 pictures and some works of sculpture, which 
it was supposed would form a respectable museum. 

Oviedo, — Of 58 pictures collected here only 15 were considered of 
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any yalue, and these were, at the date of the report, deposited in 
the University of Oviedo. 

PalemcitL, — The Economical Society had got together 12 pictures of 
some worth, and others were known to be in the hands of the 
alcaldes of various villages. Finally it seems that 24 more, some 
which might per/taps be attributed to Vandyke, 0. Haratti, Qnido, 
and Mateo Cerezo, had been added to the original twelve, and it 
was intended to set np a local museum. 

Pontevedra. — The Central Commission knew of the existence of 
eight portraits of kings in the Benedictine Monastery of Lerez, 
dose to the town. After repeated inquiry, the only answer which 
could be obtained firom the authorities on the spot was one which 
took no notice of special questions, and roundly asserted that no 
works of art whatever existed. 

Salamajica, — In this celebrated city as many as 1061 pictures had 
been ascertained to exist as public property. These were left in 
various convents and other buildings until a place fit for the local 
museum was selected. No exertions however of the Central Com- 
mission had been able to get this museum established ; the " Gefe 
Politico/' among other reasons, alleging (no doubt with perfect truth) 
the want of funds. 

Sawtander. — Whatever pictures were collected had been sold as use- 
less for a very trifling sum. 

Segovia. — As many as 386 pictures had been deposited in the rooms 
of the Episcopal Palace, but no proper catalogue of them had been 
received by the Central Commission. 

Seville, — This local museum is without doubt the richest in Spain, but 
the Commission complains bitterly of not having been able to obtain 
a Complete and satisfiu;tory catalogue of its contents. 

Soria. — A reference to the inventories made in 1835 appeared to the 
Commission to show that 88 pictures, which then existed, had dis- 
appeared, and no explanation could be got firam the local authori- 
ties on the subject 

TnuragoTia. — The " Gefe Politico** of this province sent up a list of 
certain works of sculpture and antiquities existing in 1844, in the 
museum of the Archaeological Society, and in that of the Academy 
of the Fine Arts ; but no further information had been received 
notwithstanding the inquiries made by the Central Commission. 

Teruel, — Twenty-nine pictures had been reported by the Local Com- 
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mifitoii^ wbo Mid that they were occupied in tRudng othen scattered 
in di£ferent places of the province. 

Toledo, — A certain number of works of art had been deposited in the 
old convent of St. Pedro-Martin ; but as some of the pictures in the 
•oppressed churches and convents had been transferred to Madrid, 
and the Local Commission of Toledo had no accurate lists of them 
or of others which were formerly in those buildings, it would seem 
that the greatest confusion prevailed as to the real amount of public 
property of this description. 

Valencia. — ^The rich museum of this city is established in the old 
convent of Oarmelitas Galzados/' and contains as many as 600 
pictures, mostly of the Yalencian schooL The Central Commission 
urged the necessity of preparing a full catiilogne, and very properly 
cautioned the authorities of Valencia " not to omit, on any account, 
those pictures which, though of little worth as paintings, are very 
important for the history of the art, such as, for instance, an altar 
in that museum, with paintings of the time of Don Jayme d Con- 
quistador " (1213 — 1276). There was moreover in the mo- 
nastery of Murta a gallery of portraits of celebrated poets of Va- 
lencia, which are now transferred to the academy of San Carlos. 
The persons on the spot replied that they had no funds to enable 
them to classify and catalogue the pictures — a want which the 
Central Commission in this as in other instances report to the Se- 
cretary of State, without the smallest chance, it is to be feared, of 
obtaining any assistance. 

Valladolid, — A catalogue of the local museum in this city was pub- 
lished in 1843, by Julian Pastor *, and the contents appeared to 
comprise 947 pictures and 229 pieces of carving and sculpture. 
In the early part of 1845 the Commission exerted themsdvea (pro- 
bably too late) to rescue from destruction the frescos in the old 
convent of St. Pablo, which had been turned into a dep6t of galley 
slaves. In May, 1845, lists of other works of art then in the sup- 
pressed convents of San Benito el Real, the Merced Calzada, and 
San Diego, were transmitted to the Central Ccnnmission. AH 
these were in the act of being transferred to the museum, which is, 
without doubt, one of the most important in Spain. 

Vizcai^. — In this province the local museum contains 30 pictures, 
but the report states that the catalogue sent up is the only one 

* Ford's Hand-book, Second Edition, pp. 336— 7* 
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which fulfils all the conditions required by the Central Commission 
in documents of this kind — that is to say^, it sets out the materials, 
the subjects^ the schools, and names of the artists, the supposed merit 
of each picture, their state of preservation, and the conyent whence 
each came. 

Zanuyra, — Here the pictures were left in the various convents, and 
no inventories had been transmitted to the government. The con- 
Tents of Toro and Benavente were supposed to be the most im- 
portant with reference to works of art; but on inquiry the Local 
Commission reported that nothing remained in them. What few 
pictures had been got together at Zamora were in a pitiable state. 

Zaragosa, — Some pictures had been collected in this city, and it viras 
proposed to form a museum in the old convent of Santa F6, but the 
Central Commission complain loudly of the sluggishness {^nMyroddad) 
of the Commission of Saragossa. 
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ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 



PAGE 

22. jPor Alonzo^ read Alonso. 

48, 69, 104, 160, 177, 189. For Coreggio read Correggio. 

54. For Osufia, read Osuna. 

69. For Lord Francis Egerton, read the Earl of Ellesmere. 

75. I belieye there is a very fine picture by Alonso Sanchez Coello 
in the Belvidere, at Vienna. 

78. With reference to the Last Supper of Titian, a letter of the 
artist's to Philip II. is in existence, dated from Venice, 
Aug. 5, 1564, which speaks of the picture as just finished, 
and having been begun seven years before. See Bottari. 
Lettere Fittoriche, ii. p. 481, Lett. cxix. 

82. I am happy to find, from the second edition of the Hand-book, 
that the picture of the Burial of the Conde de Orgaz still 
remains in the Church of S'°. Tome, at Toledo. Some 
curious additional information is given by Mr. Ford, with 
reference to this picture ; see p. 487. 

89. For Ouen^a, read Cuenca. 

98, 107. For Basan, read Bassano. 
101, 117. For S*. read San. 
114. For College of St. Hermenegild, read Hermitage of St. Her- 

menegild. 
128. For Xeres, read Xerez. 
130. For Qtiadaloupe, read Ghiadalupe. 

132. In addition to the Zurbarans mentioned in the text, there are, 
I am told, eight large pictures of patriarchs by this master 
at Auckland Castle. I have never seen them. They were 
placed there by Bishop Barrington. 
142. Since the note at the foot of this page was printed, I have to 
thank Hr. Snare, the owner of the picture to which it re> 
lates, for a copy of his pamphlet. I have perused it ; but 
I cannot say that I see sufficient reason to withdraw the 
opinion already expressed, though I acknowledge his zeal 
and industry in its behalf. 
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PAOI 

lid. For KimtaAn, read MontaflMj and, lower down, for St P]a> 
ddo, read San Fliddo. 

168. Line 8, for Boclai, read Boelaa. 

198. I find that I hare read the remark of Mnrillo on Yaldea's pio" 
tore, ai if it were '* esto es precise verlo con las manos 
y eon las narices;" instead of "con las manos en las 
Bailees ;** tbat is to say, " one must stop one's nose when 
one looks at it" The last is of conise right 

252. Query? Is the landscape by Ponssin mentioned as belonging to 
Sir Thomas Baring, the one now in the collection of Mr. 
Holford? 

280, 281. For Lefi^Tre, read Lef^e, several times. 

882. If I do not mistake, David painted a horrible pictm« of the 
Death of Marat, which represents him in the attitude de- 
scribed in the artist's speech. 
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Tlie figures re£er to the pages. Beferences to English collection 
are marked thus *. The names of pahiters are printed in italics. 



A. 

AhaH NiecoU, 228. 
Academy, French, discussions 

of, 266 ; admission of Oreuze, 

816. 
Agna, Bernardino del, 91. 
Agnador de SeyiUa, 141, 160. 
Agreda, Maria de, 16, 20, n. 
Aguila, Gonde de (VeUuqtiez,) 

141 ; (Yirgen de la &ja,) 

177. 
Aiz, Cathedral, (King Bend,) 

225. 
Alaya, pictures at, 345. 
Alba, Duke of, 82. 
Albacete, provincial museum at, 

845. 
AlcaU de Henares, (Rineon,) 

85 ; {Jwm de Toledo,) 182. 
Alcala de Ghiadaira, (F<iekeeo,) 

112. 
Alcantara, (Morales,) 58. 
Aldobrandini marriage, 258. 
Alexander YI., Pope, 6. 
Alexander, battles of, (Lebrun,) 

276. 
A^aro y OiLmez, Juan de, 194. 
Alfon, Juan, 88. 
Algarotta, his account of the de- 
struction of the firescos at 

Fontainebleau, 228. 
Algardi, 284, 253. 
Alhambra, 26, 27, 49, 51. 
Alicante, proyindal museum 

at, 845. 



Almeria, plunder of pictures, 
845. 

Almor Juan, 218. 

Altamira, Count of, (Velazquez,) 

159. 
*Althorp, (PL de Champaigne,) 
260. (Janet,) 280. (More,) 
66. 
* Alton Towers (see B. of Shrews- 
bury.) 

Alvar Perez de VUloldo, 34. 

Alvarez, Don Anibal, 848. 

Alvarez Petri, 84, n. 

Alvaro di Piero, 34, n. 

AmUres, Francieeo de, 86, 87. 

Ambiente, 40. 

Anastagi, FraYincentio, portrait 
by £1 Cfreeo, 83. 

Ancajani Baphael, 46. 

Andrade, Don Andreas de, por> 
trait by Murillo, 178. 

Anjou, King Bmi of, 225, 
226. 

Angels, how to be painted, 10, 
77. 

Anne of Brittany, her prayer^ 
book, 225. 

Anne, St., teaching the Yirgin to 
read, 15, 108. 

Annunciation, mode of painting, 
10, 16. 

Antique, confusion of ideas re- 
specting it in the French 
school, 254. Imitation of in 
the French Bevolution, 880. 

Antonio VenezioMO, 25. 
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Aparieio, 217, Zi2. 

AponU, Pedro de, 61. 

Apotentador Mayor, place oi^ 
148. 
'Apsley HooM (see D. of Wel- 
lington). 

Angon, tehool of, t., 60^2, 
92-98, 213.216. 

Aranda del Duero, (Juni,) 92. 

Arbasia, CeMr, 90. 

Areffio, Pablo de, 88, 47. 

Arellano, Juan de, 210. 

Arfe, Joan de, 198. 

Argensola, Ihiy AgutUn Leo- 
nardo de, 94. 

Arias, Antonio Fernandez, 133. 

Aiiaa Montanus, firiend of Cee- 
pedee, 105. 

Armada, 39, a. 

Amauld, portrait of, (PA. de 
Ckampaiffne,) 260. 

Arroyo del Pnerco, (Morales,) 58. 

Arteaga, (engraTer,) 1 15. 

ArUga, Francisco, 213. 

Amndel, Achbp., 21, n. 
•Arundel of Wardour, Lord, {Mvr 
rillo,) 186. (Rihmi,) 130. 

Asensio, 97. 
•Ashburnham, Lord, (Poussin^ 

247. 
* Ashbnrton, Lord, (MurUlo,) 1^5. 
(Velatqtiee,) 159. 

Asaifli, {Giovanni Spaffnnolo,) 
49. 

Astorga, 52, 53, n. 

Atmosphere in painting, 40. 

Atochi^ Virgin of, Cerezo, 201. 
^Auckland Castle, (Zurbaran,) 
353. 

Avdran, Charles, 278. 

Avila, no pictures sared, 845. 
{GalUffos,) 38. 

Avignon, {OioUo,) 220, 221. 
{N. Mignard,) 272. {Simon 
de ChaUons,) 230. {Vemet, 
Carle, and Horace,) 814. 



B. 



Badajoz, {Morales,) 58. ProTin- 
cial museum at, 845. 

BagnacavaUo, 228 and n. 

Balearic Islands, pictures in, 345. 

Ballads, SpaniBh, 5, 29. 

Baltasar Garlos^ Don, portraits 
by Velazqiuz, 159. 

Baptists, (see Monnoyer,) 292. 

Barbaatro, {Galceran,) 92. 

Barberini, Cardinal, 233. 

Barcelona, pictures collected at, 
345. {VHadomat,) 212. 

Baico de Avila, 32. 

Bareo, Oareia dd, 32. 
*Baring, Sir Thos., {Morales,) 60. 
{MuriUo,) 185. {Poussin,) 
253. ( Velazqnez,) 160 and n. 
{Ph. de Chanijpaigne,) 261. 
•Bartholomew's Hospital, Lon- 
don, {Laguerre,) 293. 

Bassano, imitated by Orremte, 
98. 

Battle of Higueruela, 88. Of 
Najera, 29. Of St. Quintin, 
{Luca Giordano,) 206. 

Baudonin, 307. 

Bayeu, Francisco, 33^ 217. 

Bayle, 20. 

Baylon, Paseual, 212. 

Beatrix de Silva, 18. 

Becerra, Gaspar, 52, 87, 88. 

Bedford, Duke of (see Wobum). 

Beggar boys, Murillo\ 173. 

Befarano, 175. 

BeUini, GentiU, 27. 
•Belvoir Castle, {Poussin,) 250. 

Benarente, Convent of, 

Benavides, Juan Ramirez, 214. 

Benvenuti, 217. 

Bergamasco, El, {CasUUo^ 88. 

BerKn, {Carreno,) 201. {Cor- 
reggio), 295, n. {Ldn^n^ 
276. (P. Mignard,) 272. 
{Mwrillo,) 180. {Raphael,) 
46. 

Bernard, St., 14, n., 174, n. 

Berruguete, Alonso, 47, 48, 49. 
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Berrugueie, Pedro, 83, 84. 
"Berwick, Lord, (Murillo,) 184. 
Biagio da Oesena^ 7. 
Bigamy, 118, n. 
Biscay, provincial museom, 
Bisoflo, 99, n. 
Blanchardf J<icqtt€s, 282. 
BUmeka, TJumas, 277. 
♦Blenheim, (Laguertef) 298. 

(Munllo,) 186. 
Blois, Capuchins, (PovMin^ 

288. 
Boeanegra, Pedro Atafiasio, 

126. 
Bodegones, 115. 
Bologna, coronation of Charles 

V. at, 60. 
Bolsena, miracle of, 204, n. 
Bonant de Ortiffa, 61. 
Bonnington, his influence on 

French art, 342. 
Borgia, Rodrigo, 47. 
Borgognone, (Courtois,) 279. 
Borgoila, Jttan de, 88, 86, 87. 
Boscan, 44. 
Bossuet, portrait of, by Bigaud, 

290. 
Boucher, Francoif, 297, 801, 

804, 807. His relation to 

Oreitze, 328. 
Boullongne, Bon, 288. 
BovZlongne, Genevieve, 284. 
Boullongne, Louis, 282, 288. 
Boullongne, Maddeine, 284. 
Bourdon, Sebastian, 268—270. 
*Bowood, (see M. of Lansdowne.) 
Boyle, his patronage of Duval, 

290. 
Brackenbury, Sir J. M., {Mu- 
rillo,) 178 and n. 
Bramante, 48. 

Brayo, Scflor, (Murillo,) 178. 
Breda, surrender of, picture, 96, 

133. 
Brentano, Herr, {Fouqtiet,) 224, 

n. 
Bridget, St., 19. 
Bruno, life of, by Lesueur, 261- 

268. 



Brussels, church of St. Gudule, 
picture of Coxit, painted for, 
63. 

Burgos, ProTincial Museum, 846. 
Virgin's shoe at, 14. 

C. 

CahezaXero, Juan Martin, 202. 

Cabrera, 218. 

Cabrera y Sotomayor, Dofla 
Beatriz, wife oi Murillo, 166. 

CoAxianemid, Francesco, 228. 

Caceres, no pictures saved at, 
846. 

Cdceres, Felices de, 94. 

Cadet a la Perle, (engraving,) 
278. 

Cadiz, plunder of pictures at, 
846. Cathedral, (Castillo,) 
109. (Meneses,) 173, 174. 
(Murillo,) 196. Museum, 
(Zurbaran,) 130. 

Calatayud, (Jimenez,) 97. 

Calderon, portraits by Alfaro y 
Oamez, 194. 

Calderon de la Barca, Madame, 
her account of pictures in 
Mexico, 218. 

Callot, Jacques, 269. 

Cambiaso, Sorado, 88. 

Cambiaso, Luca, 87. 

Camino, Domingo del, 96. 

Campafia, Juan Bautista, 66. 

Campafia, Pedro, 66, 63, 65, 
174. 

Campi, Antonio and Vincenzio, 
87 and n. 

Campillo, view of, (Majx),) 194. 

Camuccini, 217, 342. 

Canary Islands, pictures col- 
lected in, 846. 

CaTw, AUmso, 63, n., 109, 110, 
112,116,126. His dispute 
with the Oidor, 119. Aver- 
sion to Jews, &c., 120, 121. 
Supposed portrait of, by Ve- 
lazquez, 118. 

Carahajal, Luis de, 79, 80. 
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CSardereiB, Don Yalentinj 848. 
Carducho, Bartolomi, 89. 
Ckirducho, VinceHcio, 14,90, 112. 
'Carlisle, £arl of (see Cattle 

Howard). 
Carlos, Don, son of Philip II., 

portrait hj Coello, 75. 
Carranza, Don Bartolom6, por- 
trait hj Caralajal, 80. 
Carreflode Miranda, Jtuin, 200. 
Carthusians, as painted by Zur- 

haran, 21. 
Cartuja de la Concepcion, 218. 
Catanova, Carlos, 218. 
Castello, Fahricio, 88. 
CaMelh^ Jua/n, DatUiista, 88. 
Castellon, pictures collected at, 

846. 
Castelvy, Don Luis de, portrait 

by Joanet, 71. 
CattUlo, Aguttin del, 109. 
CastUlo, Jv4in del, 109, 110. 
Castillo y Saavedra, Antonio, 

110. 
'Castle Howard, (supposed Cor- 

regffio,) 160. {Janet,) 230. 

(Mignard^ 272. (JHonnoyer,) 

292. {More,) 60. {Velaz- 
quez,) 160. 
Catalonia, only artist o^ Villa- 

domat, 212. 
Catholic Kings, portraits of, 85, 

88. 
Coxes, Eugenio, 182. 
Caxes, Patricio, 89. 
Cellini, Benvenuto, 229. 
Cepero, Dean of Seville,mL andn. 
Cerezo, Mateo, 201. 
Cesilles, Jtuin, 24. 
Cespedes, Pablo de, 22, 104, 106. 
ChaUons, Simon de, 230. 
Champaigne, Jean B. de, 261. 
Ckampaigne, Philippe de, 2, 

260. 
Chardin, Jean B. S., 310, 812. 
Charles I. of England, portrait 

by Velazqitez, 142 and n. 354. 
Charles II. of Spain, portrait by 

Carreno, 200. By Maeo, 194. 



Charles V., 49, 50, 51. 
Charles IX. of France, portrait 

by Janet, 230. 
Chartreuse, Lesueur^s Life of St. 

Bnuio, 261. 
•Chatsworth, {Cheron,) 291. 
Cherbourg, {Herrera el v.,) 114. 
Ch^on, Elisabeth Sophie, 291. 
Chiron, Louis, 291. 
Chico, el Rey, his sword at Cor- 

doTa, 
Christina of Sweden, patron of 

Bourdon, 269. Her pictunes, 

295. 
Christcibal of Utrecht, 66» 
Churriguera, 199, 200. 
Cincinato, Diego, 89. 
Cincinato, Francisco, 89. 
Cincinato, ESmulo, 89. 
Ciudad Beal, no pictures saved 

at, 346. 
Clara, Eugenia, Infiinta, portrait 

by Coello, 76. 
*Clarendon, Earl of, {Jfferrara ei 

V.,) 114. {Zurbaran,) 131. 
*Clarke, Sir Simon, {Murillo,) 

182. 
Claustro Chico (see Seville, San 

Francisco). 
Clouet, Francois, {Jarut,) 230. 
Coelho da SUveira, Bento, 202,n. 
Coello, Alonso Sanchez, 73, 868. 
Coello, Claudia, 200, 202, 205. 
Coello, DoHa Isabel, 76. 
CoUantes, Francisco, 184. 
Colomhel, Nicolas, 288. 
Colour, essential to a lasting £une 

as a painter, 81, n. 
Colouring, early Spanish, 39. 
Commission of the fine arts in 

Spain, 343. 
Com&iUes, Antonio de, 36. 
ComofUeSf Francisco de, 86. 
ComSntes, Ifligo de, 36. 
Conception, Immaculate, 14« 15, 

n., 18. 
Contr^as, Antonio de, 105. 
*Conyngham, Mr. {El Greco,) 83. 
Cordova, 13. Its great men. 
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104 and n. Cathedral, (Ar- 

hatia,) 00. (Cttpedet,) 104. 

(A. del CasHllo,) 109. Ch. of 

St. Peter, 22. Jesuits {Ces- 

p«de»,) 104. PiOTincial Mu- 

flemii, 346« 
Cforida, €fenm,imo de, 94. 
Comeille, portrait of, by Vouet, 

28. 
ComeOle, Jean B,, 279. 
ComeiUe, Midhd, 279. 
ComeiUe, Paris, 279. 
'' Corporales " of Daroca, 204^ n. 
Corrm, Diego, 73. 
Corrtggio, 43. Hit Leda and 

lo, 295 and n. 
Corsica, submitted to tbe Inuna- 

cnlate Conception, 15, n. 
Cortes, Joaquin, 175. 
Comfia, pictures collected at, 

346. 
Costume, supposed accuracy of, 

254. 
Courtoit, Jacques, (Borgogncne,) 
' 279. 

C(msi», Jean, 229. 
Coxis, Michael, 62, 68. 
Coypel, Antoine, 282. 
Co^^el, Charles Antoine, 282. 
Coifpel, Noel, 282, 295, n. 
Coypel, Noel Nicolas, 282. 
Cremona, Ch. of St Sigismund, 

(Campi,) 87, n. 
Crozat, his collection, 296. 
Cuenca, pictures plundered at, 

347. (Tafiez,) 54. 
Cuevas, Pedro de las, 132. 
Cuevos, 61. 

J>. 

Dalmatia, Duke of, (Cam,) 125. 
(CoeUo,) 75. (fferrera el t.,) 
115. {Joanesy^ 72. {Llanos 
y Valdes,) 126. {Morales,) 
59. (MwrUlo,) 165, 171, 
178 and n. {Navanrete,) 77. 
{Zwn^Hvran^ 131. 

Daroca, "Corporales" o^ 204, n. 



David, Jacques Lowis, 327, 340. 
Revolution in art created by, 
327. Influence in Spain, 216. 
Political career, 329. Por- 
trait of Marat, 354. 

Delaroche, Paul, 342. 

Dello, 25. 

Descartes, portrait by Migna/td, 
272. 

Deshayes, 307. 

Desportes, Framfois, 302. 
*DeTonshire, Duke of, {Lesueur,) 

263. {Poussin,) 251. 
•Devonshire House, {Laguerre,) 
293. 

Deza, Archbp. Diego, portrait by 
Zurharan, 129. 

Diaz, Diego VaUfUin, 76, 209, n. 

Diaa, Oonzalo, 32. 

Dietrici, 203, n. 

Diderot's description of the Sa- 
lons, 311, n. (On Boucher,) 
805, 306. (Fragonard,) 307. 
(La OrinU,) 309. {Orsuze,) 
315-324. {HalU,) 303. 
(Taraval,) 310. ( Vemet,) 312. 

DomenicMno, Communion of St. 
Jerome, 108, 234. Martyr- 
dom of St. Andrew, 234. 

Donoso, Jostf Ximenez, 203. 

Dorigni, LciUs, 281. 

Dorigni, Michel, 281. 

Drapery, Spanish, 41. 

Dresden, (BagnacavaUo,) 228. 
(PoTissin,) 254. (JRembrand^s 
Sketch-book,) 202. {Watteau,) 
299. 

Dryden's translation of Duftes- 
noy, 277. 

DubreuU, Toussaint, 280. 

DufresTioy, Charles Alphonse, 
276. Portrait by L^brwi, 
276. Poem, 277. 

Dughet, A. M.y wifeof PoiMfui, 
235. 

Dughet, Oaspar, 257. 
♦Dulwich Ghdlery, {Lebrun,) 274. 
(Morales,) 132. (MurUlo,) 
182, 183. (Poussin,) 252. 
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{lUgaud,) 291. (Vdtuquez,) 
159. {WattMM,)297. {Zur- 
haran), 132. 

Dnquemoy, (il Fiammiiigo,) 234. 

Darer, Albert, U, 87, 39. 

Duval, Philtp,290. 



E. 



*Bden, Sir William, (Etpinota,) 
102, n. {Joana^ 72. (Mvr 
rO^,) 186, 187,11. (ROxUta,) 
100. 
*Bdinlraigh, {Vdazqiuz,) 158. 

Edict of Wonns, 4, n. 

EUe, Ferdinand, 233. 
*£Ue8mere, tail of, (Murillo,) 
182, 183. (Potcmn,) 250. 
251. (Vargas,) 69, {Vdaz- 
qtiez,) 159. 

Snriquez, 218. 

EtcaXante, Jwm Antonio, 202. 

Escobar, Augustin del, 129. 

Escurial, view o{,hy Maao, 194. 
Grandeur of, 85, 86. Com- 
pared with Yenailles, 268. 
Sala de las Batallaa, 88 and n. 
{CambiasOf) 88. {Carahajal,) 
80. (A. S. Coello,) 74, 79. 
(C. Coello,) 208. (Cam,) 
62. (NavarreU,) 77, 78, 79. 
(L. Giordano,) 205, 206. 
(El Oreco,) 82. (Palomino,) 
207. (Tibaldi,) 91. (IV<«mi,) 
51, 87, 353. (Fe^cumcez,) 
145. 

Etpalia, Juan de, (Oiov, Spag- 
ntiolo,) 45. 

Esjnnosa, Jacinto Oeronimo de, 
101. 

Espinosa, Miguel de, 95. 

Espinota, Rodriguez, 101. 

Eiquarte, Paul, 92. 

Edeban, Rodrigo, 24. 

Eyelyn, his mention of, picture 
by Murillo, 178. 

Evora, (Morales,) 59. 

^yclr, /oAst van, 30, 62. 
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Famese, Alexander, portrait by, 
A. S. Coello, 75. 

Faxardo, Juan Antonio, 211. 

Pension, portnit by Vivien, 
302. 

Ferdinand and Inbdla, por- 
traits by Rinoon, 35. 

Femandes, Luis, 109. 

Fiammingo, (Duquesnoy,) 234. 
Portrait by Poussin, 252. 

FiamnuTiffo, JJionardo, 227. 

Flamencot Juan, 36. 

Fldndes, Juan de, 36, 37. 

Florence, (Dello and Stamina,) 
25. 

/Toret, ^lUoAto, 63. 

Flarest Frvtos, 36. 

/Tom, Fram, 45, 63, 229. 

Flower painters, Spanish, 210. 

Fontenay, Jean B. Blaise de, 
292. 

Fontaineblean, 228, 229, n., 
230, 231. 
*Ford, Mr., obligations of the 
author to, vii. (MwriUo^ 
186. (RibaUa,) 100. 

Fouquet, Jean, 224. 

Fragonard, Jean ffonore, 307. 

FVaneione, Pedro, 47, 

Frands, St, 19, 175, n. 

Francis I. as a patron of art, 
227, 228. 

Francis II., portrait by Janet, 
230. 

Francisco, San, Seville, pictures 
from, (Murillo,) 186. 
*Francisqtte, (Millet,) 314. 

Frankfort, (Fouquet,) 224. 

Frederick the Great, portrait by 
Pesne, 301. By Vanloo, 309. 

Frederick F. of Wales, portrait 
by Vanloo, 309. 

Freminet, Martin, 231. 
*French painting, want of Na- 
tional character, 2. History 
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of, 220. Style under David, 

340. 
FnUa, Francis, 63. 
FrtUos Flores, 36. 
Fuseli, his character of Poussin, 

263. 

G. 

Galceran, 95. 

Galceran, Antonio, 92. 

Gallegos, Fernando, 37, 38, 39. 

Galvan, Juan, 96. 

Garcia, 22. 

Garcia del Barco, 32. 

Garzon, Juan, 195. 

Garcilaso de Vega, 44, 48. 

Gaudin, Don Luis Pasqual, 13, 
113. 

Genetours, 29, n. 

Genoa, Murillo, 184. 

Georg, Herr, (Fouqtiet,) 224. 

Gerard, 341. 

GericatUt, wreck of the Medusa, 
265, 341. 

German school, general applica- 
tion of the name, 39. 

Germain, St., en Laye, Vouet, 
260. 

Gerona, plunder of pictures at, 
347. 

Grimoux, Alexis, 182. 

Giacuinto, Corrado, 214. 

Gineta, Caballero k la gineta, 
29, n. 

Giordano, Luca, 200, 206, 206. 

Oiotto at Avignon, 220, 221, 
and n. 

Oirodet, deluge, 255. 

" Gloria" of Titian, 87, n. 

€K>ethe's lines on SchiUer applied 
to Poussin, 257. 

Gomez, Sebastian, 195. 

Gongora, portrait by Velazqtiez, 
141. 

fhntalves, Andrea, 202, n. 

Gonsalvo de Cordova, 104, and n. 
*GK)rdon, Mr., Edinburgh, (Ve- 
lazquez,) 168. 

VOL. III. 



Goujon, Jean, 229. 

Goya, Francisco, 217, 218. 

Granada, Alhambra, 26, 49, 61. 
Oartuxa, (Palomino,) 208. 
Cathedral, (Bocanegra,) 125. 
(Cano,) 116, 117, 118. (Gal- 
legos,) 38. (Rincon,) 35, 
and n. Provincial museum, 
347. 

Grandon, 316. 

Granelo, Nicolao, 88. 

Granet, 342. 

Greco, El, (Theotocopuli,) 80- 
83. 

Gr^nce, Louis Jean Francois la, 
309. 

Grenoble, Chartreuse, (N. Mig- 
nard,) 273. 

Greuze, Jean B., 315-326. 
*Grey, Earl de, (Poussin,) 264. 

(Velazquez,) 169, n. 
*Grosvenor gallery, (CI. Coello,) 
206. (Morales,) 60. (Afw- 
Hllo,) 183, 184. (Poussin,) 
251. (Velazquez,) 159. 
* Grove, the (see Earl of Claren- 
don). 

Guadalajara, pictures collected 
at, 347. (Caxes,) 89. 

Guadalupe, Monastery of, 346. 
(Zurl^ran,) 130. 

Guarienii, 203, n. 

Guevara, Don Felipe de, 49. 

GuA-in, 341. 

Gu,emier, Louis de, 269. 

Guipuzcoa, destruction and plun- 
der of pictures at, 347. 

Gutierrez, 166. 



H. 

Hahn-Hahn, Countess, her ac- 
count of Spanish museums, 
168, 170. 

HalU, Claude Guy, 284. 

ffaUS, Danid, 284. 

HalU, Ni>el, 303. 

^Hampton Court, (Janet,) 230» 

B 
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{TAiffuerre,) 294. (-.1. Man- 

tegna,) 294. (P. Aligjutrd,) 

272. (Monnoyer,) 292. 

(J/o«,) 66. (Poussin,) 293. 

(/. J5. Fa«;oo,) 809. {Ve- 

lazquezy) 159. 
•Harris, Mr., (Murillo,) 184. 
*Hatherton, Lord,<ilf«r»/^,) 186. 
Hemling, (see Menimelinff,) 80. 
Henry II. of France^ portrait by 

Janet, 230. 
Henry, Mons., his pictures at 

Cherbourg, 114. 
Melst, van der, 191. 
Hcrault de Scchelles^ 830. 
Hernandez, 53, n. 
Merrera el vUjo, 109, 118, 196. 
Herrera el Mozo, 115. 
JSerrera el RubiOt H^* 
Higuemela, battle of, 88, n. 
*flolford, Mr., (Greuze,) 326. 

(Poutsin,) 854. {Mwrillo,) 

185, and n. (Velazqiiez,) 

160, n. 
*Holkhiim, (Powtin,) 253. 
Holland, King of, (Maestro Ho- 

gel,) 30. 
Honihorst, Gerard, 160. 
♦Hope, Mr., (Murillo,) 186. (Ve- 

lazqtiez,) 160. 
Hopital, Michel 1', portrait by 

Janet, 230. 
ffoffelin, Antonio, 94. 
Horfelin de Poultien, Pedro, 

93. 
Horrible in art as distinguished 

from the pathetic, 25. 
Houasse, Michel Ange, 278. 
ffonasse, Ren4 Antoine, 278. 
Huelgas, Las, 24, n. 
*Hull, {Pai-mentier,) 289. 
Huelva, pictures saved, 347. 
Huesca, pictures collected^ 347. 

{Artiga,) 218. 



I. 



niuminators, French, 222-225. 
Shision in art, 255» 



Jng^et, (see Jorge). 

Inglis, Mr., 115, n. 

Ingres, 342, n. 

Innocent X., portrait by Velaz- 
quez, 147, 148, 158, 160, 
190. 

Inquisition, 4, and n., 14, 65. 

Iriarte, Ignacio de, 196. 

Isabel, Sta., of Hungary and of 
Portugal, 172, n. 

Italian painters, early in Spain, 
38. Of later date, 87. 

Italian poetry, influence of, in 
Spain, 44. 



J. 



Jabach, portrait of his family by 

Lehrun, 275. 
Jaen, pictures collected, 347. 
Janet, {Fr. Clouet,) 230. 
Jayme el Conquistador, 112, n. 
Jesuits, as painted by Moelas, 21. 
Jfaz, Oladus, 209, and n. 
Jimenez, Francisco, 95. 
Jimenez, Pedro Aihar, 97. 
Jocmes, Vicente, 21, 70. 
Joanes, Juan Vicente, 72. 
Jode, P. de, (engraTer,) 229. 
John I. of Portugal, 31. 
Jones, Mr. Owen, 26. 
Jordan (see Giordan^, 
Jorge Inglei, 81. 
Jouveiut, Jean, 285. 
Juan II., 25, 29, 30, 81. 
Juan de Fldndet, 36, 87. 
Juan Flamjenco, 36. 
Juliard, 307. 
Julius IL, 6. 
Juniy Juan de, 58, n*, 91. 



^Kensington, (Jionnoy$r,) 292. 
Koran, preeepti as to imitation^ 
26, 27. 
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LafosH, diaries de, 285. 

Laguerre, Louis, 293. 

Lahire, LaureiU de, 268. 

LaUeniant, 233. 

Lancret, Nicolas, 300. 

Landscape, Spamab, 134, 196. 
^Jjansdowne, Marquis of^ (Crett^e,) 
326. (MurUio,) 184. (Na- 
«arf6te,) 79. (Velazquez,) 157. 

Laocoon, models of, 48. 

Largilliere, Nicolas de, 289. 

Last Judgment of if. Angelo, 7, 
10. 

Latour, Maurice Quiniin, 309. 

Laura, portrait of, 221. 

Lebriga, (Cano,) 116. 

Lebrun, Charles, 274, 276, 297. 
Admired Roelas, 107. Ad- 
mired Carabajai's Magdalen, 
80. 
^Leeds, St. Peter's church, (Par- 
«i«n,<ier,) 289. 

Lcfevre, Claude, 280. 

I^flvre, Roland, (de Venise,) 
281. 

Lefevre, Valentin, 281. 
* Leigh Court (see Mr. Miles). 

Leipsic, Herr v. Speck, {Cano^ 
125. 

Lenain, Antoine and Louis, 
273. 

Lenain, Mathieu, 274. 

Leo X., 6. 

Leon, Cathedral, 37, n. Plun- 
der and destruction of pic- 
tures, 348. 

Leonardo da Vinci, 47. Did 
not die in the arms of Francis 
L, 227, n. 

Leonardo, Fray Agii&tin, 
134. 

Leonardo, Jusej>e, 95, 133. 

Leprince, Jean B,, 307. 

Lerez, monastery of, 349. 

L^rida, plunder of pictures, 348. 

Lesueur, Eustache, 261—264. 

Lediiere, 340. 



Ltucodia, Felipe Puulo de Sta., 

47. 
L'Hopital, Michel de^ portrait 

by Janet, 230. 
Lily, meaning of the, 16, zu 
Lisbon, (GaUegos,) 37. (Mo- 

raUs,) 59. (More,) 66, and n. 
Hanos y VtUdes, Sebastian^ 1 17^ 

126. 
Loedies, 147. 
Logrofio, no account of pictures 

collected at, 348. 
Itoir, Nicolas, 278, 
*LongfQrd Castle (see Earl of 

Badnor). 
Lope de Vega, epigram on Ei 

Mudo, 80. 
Lopez, Diego, 76, n. 
liouis Xni. as a patron of art, 

231. Portrait by PA. de 

Cliampaigne, 260. 
Louis XIV., spirit of art and 

collections of his day, 265, 

274. Espousals with Maria 

Theresa, 149. Portrait by 

Mignard, 272. By JSdgaud, 

290. 
Louis XV., collections and cha- 
racter of art of his time, 296, 

297. 
Loyola, portrait by CoeUo, 74. 

No portraits painted during his 

life, 74. 
Lugo, no account of pictures col< 

lected at, 348. 
Lupicino, 92. 
Luther, 4, n. 
Luton, (PotLSsin,) 253. 
Luxembourg, (Lethiere,) 340. 

(f)Uerin,) 341. 
Lyons, (BlancM^ 277. 



M. 

MacTmca, Pedro, 51. 
Madrazo, 343, 175, 217. 
Madrid, Academy, (Murillo,) 
167, 172. Alcazar, (Castillo,) 
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3S. Omnen deaealzo, (J/h- 
raio,)lS5, StsLGincs, (Cbno,) 
125. 8ta.Inbel,(C%re2o,)201. 
Paido, {Beeenra,) 52. Pkza 
del Orioite, itatae of Philip 
I v., 146. SanPUddo, (Fe- 
lazquez,) 146. BccoDets, (Ce- 
rezo^ 201. 6aa Salvador, 
(poitnit of Calderon hjAlfat-o 
y Gdmez), 194. Mofleam, 
defidencj in eariy pictnres, 
38, 39. {lUat del Prado,) 
84. (CabtzaUro) 202. (Ca- 
no,) 124. {Carahajal,) 80. 
(Carrefto,) 200. (C<u:«,) 132. 
(C«-eo,) 201. {A.S.CoeUo,) 
74. (CT. Coetfo,) 205. (Co/- 
lantet,) 134. (Correa,) 73. 
(Corw,) 62. (£«aiAz»ee,) 202. 
(Etpinosa,) 101. ( K. %cit,) 
62. (^; Greeo,) 82. (Joanet,) 
71. (/rtarte,) 196. (Z«wi- 
ar«2o,) 95, 96. {3Iarch,) 99. 
Wajwo,) 83. (J/a^,) 194. 
{Moralesy) 56. (il/or^,) 66. 
(3/vritfo,) 41, 174-176. {Na- 
varreU,) 77. (Orrente,) 98. 
^Pa»<<^,) 75. (Pore/rt,) 194. 
(Pereda,) 133. (Rihalta,) 
100,101. (i2wQ201. {Roe- 
lot,) 109. (Tinioret,) 147. 
(roftar,)211. {J, de Toledo,) 
132. (reirr^ywir,) 145, 146, 
148, 151-166. (TtV/awcew- 
cio,) 196. {Zurlaran,) 127, 
131. 

il^a€/Za, 33, 218. 

Maestro Jorge Ingles f 31. 

* Magdalen college, Oxford, {Ri- 
halta,) 100, and u. 

Haintenon, Madame de, portrait 
by, P. Mignard, 272. 

Maitre Roux, 227. 

Malaga, plunder of pictures, 348. 
{Arbasia,) 90. (Cano,) 126. 

Mancini, Maria, portrait by P. 
Mignard, 272. 

Mantegna, Andrea, triumph of 
Cesar, 294, and n. . 



Mant, his lelation to David, 
831. Pictiireof,b7i^nV<,354. 

March, Etteban, 98. 

March, Migud, 99. 

Margaret of Anjon, 225. 

Margarita Marama of Anstriay 
the Infimta, portrait by Ve- 
lazquez , Tiii 

Mariana, Qaeen of Hnngpoj, 
portrait by Velazqiuz, 145. 

Marino, the poet, friend of Ptmt- 
sin, 233. 
*MarIboroagh House, {Laguerre,) 
293. 

Marmolefo, ViUegas de, 106. 

Marseilles, (David,) 329. 

Martinez, Antonio, 97. 

Martinez, Jost Luzan, 215. 

Martinez, Jusepe, 96. 

Martyrdoms, treatment of, in 
art, 266, and n. 

Mary of England, portrait by 
More, 65. 

Mary, Queen of Scots, portrait by 
Janet, 230. 

Masolino da Panicode, 25. 

Masson, engraver of the Cadet 
a la Perle, 273. 

Mayno, Juan B., 83. 

Mazarin, portrait by N, Mig- 
nard, 272. 

Mazo Martinez, Juan B., 194. 

Medicis, Catherine, portrait by 
Janet, 230. 

Medina del Campo, (Becen-a,) 64. 

, Don Juan de, portrait 

by Vargas, 69. 

Melendez (see Menendez), 

Memmeling, 80. 

Memmi, Simone, 220, 221. 

Mendoza, Don Diego Hurtardo 
dc, 44. 

Meneses Osorio, Francisco, 173, 
174, 186, 195 

Menendez, Antonio^ 211. 

Menendez, Luis, 21 0. 

MenendeZt Miguel Jacinto, 211. 

Mengs, Raphael, 216. 

Merced, Order of, 112, n. 
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Meulen, Van, der, 280. 

Mexico, pictures in, 218. 

Michael Anpelo, Last Judgment, 
7, 10. His relation to Bemi- 
guete, 47, 48. El Oreco's con- 
tempt for him, 81. 

Miffnard, Nieolat, 272. 

Mignard, Paul, 273. 

Mignard, Pierre ^ 271. 

Milan, Bnm,{SubUifraSy) 803. 
♦Miles, Mr. (Lesueur,) 263. (Mu- 
rUlo,) 185. {Poussin,) 253. 
(Velazqv^Zf) 161. 

Mtlet, or Millet, Jean Francois, 
314, 315. 

Millet, Joseph Fran gois, 315. 

Minafio, Topographical Diction- 
ary, 17. 

Miniati. Bariolommeo, 228. 

Miracle in behalf of an artist, 
17. 

Miracles relating to the wafer, 
204, n. 

Miraflores, Maestro Rogel, 30. 

Modena, Niccolo da, 228. 

Mohedano, Antonio, 105. 

Monnoyer, Jean B., 292. 
*Montaga House, (Cheron,) 291. 
(Lafosse,) 285. (Monnot/er,) 
292. (Rousseau,) 292. 

Montanes, Juan Martinez, 36, 
n., 53, n.. Ill, 116, 146. 

Mois, Roland, 92. 

Moors, G-ranadan, dress and 
arms, 28, 29, n. 

Mora, Geronimo de, 93. 

Morales, Luis de, 43, 55, 100. 

— ^^— Francisco de, 55. 

More, Antonio, 65. 

Morocco, visit of Bias del Prado 
to, 84. 

Moya, Pedro de, 110, 125. 

Mudo, El, {Navarrete,) 76, and 
n. 

Munich, Lenchtenberg collection, 
{Murillo,) 167, 179. Pina- 
cothek, (Cano,) 125. (CI. Co- 
eUoy) 205. {CoUantes,) 134. 
{Murillo) 173, 179. {Pan- 
%•«,) 75. (Pcr«(?a,) 133. 



(Velazquez,) 157, (Zurharam,,) 
131. 
*Miinro, Mr., (Greuze,) 825. 
(Murillo,) 186. (ll"tf<tea«t,) 
300. 

Murcia, church of St. Nicolas, 
(Cano,) 117. No museum 
formed at, 348. 

Murillo, Bartolome EsUban, 
161—192. Hisadmiiationof 
Campafia, 64. Imitation of 
Zurbaran and Roelas, 163. 
His honse, 164. InflneDce of 
Moya, 164. Journey to Ma- 
drid, 164. His family, 174. 
His Beggar Boys, 3. Drapery, 
41. Landscapes, 176, 183, 
and n. Early pictures, 162. 
Peculiarity of signature on a 
picture, 163. Comparison of 
Murillo and Velazqtuez, 188. 
Superiority to contemporaries, 
190. 

Murta, Monastery of, 350. 

Muzarabic chapel, Toledo, (^vjati 
deBorgofla,) 33, 37. 



N. 

Nails in the cross, number of, 
19. 

Najera, battle of, 29, n. 

Nanteuil, (engraver,) 269. 

Naples, (Francione,) 47. (Ri' 
hera,) 103. 

Napoleon as a patron of art, 833, 
334. Portrait by David, 339. 
•National Gbllery, (Bourdon^ 
270. (Lancrety) 300. (Mu- 
rillo,) 181, 182. (Poussin,) 
246,249. (Velazquez,) 16S. 
159. 

Navarre, pictures rescued, 348. 

Navarrete, Juan Fernandez, (el 
Mudo) 76. 

Navarrete, Don Martin, 343. 

Neapoli, Francisco, 38, 47. 

Nebrija, Antonio del, portrait 
by Rincon, 35. 
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Nere, Den Jnttino Fmnc de, 
portrait by MurUlo, 184. 
•Korthwkk, Loid, (MurUlo,) 186. 
JfuUez, Juan, 82. 

O. 

Obra Horiflca, 82. 

Odysaey, designs from, in the 

Gallery of FontainebleaQ,228. 
Olimpis, Donna, portrait by Fe- 

lazqneZf 148, n. 
OliYares, Boelaa, 106—109. 
Oliyares, Coont-Duke of, 141, 

145 147. 
♦CNeU,' Mr.,' {MuriUo) 186. 
Oporto, Bishop's palace bnilt by 

Juni, 92. 
Oran, painting of the Conquest 

of, by Juan de Borgofia, 33, 

34. 
Orense, proTincial mnsemn, 348. 
Orgaz, Conde de, picture of his 

funeral, hjElOreco, 81, 353. 
Originality in art, 134, 138. 
Orleans Gallery, 295. ( Vargas,) 

69. 
Orleans, Henrietta of, portrait 

by Mignardf 272. 
Orrenie Pedro, 98. 
Ortigaf Bonant de, 61. 
OsoriOf (see Meneses). 
Osuna, (Juni,) 92. (Morales,) 

68. (Ribera,) 103. 
Otlio Venius, 45. 
Oudri/y Jean B. 302. 
Oviedo, pictures cotiected, 348. 
*Oxford, Magdalen College, (Ri- 

hcUta,) 60. 

P. 

Pablo, Micier, 96. 

Pa^chiarotto, Jacopo, 228. 

Pacheco, Francisco, 8, 9, 11, 
36, n., 109—112. 

Pacheco, Juan Perez, brother of 
Francisco, 9. 

Pacheco, Dofia Maria de, por- 
trait by El Mudo, 79. 



Fadilla, Don Juan de, 79. 

Pftlencia, pictures collected^ 349. 
(Berruffuete,) 49. 

Palomino y Vdasco, Antonio, 
207, 208. 

Palomino y Velatco, Do&a 
Finncisca, 209. 

Pamfili, Cardinal, portrait by 
Velazqnez, 148, n. 

Pampeluna, fortified hjMcKhuca, 
51. 

Pampeluna, Pedro cf^ 22. 

Pantoja de la Cruz, Juan, 75. 

Tanshanger, (Poussin^ 252. 

Pardo, The, (Becerra;) 52, (Ca- 
ralajal,) 80. (Mora,) 93. 
(More,) 65, 66. 

Paredes, Juan de, 212. 

Pareja, Juan de, 148, n., 161, 
192, 193. 

Pareja (see Pulido Pareja). 

Paris, Agiiado Collection, (il/o- 
rales,) 59. (MurUlo,) 165. 
Assumption, (Bon Botd- 
lonffne,) 283. Chartreuse, 
(BonBoullongn£), 283. Feuil- 
lans, (Vouet,) 260. InATi- 
lides, (BovUongne,) 283, 284. 
(Comeille,) 279. (Lafosse,) 
285. Val de Grace, 271. 

Gallery of the Louvre. — 
(Blanehard,) 232. (Bor- 
gognone,) 280. (Bon Boul- 
longju,) 283. (Bourdon,) 
268, 269. (Ph, d4 Ckani- 
paigne), 260. (Chardin,) 31 0. 
(Colonihel,) 288. (Cowin,) 
229. (Coypel,) 2S2. (David,) 
835—341. (Desportes) 302. 
(Dvfremoy) 21*1. (Gerard,) 
341. (GSncauli,) 256, 341. 
(Oirodet,) 255, 341. (Greiize,) 
318, 326. (Janet,) 230. 
(Jouvenety) 286, 287. (La- 
fosse,) 285. (Lahire,) 268. 
(Largillitre,) 289. (Lebi'un,) 
275. (Lefivre,) 280. (Z^- 
Tiain,) 273. (Lesueur^ 261 
—263. (il%»iarrf,) 271,272. 
(Morales,) 57. (MurUlo,) 
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179. (Parrocel,) 280. (Pa- 
id,) 294. (Poumuy) 236— 
246. (ResUmt,) 302. (Ri- 
lera,) 104. {Rigaud,) 290. 
{Rfj^beiM^ 231. (Santerre,) 
284. (5te//a,) 258. (5m6- 
leyrasy) 302, 303. (/)« Troy,) 
284. (VarUoOy) 308. (F«- 
lazquez,) 157. (r«»-nc^,) 312 
—314. (Fi>»i,) 327. (Fi- 
t'te?i,)302. (Fotece,) 231,232. 
(TFatteatt,) 292. 

Spanish Museum. — {Bias 
del PradOy) 84. (Cam^ 1 22 
—124. (Carreflo,) 200. (Ca«- 
. iUU),) 110. (Cemo,) 202. 
(Cespedet,) 105. (Coello,) 76. 
(Espinosa,) 102. (iSZ Greco,) 
82. (Henei-a el v.,) 114. 
(Iriarte,) 196. (Joanes,) 72. 
(MeTieses,) 196. (Morales,) 
56. (il/ie^-iY^o,) 176—178. 
(iVawirrgfe,) 79. (Pareja,) 
194. (iJiJa/te,)101. (Rdbera,) 
104. (Roelasy) 109. (Toftar,) 
211. (Far^a*,) 68. (Fe- 
ia^ites,) 141, 166—167. 
(Viladoniat,) 212. (ra««2.) 
54. (Z^rftaran,) 131. 

Pamientier, Jacqvss, 289. 

Parrocel, Joseph, 280. 

Pasqual, Luis, 13. 

Pafe/, Pime, 294. 

Pafer, /ca» £., 300. 

Paul IV., 7. 

PaM^ Feronew, 266. 

Paular, monastery on the Qua- 
darama, (Carducho,) 90. (Pa- 
lomino,) 208. 

Pedro el Mvdo, 76, n. 

Pedro of Pampeluna, 22. 

Pelegret, Thomas, 61. 

Pelleffi^ni, Pellegrino, 91. 

Fefiaforte, Sn. Bamon de, 112,n. 

Pefialosa, Jttan de, 105. 

Fenitendados, 120. 

Penni, Luca, 227. 

Peotus, Rafael, 98. 

Perdriguero, el, 178. 

Peredii, Antonio, 133. 



Pereira, Prebendary^ (Murilio,) 

162, 177. 
Pereyra, Vaseo, 68. 
Perez, Antonio, 4, n. Supposed 

portrait by Coello, 75. 
Perez, Bartolome, 210. 
Per«! cfe Villoldo, Alvar, 34. 
Pm» <2€2 Fo^a, copy from, by 

BovUongne, 283. 
Pernicharo, Pablo, 214. 
P^rramoTi, Batttista, 212. 
Perrier, Francois, 257. 
Perugia, 45. 
Perugino, 34, 45. 
Personification in Potissin^s pic> 

tures, 254. 
Pesne, Antoine, 301. 
Petersburg, Hermitage, (Coello,) 

75. (MurUlo,) 180. (Poim- 

n'n,) 251. 
Petrarch, portrait by JWcwimz, 

221, and n. 
Petrus de HispaniA, 24. 
*Petworth, (Laguetre,) 293. 
Philip the Good of Burgundy, 30. 
Philip II. employs Coxis to copy 

Van Eycl; 62. Favour to 

More, 65. The Escurial, 85, 

86. 
Philip IV. as a patron of art, 

128. (Hen-era el v.,) 114. 

(Pareja,) 193. (felasmiez.) 

141, 142, 145—147, 154. 
Piagnoni of Florence, 6. 
Piero, Alvaro di, 34, and n. 
Pignatelli Vicente, 214. 
Pisan, Nicolas Francisco, 88. 
Pius VII., David! s portrait, 834^ 

338. 
Piano, Francisco, 213. 
Plateresque architecture, 48, and 

n. 
Poetry, Spanish, 137. 
Polo, Bernardo, 97. 
Pont N6tre Dame, 301. 
Pontevedra, no pictures rescued, 

349. 
Pontons, Pahlo, 98. 
Pope, his notice of Dufresiioy, 

277. Of Lagu4rr€, 293. 
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Poramciik, 175, n. { 

Port Boyal, (PA.</« Ckampat^ne,) 
260, 261. 

Vortagtl, Fa»£^«TiBtto,31. 

Poultien, Pedro CMotpeNn de, 
93. 

PoJnn, Nicslat, 232-256. His 
colouringy 243, n. Intenriew 
with Domtnidumo, 234. Be- 
torn to Fiaaoe, 235. St. 
Eraamiu, 255. His own pw- 
tzait, 243. Pktiire of Phi- 
neus, 247, 249. SeTenSacnir 
ments, 249, 250. 

Prado, Blot del, 84. 

Prett, Mattia, {il Calabrese,) 
195. 

Price of pictures, (More,) 65. 
(Titian,) 51, n. 

Primatlceio, Francisco, 228, 
229, 

Prttdhonj 295, n. 

Palido, Pareja, Adrian de, por- 
trait by vJazqua, 146, 160, 
161, and n. 

Pupilei'j Antonio, &Q. 

Puritans, iufinence on art, 7. 



Q. 

*Queen's Collection, (GretLze,) 
326. 



fi. 

RalAella, Pahlo, 213. 
*Badi5or, Earl of, (MuriUo,) 186. 
{PovMin,) 253. (Velagipiez,) 
160, 161. 
Ramengki, Bartol. 228, n. 
Kamon de Pefiaforte,SD., 112, n. 
*JRam8ay, General, (Grevae,) 

325, n. 
Raphael, 46, 48, 137. 
Razzi, (Sodoma,) 209. 
*Redleaf (see Mr. Wells). 
Renaissance in style, date of its 
prevalence, 222. 



Ben^orAnjon,225,226. 

Raioul, Jean, Z02. 

Restout, JeoM Bernard, 302. 

Reoss, {CenUe.%) 25. 

Scyni^ds, Sir J., ]iis estimate of 
ihe Kneneh «id Yesnetian 
flchoob, 267. On Seb. Bour- 
don, 270. On Bonder, 304. 

AActUa, Francieco de, 99. 

RibaUa, Juan de, 100. 

Rihera, Joeef de, 102. 

Bichelien as a patron of art, 231. 
Portrait by PA. de Cham- 
paigiu, 260. 

R^aud, ffyaeinthe, 290. 

Rincon, Antonio dd, 33, 34. 

Rincon, Fernando del, 35. 

Rioja, Frandsoo de, 19. 

Rizi, Antonio, 91. 

Rizi, Francisco, 91, 199. 

Rizi, Juan, 91, 200. 

Boa, Martin de, 12. 

Bobespierre, bis rebrtion to Da- 
vid, 332. 

Robert, Uopold, 342. 

Bobledo de ChaTela, {Rincon,) 
35. 

Rodriguez, Juan, 32. 

Ro€laiyJuandelas,lii%^1^9. His 
Jesuits, 21. Not tbe master 
of Valiet Leal, 197, n. 

Rogel, Maedro, 29. 

Roger of Bruges, and Roger v, 
der Weyde, 29, n. 
•Rogers, Mr., (Fotiquef,) 224, n. 
{MuriUo,) 186. {Pouemi,) 
251. (IVfeoii,) 87, n. {Ve- 
Uizquez,) 159. 

Roman, Bartolomi, 134. 

Rome, St. Lorenzo in Lucina, 
Poussin buried there, 236. 
Palazzo Bona, ( Velajsquez,) 
148. Palazzo Corsini, {Mu- 
rillo,) 180. Palazzo Sciarra, 
{Valentin,) 258. Palazzo 
Rondanini, {Verfi£t,) 313. 
Vatican, (Powsw'ti,) 255. {Va' 
lentin,) 258. 

Romeo, Joei, 214. 

RomulOf C-incinato, 89. 
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JRosiO, 227. 
^Bothschild, Baron, (MurillOf) 

182. 
Jiottsseau, Jacqms, 292. 
Rubens, yisit to Spain, 143. 
*£utland, Duke of, (PoiLSsin,) 
260. 



S. 



JSaavedra, Castillo y, Antonio , 
110. 

Sala del Tribunal, in the Alham- 
bra, 26. 

Salamanca, pictures known to 
exist at, 349. Las Agostinas, 
(Rib&ra,) 103. Cathedral, 
{Gallegosj) 37. Colegio del 
Arzobispo, and San Kspiritu, 
(Bcrrugwie,) 49. Sn. Este- 
ban, (Palomino,) 208. Works 
of Juni, 92. 

Sanchez, Pedro, 32. 

Sanchez de Castro, Jttan, 32. 

Sand6val, Archbp. of Toledo, 
portrait by THstan, 85. 

Sans Souci, {Correggio,) 295, n. 

Sansovino, 48. 

Santa Forma, 200, 203, n. 

Santander, plunder of pictures, 
349. 

Santei^e, Jean Baptibie, 284. 

Santiago, pictures from, 346. 

Santiago collection, Murillo's 
from, 183, 184, 186. 

Santillana, Marquis of, 31. 

Saracino, 22. 

Saragossa, Academy of Painting, 
214, 215, 216. School of, 
60, 62, 92. Pictures collected 
at, 351. Legend of the Vir- 
gin del Pilar, 238, n. View 
of, {Mazo,) 194. (Benavides,) 
214. St. Augustin, (Lupici- 
no,) 92. {Casan4>va,) 213. 
Cathedral, (Aponte,) 61. {Oal- 
van,) 96. (Jimenez,) 95. (Lu- 
picino,) 92. (Martinez,) 97. 



RahieUa,) 218. N. S. de los 
remedios, (Vicente,) 97. Co- 
legio de la Manteria and Santa 
Engracia, (Martinez^ 97. 
Hall of Deputies, (Mora and 
Secano,) 93, 98. Sn. Millan, 
(Espinosa,) 95. Sn. Pablo, 
(Secano,) 98. (Piano,) 213. 

Sarto, Andrea del, 227. 

Savonarola, 6. 

Scheffer, 342. 

Schepeler, 23, 39, n. 

Schlegel, A. W.,onPo?w««i,254. 

Schlegel, Fred., on Lehrun, 275. 
On Lesueur, 264. 

Sculpture, coloured, 52, 63, n. 

SthaMian del Piombo, 266, and 
n. 

Sebastiani, (MtmUo,) 186. His 
pictures oiFered to George IV., 
178, n. ^ 

Secall, OerSnimo, 97. 

Secano, Geronimo, 97. 

Segovia, works of Juni, 92. 
Pictures collected, 349. 

Sens, St. Eomain, painted win> 
dow in, 229. 

Seville, Academia,(/2oe/a«,) 108. 
Sn. Agustin, (De Vos,) 12. 
Alcazar, (N. F. Pisan,) 38. 
(MuriUo,) 180. San Ber- 
nardo, (Herrera el v,,) 114. 
San Buenaventura, (HeiTera 
el V.,) 114. Capuchins, (Go- 
mez,) 195. (Murillo,) 167, 

168. Caridad, (ATmWWo,) 163, 

169, n., 170, 171. (Valdes 
Leal,) 198. Cartuxa, (Mon- 
taiies^ 53, n. (PasqtuU,) 13 
(Zuriaran,) 129. Cathedial* 
(Campafla,) 65. (Cano,) 124' 
(Ces'pedes^ 105. (Herrera e) 
m.,) 115. (Murillo,) 110^ 
166, 170, 173. (Roelas,)106* 
(Sanchez de Castro^ 32* 
(Sturm,) 66. (Tobar) 211" 
( Valdes,) 197. ( Vargas^) 67' 
68. (Villegas de Marmo* 
lejo,) 106. (Zurlaran,) 129* 
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Colegio de Santo Tomas, 
{LlanoMyValdet,) 126. {Mu- 
rillo,) 163. {Zw^run,) 42, 
128. Sta. Croz, (Campaila,) 
64. {Murillo,) 174. Sn. 
Fmncisco, (Murillo,) 110, 
163, 165, 186. (Vazquez,) 
105. Hermitage of St. Her- 
mene^gild, (Herreraelv.,) 114. 
San Isidro, (RoeUu,) 108. 
San Julian, (^nckez de Cas- 
tro,) 32. Libraiy, Bible of 
Alonso el Sabio^ 23. Sta. 
Maria la Blanca, (Murillo,) 
166,167,184. (Vargas,) 6S. 
Sta. Haria de la Gncia, (Fru- 
iel,) 63. San Martin, (ffer- 
rera el v.,) 114. (Meneses,) 
copy of Murillo, 196. Mer- 
ced, (FruUl,) 63. (Oomez,) 
1^. (Marillo,) 179. (Pa- 
€k4!C0,) 112. (Roelas,) 15, 
108. (Zurbaran,) 131. Monte 
Sion, (Cano,) 124. (CattUlo,) 
110. Muaeum, 849. (Cos- 
Ullo,) 110. (Frutet,) 63. 
(Herrera el v.,) 114. (A/w- 
n'Wo,) 168, 169, and n., 170. 
(Roelas,) 106. (Zurharan,) 
180. Preby. Pereiia, (Mu- 
rillo,) 162. La Regina (Mw 
t-illo,) 162. University, (Ca- 
no,) 124. (ITerrcra «i v.,) 
114. (/?o<?a^) 107. Vene- 
rables, (MuHllo,) 184. Mr. 
/Williams, (Otno,) 125. (Mu- 
riUo,) 163. 

SgiMzzetla, Andrea, 227. 

Shoe of die Virgin at Burgos, 14. 
•Shrewsbury, Karl of, (Cano,) 
125. (David,) 329, n., 336. 
(Moya,) 127. (MurUlo,) 186. 
(Suhleyras,) 303. (ViUavi- 
ceneio,) 195. 

Siguenza, Padre, portrait by Co- 
e//o 74. 

^tOTOTw cfi MaHiTio, 220, 221. 

Sia!a, La, monastery of,(7'mton,) 
85. 



Slave of Muraio, (Gomez,) 195. 

Of Velazquez, (Pare^a,) 192. 
Slavery iu Spain, its cootinu- 

ance, 193, n. 
Snare, Mr., his pamphlet on die 

portrait of Prince Charles, 

353. 
Sobieski, John, portrait by Des- 

portes, 302. 
Sod4)ma, 209, 210. 
Soria, plunder of pictures at, 349. 
Sorbonne, 20, n. 
Soult (see Duke of Dalmatia). 
Spetgiwletto, 102. 
Spagnuolo, Giovanni, 45. 
SjMffuuofo, dei Pesei, (Herrera 

el m.,) 115. 
Spaniards, arms and seat on. 

horseback as ccnnpared with 

Moors, 28, 29, n. 
Spanish art, character of, 2, 3, 

21, 88, 39, 40, 
Spoleto, (Giovanni Spagnuolo,) 

46. 
Stamina, Gerardo, 25. 
Stella, Jacques, 257. 
Stirling, Mr., of Eeir, v. 
Stirrup, Moorish, 28. 
Stoihard, 300. 

Sturm, or Slurmio, Ferdnd., 6Q. 
Subleyras, Pierre, 302. 
^Sutherland, Duke of, (Janet^ 

230. (Murillo) 171, 183. 

( Velasquez,) 159. (Zurbaran,) 

131. 



T. 

Tacca, Pedro, statue of Philip 

IV., 146. 
Talavera, (J, de Toledo,) 182. 
Taraval, Ilugues, 310. 
Tarragona, works of art collected 

at, 349. 
TatHiroM, Lazzaro, 88. 
Technical rules of art, 267, and 

n. 
TeUier, Jean le, 257« 
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Tenters, relation to Greuze, 823. 
Resemblance to Velasqu€Z,15d, 
192. 

Tenorio, Archbishop, 33, 37. 

Teruel, pictures rescued, 849. 
(Jimenez,) 95. {Rahiella,) 
218. 

Theoiocopuli, Domenko, {el 
Greco,) 80—83. 

Thomar, (Gallegos,) 37. 

Thorpe, William, 21, n. 

Tkulden, Theodore van, 228, n. 

Tibaldi, Peregrino, 91. 

Tintoret, his resemblance to Roe- 
Icbs, 107, and n., 109. 

Titian, his xisit to Spain, 60 
— 61. Pictures in the Escu- 
rial and at Madrid, 87, and n. 
Last Supper. 79, 353. 

Tvhar, Alonso Miguel de, 173, 
210. 

Toledo, Defective information as 
to pictures collected at, 360. 
Carmen, (Arias,) 133. Casa 
del Ayuntamiento, (el Greco,) 
83. Cathedral, (Jvaii Alfon, 
and old pictures,) 33. (Ber- 
mgu€te,) 49. (Bias del Pra- 
do,) 84. (Cano,) 117. (Ca- 
rahajal,) 80. (Coraontes,) 36. 
(El Greco,) 81. (Luis de 
Velasco,) 84. Sn. Juan de 
los Reyes, (Rincon,) 35, 
and n. la Reyna, (el Greco,) 
82. S'°. Tome, (el Greco,) 
82. 

Toledo, Juan e^e, 132. 
•Tomline, Mr., (Murillo,) 171. 

Toro, convents of, 351. 

Torrente, Ramon, 60. 

Tort, Guiller, 60. 

Toussaint DuhreniJ, 230. 

Transubstantiation, 203, 204^ n. 

Trastamara, Henry of, 29, n. 

Tribunal, Sala del^ in the Al 
hambra, 26. 

TrisUin, Luis, 85. 

Troy, Francois, de, 284. 

Troy, Jean Fran^ou dey 2S4. 



T>-oy, Nicolas de, 284. 
Type in sacred figures, 78, n. 



U. 

Urban VIII., 20, 144, and n. 
Uihina, Archbishop, (Murillo,) 

163. 
Urgcl, Seo de, pictures at, 348. 
Utrecht, Christobal of, 66. 
Urzangui, 95, 



T. 

Vaga, Perin del, supposed mas- 
ter of Vargas, 67. 

Valdeiglesias, (Correa,) 73. 

Valdes Leal, Juan de, 197,198. 

Valencia, school of, v. Pro- 
vincial museum, 350. Car- 
melites, (£«p<«o*a,) 101. Car- 
tuxa, (Cano,) 118>. Cathe- 
dral, (Fr. de Neapoli and Are- 
gio,) 47. (Joanes,) 71. Co- 
legio del Corpus, (Joanes,) 72. 
(Ribalta,) 100. Sn. Juan del 
Mercado, (Palomino,) 207. 
Orrenfe, 98. Pontons, 98. 
Sn. Miguel de los Reyes, (Ri- 
halia,) 101. N. S. de los 
desamparados, (Palomino^ 
207. Conde de Parcent, 
(Joanes,) '72, S'*. Tecla 
(liJspinosa,) 101. 

Valentin, Mdise le, 258. 

V-alladolid, provincial museum, 
850. Convent of Sn. Pablo, 
iCerezo,) 201. (Juni,) 92. 
(Zurhaixtn!) 130. 

Vandyck, influence on Moya, 
126, 127. 

Van Eyck, John, 225, 226. 

VanXoo, Carle, 301, 308. 

VanloOf Charles Amadie, 309. 

VarUoo, Jean B., 308. 

Vanloo, X^ouis, 308. 

VanJoo, Louis Michel, 809; andn. 
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Varffot, Luu tU, 20, 67, 70. 

Vann, Quintin, 232. 

V€uq%teZt AlonsOf 105, 112. 

Velazquez de Silva, Diego, 111, 
112, 113, 117, 139—161. 
Marries Jnana Facheco, 113, 
189. Mode of study, 140. 
Early style, 140. Visits Italy, 
143, 147, 148. Character of 
portraits, 154. Analogy with 
the English school, 154. Me- 
thod of painting, 155, n. 
Only to be studied at Madrid, 
150. Price given for a pic- 
ture in 1847, viii. His land- 
scapes, 176. Application of 
his name to pictures, 142, 
180, n. Besembhmce to Te- 
niers, 153, 192. 

Veniuf, Otho, 45. 

Vera Caheza de VaA:a, Don 
Francisco, 97. 

Verdier, Frangois, 278. 

Yerdegris, use of, as a dryer, 
blackens shadows, 107, n. 

Vemet, CarU, 312, 314, 342. 

Ve^'net, Claitde Joseph, 311 — 
314. 

Vern£t, "Horace, 311, 312, and 
n., 314. 

Vei'07\Aiei Paid, 266, 267. 

Verrioy 293. 

Versailles, its spirit and charac- 
ter, 268. {fion Boullongne^ 
283. (Coyjiel,) 282. (La- 
fosse,) 286. 

Vicente, BartolomS, 97. 

Vien, Joseph^ 326. 

Vienna, Belvedere (A.S. Coello,) 
353. Esterhazy Palace, (Ca- 
no,) 125. (Carducho,) 90. 
(Can-e^o,) 201. (Cerezo,) 
202. (3/oya,)127. (Mwrillo,) 
179. (Orrenie,) 98. {Pa- 
checo,) 112. (Pereda,) 183. 
(Vargas,) 68. (VHadonuU,) 
212. (Zurbaran,) 131. Lich- 
tenstein Palace, {Le Valen- 
tin,) 259. 



Vigamv, Felipe de, 33. 

Vigila', 22. 

Vignon, Claude, 259. 

ViladomeU, Antonio, 212. 

Villavicencio, Pedro Nuftez de, 
173, 174, 195. 

Villegas de Mamwlejo, Pedro, 
106. 

Villencuve, near Avignon, (A". 
Reni,) 226. 

Villoldo, Alvar Perez de, 34. 

Vincennes, (J. Cousin,) 229. 
(Dorigni,) 281. 

Vincent Ferrer, St., 17, n. 

Virgin, Immaculate conception 
of, 14, n. Not taught to read, 
15. Prerogatives of, 20, n. 
Her dress, 13. Her feet not 
usually shown, 14. Instance 
to the contrary, 103. Mi- 
racle in aid of a painter, 17. 

Visions, authority of, 18. 

Vivien, Joseph, 302. 

Vos, Martin de, 12. 

Vouet, Aifbin, 260. 

Vouet, Claude, 260. 

Vouet, Simon, 231. 

Vriendt, De, {Floris,) 63. 



W. 

Wallis,'Mr., imported a Eoelas, 
109. 
•Warwick Castle, (Mtcrillo,) 
186. 
Watteau, Anioine, 297, 300. 
•Wellington, Duke of, (Velaz- 
quez,) 141, 160. 
•Wells, Mr., (Greuze,) 326. (Mu- 

rillo,) 184. 
Westminster, Petrus deHispani& 
worked there, 24. 
•Westminster, Marquis <^ (see 
Grosvenor Gallery). 
Wilkie on Velasquez, 151— 
155. On relative merits of 
Vela^uez and Murillo, 188, 
190. On WaUeau, 299. 
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Waie, (engraver), 291, 302. 
Y^illiams, Mr., of Seville^ (Ca- 
no,) 125. {Mwrilloy) 163, 
175, 176, 178, and n., 186, 
186. (Roelas,) 109. 
*Wmdlestone (see Sir W. Eden). 
•Windstf, (Largiliare,) 289. 

(P. Mfignard,) 272. 
*Wobum, (JaTiet,) 280. {More,) 
66. (Poussin,) 252. {Velaz- 
quez,) 160. 
•Worksop, (PatTMsntier,) 290. 
Worms, Edict of, i, n. 



X. 

Xerez, Cartaxa,(Zi«r6ar(»n,) 1 28, 

130. 
Ximenes, 219. 



Y. 

YcuSiez, Fet'nando, 54. 
Yepes, Tristan, 85. 



Z. 



Zahelo, Juan, 215. 

ZanU>rano, Jiian Luis, 105. 

Zamora, disappearance of works 
of art at, 351. 

Zarate, Don Antonio GHlde, 343. 

Zv/ccaro, 180, n. 

Zuccaro, FedeHgo, 89. 

Zufiiga, Manuel de, Conde de 
Monterey, 103. 

Zv^rbara/n^ Francisco, 1 27—1 31. 
His Carthusians, 21. His 
drapery, 42. Great picture 
formerly in S***. Tomas, 42, 
128. 
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A BAPTZSMCAXi 0|t MASBZAOfi OZFT. 



NOW READY, 

In One Vclwme, royal Bt^o, doth^ morocco, or veHum, 

THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER, 

ILLU MINATED 

WITH 

ORNAMENTAL BORDERS, INITIALS, AND TITLES 
IN COLOURS AND GOLD, 

From DRsroNS by OWEN JONES, Architect, 

AWD 

l^uttortcal J|Utt0trattot» from t^e <J^Ur |Ba»tn*0. 

CABBFULLT DRAWN FROM THE 0RI0IKAL8 BY GBORGB SCHARF, JUB., 
UNDER THE SUPBRIBTBBDENOB OF LEWIS ORFBBR. 



Op the various Works which are capable of Pictorial Deco- 
ration and Illustration, none seem more appropriately 
adapted for that object than the Book op Common Pbaybe. 

The Embellishments of the present Edition consist of — 

I. ^Nearly Theee Hundbbd Ornamental Bosdebs, 

Scrolls, Foliage, Head-pieces, and Vignettes ; and about 
Seven Hundred different Initials. 

II. — Eight Illuminated Titles, Designed by Owiar 
Jones. 

III. Four Illustrations of the Ceremonies op the 

Church, Designed by J. C. Horsley. 

\Continued* 



TUB ILLUMINATED PRATRR BOOK. 



IV. — FoBTY Historical Enqravinos, to illustrate the. 
Gospels, from the works of Raphael and the early Masters 
of the Italian School, with some few deriyed from modem 
(German Masters. 



OHRIUT d SNTRY INTO JERUSALEM 

ST. JOHN IN THS WILDERNESS 

CHRISTMAS DAT — THE NATIVITY 

STONING OF ST. STEPHEN . 

ST. JOHN THE EVANGELIST 

FLIGHT INTO EGYPT . 

ADORATION OF THE MAGI . 

INFANT JESUS IN THE TEMPLE 

CHRIST HEALING THE BLIND 

MARY MAGDALEN 

JUDAS RECEIVING THE MONEY 

THE LAST SUPPER 

CHRIST BEFORE PILATE 

GOOD FRIDAY — THE ORUCIFIXION 

GOOD FRIDAY — CHRIST BEARING THE 

THE ENTOMBMENT 

EASTER DAY — THE RESURRECTION 

THE GOOD SHEPHERD 

DAY OF PENTECOST 

THE ASCENSION 

MIRACULOUS DRAUGHT OF FISHES 

THE widow's son OF NAIN 

TRIBUTE MONEY 

THE RAISING OF JAIRUS'S DAUGHTER 

ST. ANDREW .... 

ST. THOMAS'S INCREDULITY 

ST. PAUL .... 

CONVERSION OF ST. PAUL . 

PRESENTATION IN THE TEMPLE . 

ANNUNCIATION OF THE VIRGIN . 

ST. MARK 

ST. PETER 

ST. BARTHOLOMEW 

ST. MATTHEW . 

ST. MICHAEL 

ST. LUKE . 

ST. SIMON AND ST. JUDE 



CROSS 



Ang,d(iFiesole. 

Overbech. 

Raphael. 

Mapliael. 

Bjaphael. 

Ang.da Fiegole, 

Maphael 

Ovei^>€ck, 

Pousnn. 

Raphael, 

Ang, da Fiesole, 

Raphael. 

Overbeck. 

Raphael. 

Raphael. 

Raplioel. 

Rapfuiel. 

Overbeck. 

Raphael. 

RaphaeL 

Raphael. 

Overbeck. 

Naeke. 

Overbeck. 

Raphael. 

Raphael. 

RaphaeL 

Raphael. 

Fra Rartolomeo. 

Raphael. 

Fra Bartolomeo. 

Raphad. 

Rapha>el. 

Raphael. 

Raphael. 

Overbeck. 

Raphael. 



JOHN MtJfiBAT, ALBBMABLE STREET. 



THE 



HANDBOOK ADVERTISER, 1847, 

Printed for the conyerienee of tUose desirous of communidating 
Information of interest to Traye^lers, and inserted in all the yarious 
Handbooks, issued bet\veen Mry and NoTember in each year. 

The Annual Cirf'ulaiion is 12,000 Copies, 

Adyertisements phould be receiyed not later than the end of 
March; the Editor is not responsible for any statements roade in 
them. 



SbtfiJit nl Cl^iurjtetf : 



7or Eight Lines . . • 
Eveiy line addition: J . 
Half a Coliunn . . . 
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8 6 

9 

12 



A Column, or Hal^page 
An entire Page . • • 
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Bovu»eKx . 

TOVBS . . 

Bixnt . . 
"EUovwn . . 

BELQ 

BOMX . . 
BaVMKI • . 

FxLAXxioBr 



FRANCE. 

Mi rridcw's Reading Roonu, 
Gi«nd Hotel de L*Univ«n, 
Potel de la Tete Noire, . . 
<irai.d Hotel de L'UiuTen, 
Gr md Hotel d'Asffleterre, . 



Page. 



34 
11 
11 
13 
91 



Cot oasis 

n 

Mririoa 



M^Tmca . 

Hkuobvkg 
Fbibvbo . 



Mil ^y . . 

FL.*Rncs . 
LxwoaH 4 

NkfLM . . 



lUM AND GERMANY. 
Sctimiti'e Groldea 6tar Hotel, . . 26 
Eeckhout, Lacetnaker ... .11 
Taochi'a Glaaa Warehouse, . • • 
Bing'i Fancy Warehouse, ... 7 
Scbepdcr's General Show Booms, 23 

. 24 
. 2S 
. 34 
8 
. 94 
. 9 



Pfaff's Silk Warehouse, • . 
BocUer's Faocy Magasines, * 
Krebe' Cigar Warehouse, • . 
£au dc C«]0gli«.-^ari]i», . . 
„ „ ZaaoU, ♦ 

Steigerwald's Glass Rooms, . 
Hermann's Magazine of Fine Alt «, 10 
Heiainger's Furniture Warehouse, 16 

Schrceder's Hotel, U 

Foehrenhadi's Hotel, .... 13 

ITALY. 

Grand Royal Hotel, IT 

Biaachini's Moeaie Ornaments, . 10 

Mioali'tMvblo Depot, . . . . U 

Signor Albites, Teadier, . « • It 



THE EAST. 

Atbbkb . Hotel d'Angleterre, . • . 
CoMsvAmmropui Hotel d'Aagleterre, . 
Malta . . Muir'Bliibnhnr and Agency, 



. 11 

. n 

. 15 






ENGLAND. 
Dornn . . HtAyer's London Hotel, . . . . M 
LoNOOii . List of CMtem Duties, . . . . S 
Custom House Agents, M'Cracken, 4 
„ „ Chtonery,- 18 

„ n Goddard, 96 

„ M Holland, 29 

Unitt Bank.— Ciicular Notes, . H 
Loe's Haadbook and Guide Depot, 91 
Sauador's Geographical Catalogue, 81 
Chapauka ft Hall's List of Books, 99 
Humy's List of Books, 30,89,98,86 
Blaok'a List oTGuide Books ft Map8,90 
iraiiaias ftNorgate,GenaaaBooks49 
Lambert*! Works on Needlework, 16 
yarious Books, . . 11,19,99,97 
AtheamuaJkrainal of Literaturefte. 91 
„ Biber^UstofEagUshChnrehes, 28 

Oaroaa • Spien ft Boa's Faacy Wareiaonso, 93 
Raxma.'ib Histoeks* Boyal Hotel, .... IS 
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fKx. Mvxofi'i llraMaot fUfurtiitt. 



LIST OF DUTIES 

Payable in London on Works of Art, Curiosities, &c., from the 
Coatiaeott aeoording to the New Tariff, June 26Ui« 1S46. 

There ie an addition <if 6 per cent. &n thoee Dutiee not alitred by the New Tariff. 
The following are all FB.EE OF ^TTTT. 



Cattle, and all Living Animals. 
AaATBt and Cornblianb, not being 

■etnorovifi. 
Bboneb Work! of Art. 
BOLLtoK, Coins and Medals of all 

kinds, and battered Plate. 
Casts of Busts, Statues, or Figures. 
CoTTOM Manufactures, no< being arti- 
cles wholly or in part made up. 
DiAMOMiM and other Precious Stonesy 

not set* 
Flower Roots. 
Furs and Skins, no^ made up. 
Linen Manufactures, not being artides 

wholly or id part made up. 
Lat Figures bdonging to British Artists, 

intended for their own use. 
Magna Grkcia Ware, and Antique 

Earthen Vases, &c. 



BiANtrs^nms. 

Maps and Charts, or parts thereof, 
plain or coloured. 

MiNBRAj:. Water. 

Models of Cork and Wood. 

Olitb Oil. 

Plants and Trees, alive. 

Pic tORES, Sketches, Drawings, or Sculp- 
ture, on a declaration by the Proprietor 
(being a British Suli^ect) that they 
are of his or her pei&rmance, and 
not intended for sale. 

Sbbos, Garden, Forest, frc. 

Spbcimbns of Natural Hiatoty Mine- 
rals, Fossils, and Ores. 

Sulphur Impressions or Casts. 

Telescopes. 

Vasbs, Ancient, not of Stone or Wood. 



On the followlBg the ORij la 10 per cent, ad wale 

Agates, or COmslians, cut, manufiu;- 

tured, or set 
Bbads, Coral, Mock Pearl, and others. 
Brass and Bronze Manufkctures "ndt 

being works of Art, suoh as Inkstands, 

Candelabra,, and Arflcfes of Furni- 
ture. 
Broqaoe of Gold and Silver. 
Carriages of all sorts. 
Cashmere Shawls, and other Articles 

and Manufactures of Goat's Wool. 
CaTlinos (Tiolin, Harp Strings, Jbc.) 

whether plidn or silver Strings. 
China, or Poredain Wire, painted or 

plain, gUt or onMBMaisd, and Eartben- 



Eotptian AntiqmtieSy Nubian Spears, 
^c. 

Frames for Rctores, dec 

Furniture. 

Furs and Srins, all AiUdes made ap. 
. Japanned and Laoqaered Ware. 

Jrwkllbrt. 

Lace, viz.-.ThfeaA Lace, also Laee 
made by the hind, oomttoiily called 
OHshion or Pillow Lace, whettier ^ 
Linen, Cotton, or Silken ThrMd. 

Linbn Articles, wholly or in part 
made up. 

Mosaic Work, small OrxuunenU for 
Jewellery. 

Musical InatninieBU. 

Pbrfumrrt. 

ScAOLioLA Tables. 

Spa Ware. 

St BEL and Iron Marndkctves. 

TlLRS. 

Tots. 
! Turnery. 

Woollen Articles, Whofay or in part 
made up. 

Plate, Gold, Silver, gilt or ungflt, in aadition to 10 per e«aty is liabla to 

Is. 6dt ^ef 02. Stamp Dnty. 



C LOOKS and Watcsbs (must have 

Maker's name, both on lace and on 

works.) 
Colours for Painters, if manufactuted, 

and Crayons. 
Copper Plates engraved, and Copper 

Mannfactures. 
Cotton Articles, wheify oir in part 



Mt* Muxtntfi ^ittMuttk VOfMnti^. 



ZiZST OF OUTZfiS, (eontiaiMd.) £ : d» 

AiUkBAfTXSf Seulvtura of ^ m..^*^ ....*. tbe owt. S 

AvcuTOTTM the lb. J 

AKauBBUsADx Watejl (forth* Bottles, smWikb) .^...•.««..... the gal. 1 10 4 

Books, of Editions printed prior to 1801 the cwt. 1 

i, in or since 1801, ia Fowign ItMog 

Languages.., ditto S 10 

„ in the Dead Languages, or in the English 

Language, printed out of En^andia 

or since 1801 ^ ^ ditto 5 

(M.B. Pixmttd Sditioas of Esgliah Worka, of which the Copyright exiats in 
Xnylml, totsUy prohibited since lei April, 1843.} 
Books, English, printed in England (unless declared that no Excise 

Drawhanc was receiTed on Exportation) the lb. 8 

Boovs, Ladies* untrimmed ....« the dos. pair 9 $ ^ 

ft j^ieQ s vStc^ «••«•••.•«••«••«•••«•«•«••«••• ••y.M**. •,«.*••••'••• •^••*r ditto 0, iv 

Shoks, ditto ditto « ditto 7 

„ Ladies* ditto ^ ^ ditto 4 6 

Cakbob Csr erery inoo Tslno 5 

CiOAKs and Tobacoo, manufactured (8 lbs. only allowed for pas- 

aenger'a ba^age) * >*.••,««• -...« ». the lb. 9 

Tobacco, unmanufactured ^, « ditto 8 

(N.B. TTmnantifeclnKd Tobecco emnot be imported in leee Qoandtythsm 
800 lbe.,or C^ais 100 Ibe {a a PadLage; bat HDUJI qvumtitiea aoe admitted for 
Prirate Uae am declaration and payment of a Fine or la. 6d. per lb. in addition 
to the DatrO 

CojrvKB, Mooha, and other Foreign Coffee «.... the lb. 

M from British Possessions ditto 4 

Conrs, of Copper Aecwt. 10 

CoKVBCTioBABT, Sweetmeats, and Suooades « the lb. 6 

ComsfAipi and LxttOBUKs (foe Bottles, see 1fi«9) ^ the gal. 1 10 4 

£av DB CoLooKB, in Flasks ^,*,^ ..theflasH 10 

(N.B. If other than the ordinary TlaakaSOi. 4d. the Gallon and the Bottle thity.) 

EVBBoiDXBT and NBBi>x.stroBK .« .^.... for every £UiO Talvo 

Flowbrs, Artificial, of Silk ditto 

GXhASs, FliBfr orCut, coloured and Fancy Ornamental GlasSj of what- 
ever kind (after the 5th October,' 1 846) tlie lb. 

GirAsa, White Flint Bottles, not cut or ornamenied ditto 

„ Wine Olassee, Tvn^blers, and all othor White FUat-Glass 

Goods, not cut nor ornamented «. the lb. 

GXiOYBS, Leather (^oklecs than 100 doxen pairs can be imported is 

one package) , the dos. pair 

Maccabohi and Ybbmicbx.!.! .^. the lb. 

Maxalb, manufactured ..^ the cwt 

Mosaic work and Sculptured Stone the Wa 

Kaplbs Soap • the cwt. 

Olitbs the gal. 

Paimtinos on Glass, or Figured Glass the superficial /oot 

Papxb-hakoxbos, Flock Paper, and Paper printed, painted, or 

stained «. «. the square yard 

Pictubbb each 

„ and further „...„ the square foot 

„ being 200 square feet and upwards ^,,..,.. each 

FxiHTB and Pba wings, plain pr coloured, single ditto 

„ bound or sewn the dos. 

SaItbagbs ~ the lb. 

Silk, MiLLiKBBT,)Turbans or Caps ,, each 

„ „ Hats or Bonnets ditto 

„ „ Dresses , «.... ditto 

I, HANOniGS, and oUier Manufactures of Silk .......for every £100 value 

,, Vblvbts, plain or figured the lb. 

f, „ Articles thereof ditto 

Stohx from Malta ~.... the ton 

Tba • »• • • • ..M.... the lb. 

WiNB in Casks, all tjctpi Cape Wine - ^egal. 

„ in Bottles, „ ditto 

„ andAirther on theBotUes Hmowrtm 

Spirits in Casks (no Cask can be imported of less contents than 

Twenty Gallons) the gal. ^15 

Spirits in Bottles (the additional Duty on the Bottles, as on Wine Bottles.) 
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JKx. iKttrrsii'tf SsnMoiift Wsvtttiitr. 



MESSRS. J. & R. MCCRACKEN, 

7 OLD JEWRY, LONDON, 
AGENTS BY APPOIlTTMEIf T TO THJE ROYAL ACADKHY, 

AND 

AgtnU generaUif fw the ^§eepti0n and Shipmeui of Works of Art, Baffff4Mg€, I'c, 

To aid From AU Parts of the World. 

Rbtorn their tinoere aeknowledgmentt to the Nohility and Gentry for the 
liberal patronage hitherto conferred on them. They hope by the moderation 
of their Charges, and their unremitting care in passing through the Custom- 
BOXJ8B Property confided to them, to merit a continuance of the favours 
they hare heretofore enjoyed. Their establishment comprist s dry and spacious 
Warehouses, wheie Works of Art and all descriptions of Property can be kept 
during the Owner's absence, at most moderate rates of rent. 

J. and B. M^C. undertake to execute Commissions, for ihe purchase of 
Pictures, Statuary in Mai hie and Alabaster, Bronzes, &c., being in direct cor- 
respondence with Artists, Agents, and Bankers, throughout tiie Continent 

British Artists resident abroad, having occasion to St«nd home their 
Works for Exhibition, or to be passed by the Academy, will find it advan- 
taffeous to address them to the care of Messrs. J. and R. M^C, whose Ap- 
pointment enables them to offer erery £eicility. 

Parties farouring J. and B. M^'C* with Consignments, are requested to be 
particular in having the BUli of Lading sent to them direct by Post, and also 
to forward their Keys with the Packages, as all Goods must be examined 
immediately on arrival. 

J. and B. M<=C. keep Lachrymffi Christi and Marsala Wines of first 
quality, and are the Sole Agentf> in London to Messrs. S. Stock and Co., 
Wine Merchants, of No. 56 Bue Basse du Bempart, Paris. 

THBIB PRINCIPAL CORBJESPoJn)ENTS ARB: 

At Ca&ais ....M.. Messrs. Chartisb, MoRr, & Voots. 

BouLOSKX S. If. Messrs. Chab9xkr, Mort, & Voous. 

j> _ /Mr. M. Chekux, Packer, Rue Croix Petits Champs, No. 28. 

• I'Messrs. S. Stock & Co., Wine Merchants, 56 Rue Basse duBrempart 

Hatbx Mr. A. CuAUMOMT, Mr. Thomas TiLYi.oa, Messrs. P .DavoT, & Co. 

%M . ...» • •• /Messrs. Horack Bouchet & Co. 
MARsmiiBs \Messn. r»ocHi»R & Gwilabrrt. 

BAOKRRf S DR Bl-) ^ , 

ooRRX, (Hautes > AiMB Gbbvzbt, Marble Works. 
' Pyr^ntes) J , 

BoRDBAUx AiMx GBRt7ZBi*, 44 AII£es de Toumy. 

NicB ^ Mr. JosEP a Natta, British Consulate. 

Gbkoa Messrs. Gi ess & Co. ; Mr. A. G. Barchi, British yiee-Con8i:late. 

MiXiAN Messrs. BrFPET & Beruto, Piazzale di S. Sepolero, No. 3176. 

Carrara • Mr. Vikcenzo Litt, Sculptor. 

/Messrs. W. Macbxab 8c Co. 
Messrs. G. H. Gowbr & Co. 
Messrs. Petbr Sbmn 8c Co. 

Messrs. Giaco. Micax.i Sc Figo., Sculptors in Alabaster sad Marble. 
Messrs. Hriidbrbom Bbothbrs. 
Mr. M. RiSTORi. 
Mr. Joseph Gvako. 
Mr. Herri Dimx. 

VMessrs. Dblx.a VALtx Brothbbs, Artists in Sca^liola. 
pi f Mr. Fers. Pbybrada, Albergo deirUssaro. 

"••* — "••• \ Messrs. Huoitet 8c Van Lnrr, Sculptors in Alabaster & Marble. 

«--^_„__ /Messrs. £MMle.FENZi 8c Co. 

rioBBBCE \Mes8rs. Piovobn Sc Frergk. 



LB6B0RH.». 



jKr. MwctM^^if ftKiMiufi 9»ttimc. 



F1.0KXKCX 



ROKB 



MESSRS. J. ft R. McCRACKEN—AGENTS, r<7o»ft'»«0ii;. 

/Menrs. Maauat & Paxbvham. 

Mr. OAKffo. BiAVCRiiix, Mosaic Woiik*r, opposite tho Cappella 
de' Medici. 

MeBsn. LuiGi Piacxvti 8e F1OX.1. 

Mr. Ox A CO. SALYsm. 

Mr. J. TovoK. 

FUi. Packtti, Picture-frame Maken, Via del Palagio. 
VMeasrs. Nxsti Ciakdi tc Co. 

ToLTBBRA Sig. Ono. Callaj, and Sig. Givs». Chsrxcx. 

B0X.0GNA Mr. Flavio Pe&otti, British Vice-consul. 

Ancoxa » Messrs. Mooxx, Mxxx<.x.XT & Co. 

' Messrs. Fxbxborn & Co. Messrs. Toxloxia & Co. 

Messrs. Macbban & Co. Mr. Carlo Txxbbi. 

Messrs. Plowdbn, Cholmelbt, & Co. 

Messrs. MaqQat, Paxxxvak & Smtth. 

Mr. Lvioi BxAKCHixx, at the English College. 
CxtitaVxcchxa.... Mr. T. Axata. Mr. J. T. Lows, J unr., British Vice Consul. 

NAPikxa Messrs. Igovldwi & Co. Matsii. Cvmmvvo, WOO0, & Co. 

PAi.x«ifo MesMW. Bxowx, Pxaxcx* ft Co. 

MxssiXA Messrs. Caili.xx & Co. 

I Mr. FsxDix AXD DiMXCH, No. 69, Strada Teatro, Valletta, 
Sculptor in Malta 8t<>ne. 
Messrs. Jamxs Solbx &'Co., ditto. 
Mr. Paolo Dxcaxdia, ditto. 

Mr. Emaxuxx. Zaxlmit. 
Mr. N. J. AsPiXALL. 

AX.XXAXPXIA Messrs. Bxig^s & Co. 

CoxsTAXYixopXiX ... Messrs. Cb axlxs Haxsox& Co., and Nxvxv Kxxx, Black, Bt Co. 

Smtxxa Messrs. Haxsox & Co. 

Bxtrout Messrs. C. RoamERBX & Co. 

Athkxb Messrs. O. Mxtivxxx & Co. 

VxxicB Messrs. Holkx & Co. ; Messrs. Fxftmxx ScfnB&ur. 

TxxBSTB .» Messrs. Gboxob Moorb & Co. 

OsTBMD Mr. F. A. Bellekochb; Messrs. Bach ft Co. 

BrussbXiS Mr. John Gibbs, Director of the Electric Telegraph. 

AxTxrxxr ...«••« Ifessrs. S. A. L&yiko & Co., March6 de Zelaml, No. 2i49. 

{Mr. A. S. PxESTOX. 
Messrs. S. A. Letixo & Co. 
Messrs. COOXAM, BoRtfC, & PhILLIT^X. 
Messrs. L. Matxr & Co. 

CoLOOXK Mr. J. M. Faxxxa, vi»4-TU la Pla^ JttUers. 

Maybxcx Mr. Joseph Thuouet. 

(Mr. P. A. Taccbx's Snccaasoxa, Glass MsawlMftaTar, fteil P 17. 
Madame Veuye J. IL Stj^bbbi* Zeil D 211. 
Messrs. Bix0 Bxovhbbs ft Co., Zeil-D S14. 
Maxhkim Mr. Dixk£;.8Pxil; Messrs. Etssxb ft Glavs. 

(Mr. J. M. DE HerkaXX, Printseller. 
Messrs. Mat & Wxdmatxr, Printsellers. 
Mr. F. Stxioxxxtald^ Glass Manufacturer. 
Messrs. L. Nxqrioli & Co. 
v,..,««-w /Mr. F. Steiobrwald. Glass Manufacturer. 

j^iasxNGXX tMessrs. J. Bbromarx & Co. 

Ratxsbox ....J, Mr.AvoysTx Koch. 

Baslb .'...». Messrs. Jbav Pxxiswxrk ft Fiuk 

Bxxxx Mr. AuousTE Buesche; Mr. Albxxt Truxft. 

GxxxTA Mr. B. Ritzchbl, Urand Quai. . 

IXTBXLACXBX Mt. J. WtDBR. 

Orxndblwald Mr. S. Rotxachxr, Fils. 

Hamburg m..... Messrs. Schaax & Clauss; Mr. C. B. Axvolb. 

Praoux Mr. W. Hophaxx, Glaas Manufacturer, Kleiuen Ring, No. 456. 

r^.,...« /Mr. W. HoFMAXN, Glass Mauu&cturer; Mr. Caxl Kxoll, 

CARLSBAD I ^^ Lion Blanc. 

ViMHTA «. .*. Mr. W. Hot KAvv, OlMi M*»nflw!iaH»r;iti» IiigMk, Ifo. 7m. 

BXRLXH , 

liXKSDxx « \Madame H xlbx A Wolbsohx, SchSMeigasse, No. 6. 



6 jHr* fffiirtaify ftstMook nhtxtUkt. 



FRANKFORT O. M. 



P. A. TACCHrS SUCCESSORS, 

LATE FRANCIS STEIGERWALD, 

ZEIL D, No. 17, 

p. A. TACCHI'S SUCCESSORS beg to acquaint the Public, that they 
have become the PurohaBert of Mr. F. Steioerwald's Establishment in 
thii Town, for the Sale of Bohemian Fancy Cut Glass and Crystals. 

They have always an extensive and chciee Assortment of the newest and 
most Elegant Patterns of 

ORKAHENTAli CUT, ENGRAVED, GILT, AND PAHTTBD GLASS, 

Both White and Coloured, in Dessert Services, Chandeliers, Articles for the 
I'able and Toilet, and every possible variety of objects kt this beautiful 
braneh of manii&ctiQre. They solicit, and will endeavour to merit, a con- 
tinuance of the favours «f- the Public, which the late well-known House 
enjoyed in an eminent degree during a considerable number of years. 

P. A. T%ccBi*s Successors have Branch Establishments during 
the season at 

WIESBADEN AND EMS, 

where will always be found Sdections of the newest Articles from their 
principal Establishment 



^^^■^^wM*^M»*»<^iv»*^»^^ w^^»^ 



Their Agents- In Engknd^ ts whom they undertake to forward pivehases 
made of them, are Messrs. J. and R. M^Cracken, 7 Old Jewry, London. 



fb. ftaacai^i ||nM«dt 9M*rttttfr. 



FftAWKrORT O. M. 



BING BROTHERS, 







Z^IL, No. 212; OPP0filT£ THE HOTXt DB RtT8Sl£, 

^anttfactovs of Articles in %t&^^ ?|ovn, 

DEPOT OF DRESDEN CHINA. 

COPY OF THE STATUE OF ARIADNE, 

All IrindB. of Parisian Fancy Articles. 



Mbbsks. BINO Brothers beg respectfully to invite the Pablie to Yisit 
their Establishment, where they have always on show, and for sale, a most 
extensive Assortment of Articles in Stag's Horn, of their own manufacture ; 
consisting of Brooches, Ear-rings, Bracelets, Feii and Pencil-holders, Seals, 
Inkstands, Watch-stands, Snuff-boxes, Cigar-boxes, Whips, Walking-sticks, 
Knives, Card-cases, and every description of article for the Writing and 
Work Table, besides Vases and other ornamental objects too various to be 
here enumerated. 

Messrs. BING have also the finest Copies, both in Biscuit-china and 
Bronze, of the Statue of Ariadne, the Chef-d'oeuvre of the Sculptor Dan- 
KECKER, of which the original is in Bethmsn's Museum at Frankfort O. M. 

Messrs. BING have likewise the Sole Dep6t in Frankfort of the 
Porcelain of th^ Royal Manufactory of Dresden; and at their Establishment 
may be seen the most splendid assortment of Figures after the Ancient 
Models, ornamented with Lace-work of the most extraordinary fineness; 
likewise Dinner, Dessert, and Tea Services; Plates, Vases, Candelabras, 
Baskets, &c. &c. in the Antique Style, ornamented with flowers in relief, and 
the finest paintings. 

Besides the above-named objects, they have tt superb assortment of 
Clocks, Bronzes, Porcelain, and other Fancy Objects, the productions of 
Germany, France, and England. 

I>ep6l (/the tfetitahle Euu de Colette rfJeon Maiia Farina of Cologne. 

iir Their Agents in Londoa axe J. end K' M^CaAtKSN, 7 Old Jewry. 
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eouecNc o. imiiii. 



JOHN MAEU FARINA, 

OPPOSITE THE JULICH'S PLACE, 

PURVETOR TO HER HAJX8TT QUEEN VICTORIA* TO HIS MAJESTY THE 

KINQ OF PRUSSIA, ETC. 

OT THE 

OILT GEinilE EiV DE COLOGIE. 



The frequency of mittakee, which are sometimes accidental, but for the most 
part the result of deception practised by interested individuals, induces me to 
request the attention of all English trayellers to the following statement : — 

Since the first establishment of my house in 1706, there has never been 
any partner in the business who did not bear the name of Farina, nor has 
the manufacture of a second and cheaper quality of Eau db Cologne ever 
been attempted. Since 1827, however, several inhabitants of Cologne have 
entered into engagements with Italians of the name of Farina, and, by 
employing that name« have succeeded to a very great extent in footing an 
inferior and spurious article upon the Public. 

In the year 1836 a Mrs. Aldenbruok established a manuiactory of Eau de 
Colope under the firm of "J. M, Farina," »t 2 Frederick Wilhelm Street; 
and, in order to render the deception more complete, carried on the business 
for some time under the firm and address of J. IC. Farina, opposite the JuUch's 
Place, No. 2. This imposition was speedily put a stop to by the interference 
of the authorities ; but Mrs. Aldenbruck has since taken a snop in the neigh- 
bourhood of my house, Unter Goldsohmidt, No. 6, and ha9 now opened 
another, in a small house near the Julieh's Place, No. ih I thereibre beg to 
inform all strangers visiting Cologne that my Establishment, w^ch has 
existed since 1706, is exactly opposite the JuUoh's Place, forming the comer 
of the two streets, Unter Goldschmidt and Oben Marspforten, F. No. 23 ; 
and, that it may be the more easily recognised, I have had the Anns of 
England and Prussia put up in front of the house. By calling the attention 
of the Public to thia notice, I hope to checl: that syatew of imposition which 
has been so long practised tow^ds foreigners, by eoaciimen, valets de place, 
and others, who receive bribes from the vendors of the many apurioua com- 
pounds sold under my n|im«. 

J. M. FARINA. 



Mt Cu9Toifi>9ousE AaimTf in London ahe 
MESSRS. J. and R. M»CRAC££N, 7 OLD JEWRY. 



fKx, ^Btttnts*' W*nMiiali mmtittt. 



MUNICH. 






FRANCIS STEIGERWALD, 

MANUFACTURER OF 

ALL KINDS OP FANCY ARTICLES AND SERVICES 

IN 

CUT, OB OENAMEWTED WITH GILDING, PAINTING, 

OR ENGRAVING, 

Begs respectfully to ^ftMnr the ^NbMcthiit his large Stock at 

MUNICH, 

THE ACKNOWLEDGE!) SEAT OF ^bM VIXB ARtS IN GERMANY, 

Is, as It httf been for oaafty* yddri^ careAill^ tupj^ied with the NEWEST 
and CHOICEST PROPUCE of his FACTORY. 

F. S. has also an Estahlitbment at Kissingev during the Season. 



Requesting his Customers and Correspondents in ENGLAND to 
continue to this Establishment the favour and confidence they have 
been pleased to bestow on his former one at FRANKFORT ON 
THE MAINE, he begs to state that Purchases or Orders will be 
transmitted on the shortest notice, and without any further trouble, 
through the medium of his Agents, Messrs. J. and R. M^Crackbn, 
No. 7 Old Jewry, London. 



=4 
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MUNICH. 



J. M. DE HERMANN, 
llGAZIIE or OBJECTS OF FIIE ABT8. 

.PICTURES, PRIIfrSi DRAWINGS, ft tlttfOORAPHS. 



v* 



J. M. DE HERMANN has always on Sale a Collection of Pietarea by 
Modem Artifta (Gorman and otbert^ of Uioi^ktunH, a«d Drawing!, £n- 
gravings, and Lithographs. The latter compritea the Collections of the 
Pinacothek, of the ^alleriea of Schleissheim and tbe Duke of Leuchtenberg 
at Munich, as well as that -of the Royal Gallery of Dresden: also the j^ 
Collection of the Works of the Old School, better known as the •' Col- 
lection of thp IVires B<^8S«r6;'* the Fieacoes hi ttfe Ctniroh Qf All- 
Saints, and generally of Whatever relates to the Fine ^ Avts. 

J. M. DE HERMANN undertakes to forward to^England all Purchases 
made at his EstaUiahraent, through liis Ageilt^^ Maasra. J. «ad R. 
M<^Cracken, 7 Old Jewry. 



O. BUNCfllNi; 

MARUFACPrURER 9F-TABtEl $jflfl LAOtEr OljllAiERTS \ 

OF ;, 

iFlocenttne jKtojlaic» 

No. 4844 VIA DE' NELLI, OPPOSITE THE ROYAL CHAPEL 

OF THE MEDICI, 

Invites th? English Nobility and 0entry to yisit his Establishment, where 
may always be seen num^roua Specimens of this celebrated and beautiful 
Manufacture^ in every description of Rare and Precfoua Stones. Orders for 
Tables and other Ornaments executed to any Design. 

M. G. Bianchini's Agenta in England are 
Messrs. J. and R. M^'Cracken, 7 Old Jewry, London. 



1 
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IS 



LECHORM. 

HIMINTHMICALIftSON, 

VIA FERDINANDA, No. 1380^ 

MaaufMitorjr of If arble» Alatetter, and 
SeaglioU Tablet, and Depdt of OtjecU of 
Fine Arts. 

Their esEtSBtiTe Show-foettit art fdYajw 
open to yuiton. 

Their Agents in England are Mennrt. J. 
and R. M'CaacKEH, 7 Old Jewry, London. 



BRWCBLLES. 

KACE DES WALLONS, No. 1. 



■ABIR VAN EECKHOUT, 

Fabrique de Dentelles de IKruxelles, 
Fleum pour application, ChilBreii et Ar- 
inoires, Malines et Valenciennes. 



ATBttIf S, Wiw Bays ^7 Bieaaer from T&ISSTS. 

HOTEL D'ANGLETERKE ; BESSON AND ELIAS 

Of&r tlM best Haiue, and the betl tituatun ; ettennv Ttewi ; ao*l airy 
saloons and teiraoei olcanliiiess; oomfbrt ind good living. Baths and Bil- 
liards. English, French, and Italian spoken. 

ELIA and TAN J fi^idi Murray's BandJbook) continue to aecmpany Travettert 

SromtKUHoteL 



aJk><M»^kateAa^^M^ 



TOURS, 

GRAND HOTBI M tUNITKBR 

AimuSTE IRAKIS 

Has the honour to inform SagUth ^hsusUeis 
that tills Hotel has beeb newly bimt, and Is 
dote to the Railway Station. 

The Apartments, large and small, are 
elegantly furnished, tbe Kitchen good, and 
the ohaiges modecate. 

The Hotel is iltted up with nwiy Bnglish 
comfort. A TabI»d'HOte at 5 o'clock. 

Smgliak Spokem. 



BLOIS. 

HOTEl DB lA TKfS NOIBE, 

KEPT lY U SEAULNKII YERNAT. 

Tliia Hetal« aeidy fitted vp, is beauti- 
fully situated, facing the River Loire, and 
elose to the Bridge. 

The Apartments, large and small, are fur* 
nished with every regard to English comfort, 
and the proprietor will fo€\ honoured by 
EagUsh patreasge. Chatrges very moderate. 

Table d'H6te at $ o'clock, and Carriages 
supplied to visit Chankborde, kc, " 



Tbisj> SniTJciif , witl^ 600 IUiMtnMtio&s» 9 vob.» 8vo, £4, 4». 

THE PBIYATE LIFE, MANNERS, CUSTOMS, &c., 

09:nU 

AfCIEIT E6TPTUIS: 

DERIYB9 FROM THE 8VCDT QF HIEROaLYFHIOS, HQMUPtVW&y FAIVTINGS, 
AND OTHER W0RK8 OF ART, STILL EXISTINa, OOMPAREO JilTVi TBE. 
ACCOUNTS OF ANCIENT AUTHORS^ 

Bt SIA GAJIDKER WILKINSOK. 

*< lBdeiis((ji|ahla ia wssweh^ AUl of Xeantini^ som^ilta in U$^ and Isgieil id the appli- 
cation of his facts and hit learning. Sir Gardner Wilkinson has at the same time treated 
his sdbjeet with the enttMriaam of Genius and the qveliiiefct of PiDetry.**— Zord Ripon'9 
Addrnt to Me M^pai SoeMy of Ltterahtrt. 

JOHN IfUBRAT, ALBEMAKLE STBEET. 



12 jHr. Mwtttti'i f|»M00i fMtttUer* 



RAMSCATE TO OSTEND. 

THS SBOBTEST EOUT& 

Th« South Ewtem K&Uway to Ramsgate, and the Harbour of Hamsgate, 
the nearest point to Oatend ; the aplendid Steam Vessels of the South Eastern 
Co. being remoTed to that Port, performing, the distance in 4^ hours, Passen- 
gers can always land at the pier, at low water, without the use of smidl boats. 

HI8C0CKS' BOTAL HOTEL, BAMS6ATE, 

VPSV XABTBliS TO HB jl VAJaSTT. 

B. Ik B. H. having added au.additioiial wing to their extensive Hotel, ooatiniie to 
ofler to the Public flf^HRSts lyartansnts, eombinal with ecoittNnj in price. Servants* 
fees charged at a fixed price. 

FRIBURC, IN BREISCAU. 



FOEHRENBJLCH'S HOTEL 

Table d'Hdte at One a/hd Five o'clock every 4ay- Refreshments 

to be had at any hour. 

The Hotel has leen newly erected by the present proprietor, on the higb 
road leading to Basel, Hollenthal, and Schaffhausen, and a4}oining the Pri- 
burg Station of the Bade j Railway, 

The Carriage Entrance -s enclosed with Gates, and is kept strictly pri- 
Yate. The Stabling and CoachheiMes «re very eKtensive, affi>rding every 
accomodation. 

The Views, in front of the Hotel, are ScUiissbUrg and the Cathedral of 
Piiburg ; at the back, the Railway Station and the train from Basel at the 
distance of twelve miles, the Rhine, also the Yogea Monntaina, and about 
fifteen small towns in Gkfinai>y# 

ir« 8.— The 8nglld^ SVeneh, mad CNrmaui layers tnkea ia« 



NAPLES. 

SIGNOR ILBITES (FfeLTCE), A MTIVE OF ROME, 

a ▼!«• S«sta Te»eaall* Bo|^ Spagmell, Tiefaio % Bt. €«iMi«» 

Bxot to inform th# NobOIty and Ckntry that, as usual, he givss Instraction in the 
Italian Language and Uterattue, through the medium of either the Ragllsh or I^xeoch 
Language.— Madame Ax.bitxs, alto a native of Rome, attends Ladies Grammatically, 
and for ConTertaiiooA.— Beteenoes may, be made to the eUef F^ireJiga Circles in Naples, 
and to the principal Bankem.' • • < 



er 



^r. Mmcss't HmMttsA VOitttiitt. 



IS 



LYONS. 



GRAND HOTEL D£ LTNITERS, 

No. 4 RUE DE BOURBON. 



MESSRS. GLOVER & VUFFRAY hate the honour to inform the 
Nobility, Gentry, and Travellers in general, that this newly constructed and 
magnificent Establishment was opened on the Ist of May, 1846. It is 
situated in the most elegant and most fashionable part of the town, close to 
the Post Office, the Steam-Boats, Diligence and Railway Offices. The 
Furniture is quite new ; and, in furnishing the Hotel, the Proprietors have 
studied to unite elegance with good taste and comfort It is fitted up in the 
English style, one of the partners being an Englishman. 

Ezeelleat Table d* Bote. Pri-rate BiaaeM. Sereflml Ziaagaages spokea. 

STABLINQ AND LOCK-UP COACH*HOU8E8. 

Families may no longer be induced to deviate their route from Lyons for 
the want of a good Hotel, as they will find at the Hotel de L'Univehs 
every comfort, cleanliness, the most respectful attention, and moderate 
charges; which have been already attested by a great many families of dis* 
tinction of all nations. 

The Testimonials in praise of our Hotel are too numerous to mention; 
we shall only Insert Lord Lichfield's: — 

• " To Messrs. Glover & Tuffrat. 

''During the last four years I have travelled over the greater parts of 
France, Italy, Germany, and Belgium, and have met with excellent Hotels ; 
but I have no hesitation in saying, that your Hotel is the best and most com> 
fortable of aJL It will give me great pleasure if this testimonial ean be of any 
service to yon, and you are at liberty to make any use of it you think proper. 

"LICHFIELD." 
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UNION BANK OF LONDON. 



DUtXCTaES.~SlR PETER LAURIE,- Got. AlnXUlW SPOTTISWOODE, Eao., Drr. Got 

GEflROB WEBSTER, Em. 
JOHN BARNES. Eaa. 
J. W SUTHERLAND, EMI. 
W. If. NURSE, Eao. 

WILLIAM WILSON SCRIM6EOUR, Gstrsmju. Maxaobx. 



W. P. CRAUFCRD, ... 
JOHN CONNELL, Eaa 
WILLIAM MORLET, Em. 
CHARLES LTALL, Em. 



MAJOR-GEN. ROBERTSON. 
ARCHIBALD COCKBURN, Esq 
JAMES FARQUHAR. Em. 
PETER LAURIE, Em. 

WALTER LAURIE, SkBRAXT. 

CiBCDLAK Notes. The Directors give notice that they issae Circulak Notes 
of the Tftloe of j£10 and upwards, >V«e of txptnu^ and Lbttebs of Crbdit, payable 
by their Correspondents at the several places indicated below ; to be obtained at the 
Head Office, 2 Princes* Street, Mansion House ; the Regent Street Branch, Argyle FUce ; 
and at the Charing Cross Branch, 4 Pall Mall East. 



AbberiUe 

Aix-«n.Proyence 

Aix-la-Chapelle 

Alexandria 

Aleppo 

Alicante 

Almefra 

Amiens 

Amsterdam 

Ancona 

Antigua 

Antwerp 

Athens 

Augsbourg 

Avignon • 

ATriinches 

Baden-Baden 

Bagnftres de Bigorre 

Barbadoes 

Barcelona 

Bariges 

Basle 

Bayonne 

Beirout 

Beigen 

Beilin 

Berne 

Besangon 

Bilbao ^ 

Biois 

Bologna (en Italie) 

Bombay 

Bonn 

Bordeanx 

Boulogne (sur Mer) 

Botaen 

Bremen 

Breslau 

Bruges 

Briinn 

Brunswick 

Brussels 

Cadis 

Caen 

Cairo 

Calais 

Calcutta 

Canada (Upper) 

Cape Town 

Carlsbad 

Carlsmhe. 

Cephalonia 

Cette 



Ceyl<m 

Chklon (sur Saone) 

Chambery 

Chrietiana 

Christiansand 

Clermont Ferrand 

Coblens 

Cologne 

Constance 

Constantinople 

Copenhagen 

Cordova 

Corfu 

Corunna 

Damascus 

Dantsic 

Darmstadt 

Demarara 

Dieppe 

Dijon 

Dominica 

Dresden 

Drontheini 

Dunkirk 

Dusseldorf 

Elberfield 

Elsinore 

Emms 

Florence 

FrancfcMt (sur Maine) 

Geneva 

Genoa 

Ghent 

Gibraltar 

Gottenbourg 

Oottlngen 

Graefenburg 

Granville 

Grata 

Halifax (Nova Scotia) 

Hambttig 

Hanover 

HmTre 

Hague 

Heid^barg 

Hetuanstadt 

Hombnrg 

Hong Kong 

Hyeres 

lanspruek 

Interlaken 

Jamaica 



Konlgsbei^ 

Lausanne 

Leghorn 

Leipsie 

Uege 

Lille 

lisbon 

L'Orient 

Lnceme 

Lyon 

Lucca (Bains de) 

Madeira 

Madras 

Madrid 

Malaga 

Malto 

Mannheim 

Marienbad 

Marseilles 

Mauritius(Port Louis) 

Mayence 

Messina 

Mets 

Milan 

Montpellier 

Montreal 

Moaeow 

Munich 

Munater 

Nancy 

NanteS 

Naples 

Neuchatel 

Nerifl 

New York 

Niee 

Nismes 

Nurembourg 

(FOithnear) 

Oleron 

Opotto 

Orleans 

OsCeHd 

Palermo 

Paris 

Panaa 

Batias 

Pan 

Perpignan 

Pest 

Pisa 

Port 8t Mary 

Pragva 



Presbonrg 

Quebec 

Rastadt 

Ratisbonne 

Rennes 

Riga 

Rio de Janeiro 

Rome • 

Rotterdam 

Rouen 

Salcburg 

SanU Crux, TcneriA 

Schwalbaek 

Seville 

Shauffausen 

Siena 

Smyrna 

Spa 

&K. Galle 

St. Kitts 

St. Malo 

St. Lucian 

St Omer 

St. Petersburg 

St. Vincent 

Stockholm 

Strasbourg 

Stuttgardt 

Tarbes 

Teneriffe 

TObago 

Toronto* 

Toulon 

Toulouse 

Tours 

Treves 

Trieste 

Trinidad 

Turin 

Utrecht 

Valeoeiannia 

Valencia 

Veniee 

Verona- 

Vevey 

Vienna 

Vigo 

Warsaw 

Weimar 

Wiesbaden 

Wnrsbouig 

Tyerdon 

ZanteandZaildi 



iHn mvntt^'i iumVbaidt fMrrtuter. is 

HEIDELBURC. 

SCHREEDER^ HOTEL. 

Table d'Rote at 1 and 5 o'elook. Refreshmenu at any Hour. 

The Hotel has been newl^ erected, opposite the Railway, the Post 
Office, and the Grand Promenade leading to the Palace and the Celebrated 
Wolfbrunnen. 

The Views from this Hotel are the Grand Promenade and the Palace, 
Konigssthul, Heiligenburg, Neckerthal, and the Rhine ; also the Trains from 
Frankfort, Manheim, and Carlsruhe, for eight miles from Heidelburg. 
THB BNGLISHy FRENCH, AND GERMAN PAPERS TAKEN IN. 

MAYENCE. 

JOHN HEININGER, 

rHIIITUIE HAIUFACTUBER, 

OPPOSITE THE THEATRE, D 1S6, 
Begs to inform that he keeps a large and splendid assortment of every Article 
in the Upholstery, Decorative and Furnishing Department, Looking-glasses 
and Bed Furniture, and has endeavoured to combine in his stock, elegance et 
style, fashion and superiority of manufacture. All orders in these branches 
are punctually executed as well in t)ie highest style as for common use, and 
the solidity of his articles warranted. 

J. H's. Agent in London i^ Mi-. J. A. Goddard, S6 Old Jewry. 

NAPLES. ATHENS, CORSTARTfflOPLE, SMYRNA, ALEXANDRIA, CAIRO, 

CORFU , ARD M ALTA. 

G. MUIR, COMMISSION AGENT, MALTA, 

CWDRBTAKES TO SUPPLY 

MURRAY'S HANDBOOKS, AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS, 

As well as all the London and Paris Publications of the 1st (fthe Months 
by the 12th or 18th. All Newspapers hy the most expeditious route. 

He has constantly on sale a large assortment of London and Paris Editions 
of the best Authors, in English, French, and Italian ; School Books ; 
Children's Books ; Official and Fancy Stationery ; Drawing Papers ; Colours ; 
Pencils; Engravings; Framings; Bookbinding; Patent Medicines ; Gloves; 
Maltese Mittens, &c. 

Agent for the Bombay Monthly Times, the London Monthly AtUu and 
Mail; Perfumery; Thorn's Whips ; Perry's Inks and Inkstands ; Metcalfe's 
and other Tooth Brushes. 

Muir's Mail List contains every information of the arrival and de- 
parture of Packets, Weights of Letters, &c. 

Commissions punctually executed. All Goods at the London prices. 

MUIR'S Circulating Lihrary, 274 Strada Reale, Malta. 
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BOOKS ON DECORATIVE NEEDLEWORK, 

BY 

MISS LAMBERT. 



" Iflss Lambert'c works on the art of needlework bear a high character, etpaeially 
Ibr the dbtinetneif and preoition of their directiona.->£Nf<if* Chwduman,** 

I. 
Fifth Edition (with 150 Illvstxatitx ENomATiKos), Peap. 8vo., (b. <M., 

THE HAND-BOOK OF NEEDLEWORK, 

INCLUDING CROCHET, KNITTING, AND NETTING. 

IL 
Illoatrated with 70 Enobatinos, besides Bobdbm. In Square 870., fh, 9d., 

CHURCH NEEDLEWORK; 

WITH 

PRACTICAL REMARKS ON ITS PREPARATION AND ARRANGEBfENT. 

IIL 
Fobtt-Skcovd EoiTioWf Royal 16mo., doth, 1«. 6(1., 

MY KNITTING BOOK (first series). 

TV, 
Twbntt-Fibst Edition, Royal Idmo., doth, 1«. (M., 

MY KNITTING BOOK (second series). 

V. 
Eiohth EmTioN, Rojal lOmo., doth, dt. td.^ 

MY CROCHET SAMPLER (first series). 

VL 

Nearly ready, Royal Idmo., cloth, U. dd., 

MY CROCHET SAMPLER (second series). 



LONDON: JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
PARIS: A. W. GALIGNANI AND CO. 
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^ GIOACHIMO BRUSCHETTI, V 



SUCCESSOK TO 



CASNEDI E PEDROLI. 



This splendid and most commodious Hotel, constructed only 
with two stories high, has heen taken, from the 1st of 
January last, by the present sole Proprietor, Gioachimo 
Bruschetti, who for the past twenty years has travelled 
with some of the most distinguished families, and lived at 
several periods in England ; by these advantages, he fully 
hopes he has learned how to conduct a great Establishment 
like the Grand Royal Hotel, and to give the desired 
satisfaction, vnth cleanliness, promptitude, and exactness of 
service. Good kitchen, best vnnes, and at prices exceedingly 
moderate. 

The whole of the Hotel has been by him newly furnished 
with becoming elegance ; well studied arrangements combined 
with every comfort that can possibly be required. 




An excellent Ta'ble 4' Bote daily, in tke Magniflce Salone en t&e flnt 
fleer, capable ef eentaining above One Hundred Pemensa 

IN THK SAMS BSTABJ.I8HMENT WILL BB 70VND A WELL SELECTED OALLBBT 
OF OLD PAINTINGS BT THE BEST AND MOST NOTED KA8TBBS. 
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CUSTOM-HOUSE CHAMBERS| LONDON, 

LOWER THAMES STREET. 

J. F. CHINNERY, 

AOKVT TO THK 

GOVERNMENT SCHOOL OF DESIGN, 
AND TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN DOWAGER. 



The Nobility and Gentry who send Works of Art, or other Property, to and 
from London and the Continent, should consign them to the care of an Agent 
at the Custom House, in London, to prevent loss or damage. The expense 
will be the same, whether the Goods are so consigned or not. 

Mr. J. F. Chinnery, formerly of the Bill of Entry Office, Long Roo.n, 
Custom House, has been Thirty Years engaged in this branch of business, 
and can promise his employers every facility and security. Those who address 
their Packages to him should direct their Agents to send a Bill of Lading, by 
post, with instructions as to Insurance. Goods should be insured in London: 
the expense is less, and the settlement in case of loss more secuie, than on 
Foreign Insurances. 

Thb FOLLOwiiro ARS Mb. Chinnert's principal Corrbsponoxnts for 

Ebcbivino and ExpxDiTiira Goods: 

Hatrb Mr T. Taylor. 

Calais Mons. Allxorx 

BouLOOMK Messrs. H. Rdttxr and Co. 

Paris Mr. £. Rvttrr, 10 Rue Louis le Grand. 

Orhxya Messrs. Mxrcibr and Bstnard, 72 Rue du Rhone. 

GxMOA .......; Mr. A. G. Barcbi, BHtisn Conauiate. 

Marsrxllxs 

T.»»^.«r rMessa Hxvdxrsos Brothxrs. 

^■®«<»»* iMr. H. DoMH. 

Florbmck Messrs. Plowdbh and Frrkch. 

3, /Messrs. Pl*^wdek, Cholmblt, and Co. 

"^*" •* \Mr. W. M. Jacxsoh. 3 Piasia del Popolo. 

Vbhicb •. Messrs. Mudib and Co., British Consulate. 

ViBMifA Messrs Rohrwaxm and Co., Booksellers. 

McKicH Messrs. Nbgrioli. 

Berlin Messrs. Asuer and Co., Booksellers. 

Drxsdrn Mr. £. Arnold, Schloss Oasse. 

CARL8RUHB& Baden Badbn, Mr. F. NSldeke, Bookseller. 

Frankfort on Maine ... Mr. F. BifHLBR, Rue Zeil D, No. 26. 

Frankfort Si Wiesbaden Mr. J Val Crbdx, Catharinen pforte K, Kos. 37 and 38. 

Matbncb Mr. Frbdbrick KoRN. 

Coblbntz Messrs. Dbimhari> and Jordan. 

CoLooNB Mr. P. J. Casinomx. 

ROZTBRDAIC Mr. A. S. PRRSTON. 

Hambro' Mr. C. B. Arnold. 

BROSBELfl 

Antwxrf Mr.BREaVIGNT. 

Goods most b« examined whefi they arriTe in London, therefore Packsgei (hat Me locked shoBld 

have the Kejrs attached. 

LISTS OF BNOLI8H DUTIBS MAT BB HAD FRBB. 



Mr* Mun&p'i 1km\fka^ ^dbortCtfa:. 19 

DINNEFORD'8 PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 

NOW GREATLY IMPROVED IN PURITY AND CONDENSATION. 

« The mo«t eonTenient form for the exhibitios of CftrboMte of Magnesia is the aolation."— Da. Nblioah. 

'*Mr Dinnefmd'a tolatum ma^ fairly be takaa aa a trpa of what tha preparation oqght to be."— PHxaK. 
Jouaif. May, 19M. 

Prepared by DINNEFORD AND EARLAND, 172 BOND STREET, 

CHBMI8T8 TO HER MAJBSTY THE QUEEN DOWAGEB AND H.A.H. THE DUKE OF 
CAVBBIDGK, AND SOLD BT ALL BESPBCTABLB CHEMISTS. 



GERMAN BOOKS. 



WILLIAMS AND NOEGATE, 

14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 

Have published a Catahgneof their Stock of Oerman Booksj the prices of which 
have been reduced in consequence of the recent alteration of duties. 

i9" It may be advisable for Travellers to take notice, that upon all Books 
which they may purchase upon the Continent, they will pay at the Custom House the 
«2i high duties of ;^ 12 & and £5 6 pdr cwt, unless they have been duly 
stamped at the Chief Stamp Office of the province in which they are bought, a tedious 
and expensive process, which may be avoided by purchaaing in London ; the difference 
between the German prices and those charged by Williams & Noboatb being only 
the amount of the j7re«en< loyf duly, and, in many instances, no advance being made 
on the original price. 

14 H£NRIETTA STREET, CoVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 

■ ■ ■-■■■■ ■■! Ill ■■ ^0m I ■■■■■ ■^^■■■■■■■■■^■IB III B^^^-^— *^— ^ I n II^Ml^— ■■■■! ■ ■■— ^^M^^^^^^^W^^ I ■ 

FRENCH TOURIST 'S SUIOE. 

Eighth Edition, with Three Maps, in Royal 18mo., 4«., half-bound, 

SUfiENNE'S NEW FKENCH MANUAL, 

AND TRAVELLER'S COMPANION: 

Containing an Introduction to Freadi Pronunciation ; a copious Vor:abulary ; a Selec- 
tion of Phrases ; a Series of Conversations on Tours through France, Holland, Belgium, 
Germany, and Switserlaod ; witii a Description of the Public Buildings, Institutions, 
Curiosities, Manners, and Amusements, of the French Capital, dec. ; also Models of 
Epistolary Correspondence, md Directions to Travellers. To which are added, Tables 
of French and British Monies, Weights and Measures, Sec. 

** English holiday teavellers about to visit France, with but a alight knowledge of the 
language, could not do better than put this work in their pockets. They would find it 
practically of the greatest use, as it relates to all objects of such excursions." — Wetlmimier 
JtevisWrn 

Sdznbuboh : OLIVER & BOYD. London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 
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BLACK'S GUIDE-BOOKS, ANDTRAVELLINC MAPS. 

In a haodiome portable Yoluma, price 8#. 6<f., 

BUM'S PICTURESQUE TOURIST OF SCOTUWO. 

5th Sdilion, Corrected attd Iwtprmied. 
ConUining an accurate Travelling Map : Engrared CharU of Roads, RaUroads, and 
interesting Localities ; Plans of Edinbargh and Gla^ow ; 50 Views of the Scenery oa 
Wood and Steel ; and a copious Itinerary. 

** K comprehentiTe, intelligent, and well ■mnae*! Guide Book, "^e have been ftirnisbed with an 
incidental proof of the remailable aceoracy of theCharta and Dedbriptions in the personal testimoay of t 
pcdettrianj who hai traTcnad a conaidetable ipace, book in hand."— SracTAToa. 

In a neat closely-printed pocket Toluxne, price Si. 6d., 

BLACK'S ECONOMICAL TOURIST OF SCOTLAND. 

Zrd Edition, Corrected and Improved, 

Containinff an accurate Trayelling Map and Itinerary, with Descriptive Notices of all the 

remarkable objects along the several roads, and Four Engraved Charts of those Localities 

which possess peculiar Historical or Picturesque Interest. 

*< A Work moat carefnlW and elaborately compiled, containing the greatest poaaible amoont of inibrma- 
... ... .^^^ .. _ 



tion in the smaUeat poaaible space."— SconMAii. 



In a closely-printed portable Toluxne, price 10«. 6<f. 

BUCPS PICTURESQUE TOURIST ANO ROAD-BOOK OF ENOLAND I WALES. 

Containing a general Travelling Map, with the Roads and Railways distinctly laid down ; 
besides sections of the most important Districts on an enlarged scale, and engraved Charts 
of Roads, Railways, and interesting Localities. 

** A eareftUly executed Work, and prettily arranged, with nseftil Maps.**— Are BKXtnc. 

** The characteristics of * Blade's Picturesque Tourist of England and Walra' are, a more compact and 
hand J form, a more modem style of letter>presa, getting np, and illnstration, with a rery moderate price."— 
SracTAToa. 

"A decided Improvement npon tiie old Boad>Book."'»J<niM Bvta. 



In a neat Pocket Volume, price $«. 

BUCK'S PICTURESQUE BUIDE TO THE ENBLISH LAKES. 

Srd Edtiion, Enlarged and Improved. 
With a Map of the District, by StbMSV Hall; Chans of the Lakes, and Views of the 
Scenery; and an ample Itinerary of all the Routes, with the distances accurately laid down. 
" This Guide to the Lalrn has been compiled upon the aama elaborate plan as ' The Pictaresquia Tonrist 
of Scotland,' itovemed br the same resolution to spare no cost or trouble to achieTe a snccenfnl resalt. It 
needs no higher commendation. It Is a picturesque Guide in erery sense. — its descriptions are channingly 
writtea'-4ts intaUigenoe is ample and minutb—and its illnatrations ars admirable apeamens of art"—- Atlas. 

In a neat portable case, price At. 6<i., 

BLACK'S TRAVELUNB MAP OF SCOTLAND. 

Carefully Constructed from the best Authorities, with all the Roads and Railroads 
accurately laid down. Bize, 33 inches by 22|. 

*ii* From the care bestowed on the construction of the present Map, and the means 
which have been used to correct the original drawings, by reference to individuals conver- 
sant with the topography of their respective localities, the publishers are satisfied that it 
will be found the roost accurate and beautiful Map of Scotland extant. 

" A handsome -looking Map, of large dimensions, yet so well mounted, that it folda up into the sin of a 
pocket-book, and admita at the same ume of a parual examination."— SraCTAToa. 

In a neat portable case, price 4«. 6d, 

BLACK'S TRAVaUNB MAP OF EMLANO AND WALES. 

Carefully compiled from the Maps of the Ordnance Surveys, and beautifully engraved by 
SiONBY Hall; with all the Roads, Railroads, and other Topographical Information re- 
quired by the Tourist or Traveller on Business. Size, 32 by 73^. 

** A beautifully executed Map of England and Wales, which, after careful obserration and reference, «e 
can characterise as bebigamong the most correct ever iasoed."— MivtMo Jovemxu 
*«* Smaller Maps of England, of Scotland, and of Ireland, in pocket cases, price 2«. M . eadi. 

A. AND C. BLACK, Edinbu&gh ; and told by all Booksellera. 
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THE ATHENAEUM: 

JOURNAL OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 

Price 4rf, or Stamped for Posty 5d. Contain* : — 

REVIEWA, with eopious extracts, of every important New English Book, 

and of the more important Foreign Works. 
REPORTS of the Proceedings of the Learned ai)d Sci^tific Societies, with 

Abstracts of all Papers of Interest. 
AUTHENTIC ACCOUNTS of all Scientific Voyages and Expeditions. 
CRITICISMS ON ART, ^ith Critical Notices of Exhibitions, Picture 

Collections, New Prints, &c. 
FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE on subjects relating to Literature, 

Science, and Art. 
MUSIC AND DRAMA, including Repoite on the Opera, Concerts, 

Theatres, New Music, &c 
BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES of Men distinguished in Literature, Science, 

and Art. 
ORIGINAL PAPERS AND POEMS. 
MISCELLANEA, including all that is likely to interest the informed and 

intelligent. 
THE ATHEN^UM is so conducted, that the reader however far distant, is, in 
respect to Literature, Science, and the Arts, on an equaiity in point of information with 
the bes^infoTmed circles of the Metropolis. 

49* The Athbnsum is published every Satdkday, but is re-issued each Month 
stitched in a wrapper. 

Agenu: for Fkancb, M. Bandiy, 8 Quai Malaqaais, Paris; for Bbloium, Mr. 
Browne, 78 Rue Montague de la Coor, Bruxelles. 

Office, 14 Wrllinoton St&bbt North, Stband, London. 

ROUEN. '^ 

GRAND HOTElId'ANOEETERKE; 

KEPT BY HIPPOLYTE DELAFOSSE ; , 

THB ONLY ONE SITUATED BOTH ON THB QUAY AND LA PBOMENADB BOIBSDIBU. 

Large and small Apartments. A first-rate Table d'Hote and Restaurant 
k la carte. 

Charges : — Dinner, 3 Francs. Rooms, 2 or 3 francs, according to the floor. 

This Hotel, splendidly fitted up, is situated in the most pleasant part of 
the town, facing the Suspension Bridge, close hy the Exchange and Theatres, 
and commanding a beautiful prospect of the Seine and surrounding country. 

Diligences going to Dieppe and Havre take up passengers at the Hotel, 
which is the nearest one to the Parisand Havre Railways. There are at both sta • 
tions Omnibuses in regular attendance, which set down passengers at the Hotel. 

His Grace the Duke of Detonshire, the Royal Family of France, and 
many other distinguished visitors of all countries, have honoured this Hotel 
with their presence on different oocasions. 

Every attention is paid to Travellers by Ma. Delafosse, from whom they 
are sure to obtain all sorts of information respecting the town, and every place 
that is worth seeing. 

N.B. The band of the regiment gives a concert every Saturday, in the 
Exchange, jast below the windows of Sie Hotel. 

COSBKSPONDKNTS IN LONDON, MbsSRS. HolLaND & Co., CuSTOM HolfSB, 

FoAWABDiNO Agents, 06 Lowbb Thames Stbebt. 
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COGHLAN'S 

lOITHLT lOIE & F0BEI6I BilLWiT GUIDE, 

Throag^ Belgimii, Holland, Fruioe, Oeraianj (North aad Soath), and Italy, and the 
Eagiisdt, SooU'h, and Irish Linea : to which ia added 

A STEAM PACKET DIRECTORY, 

including all Steam Vesids sailing bctveen En^and and Foreign Ports, and the prin- 
cipal Ccmtinental Bivers, with the Hours of Departure, Fares, and other useful 
Information to Travelers. Collected and comuUed by the Author during a personal 
surrey in the Summer and Autumn, 1846. With hints respecting Passporta, best 
Hotels, objects of interest in each place of importance, 4tc. ice, 

WItk a liailwaj Map of eaatval Bvrepa and Italj, Oaa Skllliag. 
Published by J. Lee, 440 West Strand, London. 



FRANKFORT 0. tL 
MK. GEORGB 8CHEPRLER, 

AT TBS BOSSMARKT, FBAVKFOBT O. M., 

Keeps a general Warehouse and Shop of 
Tea, Coffee, Sugar, and all sorts of English, 
French, ItiUlan, German, and Foreign Ar- 
ticles and Oroeeries, inclusiTe of Tobacco, 
Havana Cigars, and all sorts of Rhenish, 
French, and Spanish Wines and liqnors 

The greatest part of tiie English Resi- 
dents here are accustomed to apply to the 
said Warehouse for their wants, with great 
confidence, finding themselves in arerj 
respect perfafily contented there. 



VISITORS TO OXFORD 

(Oae Hovrsad Twenty-two Mimites &an London) . 

Will find at SPIERS and SON'S Establish- 
ment, a Terjr extensive Tariety of goods 
suitable for presents, or for rsmembrance 
of Oxford. Guide-books of every descrip- 
tion published, Views on Letter-paper, 
Ornamental Stationery, Writing-deska, Pa- 
pier Mieh6 Goods, with Paintings of every 
College and Public Buildiug, by eminent 
Artists ; Ornamental China, Glass, Bronze, 
aod Marble Goods; Fancy Manufactures 
in general ; and every description of Furni- 
ture for the Writing-table, Mantelpiece, 
and ToUet. 
lOS AVD lOS HIGH STREET, aim 

1 AvnS ORIEL STREET, OXFORD. 



CONSTANTINOPLE. 



HOTEL D'AIGLETEBIE, 6BAIDE BUE PEBA, 

Commahding a beautiful View of Constantinople, Galata, Scutari^ 
and the Golden Horn. / 

MR. J. MISSIRIE 

Solicits the patronage of the English Nobility and Gentry. 

FRANCE, SWITZERLAND, ITALY. 

Nrw Edition, 2 Vois., Post 8vo. 

CONTINENTAL IMPRESSIONS. 

By John Edmund Reade, Author of •* Catiline," ** Italy," &c 

" B«ic, with its iaeshaiutible menorie* ; the Eljvian field* ; Ciub«, with the deep mtgie of it* name, 
have found bat acantj illnatratora. The aenenlity of tonriati appear acarfielr to have entered the C omean 
gates. Few also have visited Piestom. The temples, in their grand preservation, on their grander sidt* .rank 
among the aaoat impressive monnments on earth. Ify hope la that my pages aiay indnee many to vmit tbi« 
Ultima Thale of Neapoliton travel."— Pkbfacb. 

" The superiority of this work conaists in the snperiority of the Author to the eommon roll of tou rtsts."— 
SPKT&itn, Ac. 



Charles Olivier, 18 and 19, Southampton Street, Strand. 
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ENGLISH CHURCH SERVICE ABROAD. 

In eonaU Sro,, price 3f. M., a Ne^ Edition, enlarged, of 

THE ENGLISH CHURCH ON THE CONTINENT : 

Ot, an Itmoftt 9t t|( ^tftidft SettUnents of t|( Snfllfs) €)arc1i : 
Including a Notice of the Times of Service, and other Tnfohnation useful to Travellers 

and Foreign Residents. 

CONTENTS: 



▲USTBIA 

BADXK, GBAKO SVCHT 

BATAaiA 

BBLeiW 

BKIIMABK 

BCCI,XSIASTXCAL BTATBS 

BGYFT 

7MAMCX 

7X.BX CITIXt III GXBMAMT 

GBBMAVT 

ORXBCX 

HXSSX-HOVBVKG 



BBBSIA, GXABD DUCHT 

ROLLAMD 

lOMIAV ISLAVDS 

XT A AT 

IiOMX ABBO-TBVBTI A« 

KIBGDOX 
MALTA 

IfXBirxBBAVBAV 
VAri^XS 

VABBAV, BUCHT 
PKNIWSVXA 



YBITSSXA 

BV8BIA 

BARDTirtA 

BAXOBT 

tPAXV 

swexixv 

SWITXKBLAHD 
STRIA 
TURK XT 
1 use AMY 
WVBTXlfBEBO 



rORTUOAIi 

EDITED BY THE REV. O. E. BIBER, LLJ>. 

•i»* The Editor will feel obliged by any Clergyman resident or travelling abroad 
communicating to him any information respecting cbanges which may have occuned 
since the publication of the last Edition, or any particulars respecting places from which 
proper returns have not been obtained ; with a view to render the work from time to time 
as complete and accurate as possible, and thereby more efficiently to promote the oljeet for 
which it was originally undertaken. Please to direct to the Rev. Dr. Bibbr, care of 
Messis. RivzjroTOV, 8t FauPs Churchyard, London. 

London : Rivingtons, St. Paul's Chubchtabd, and Watebloo Flags. 



CUSTOMS, LONDON. 

MESSBS! HOLLAND AND CO., 

66 LOWER THAMES STREET, LONDON, 

The LICENSED AGENTS of Her Majetli^t CommiuUmtrt ^ Cuttomtt for reception 
and ekipment of Worke ofJrt, Boggag* »nd other valuable property, ^e. ^e. 

Beg, in returning their sincere thanks to the Nobility and Gentry for their liberal 
patronage, to assure them that no exertion shall be wanting on their part to deserve a 
continuance of those favours hitherto conferred on them. 

Goods and Packages given in charge or consigned to the care of H. & Co., can. wztii- 
OVT patmxnt or nuTT, be warehoused at a very moderate rent as long as desired, or 
forwarded, duty paid, to any part of £«aiiA»i>, Ibxlavb, and Scotland, or be re- 
shipped from London, vrbb of bvtt, to the Contibbmt, the East and Wxst Ivnxxe, 
NoBTB and South Amxbxca* the Colon xxs, or elsewhere; and, if required, can be in- 
sured, and sent to the care of responsible agmts, who will see the instructioas sent with 
them punctually attended to. 

As all packages must be examine4 at the Custom House, if any be locked, the keys 
should be sent, and Uie Bill of Lading or the Booking-office receipt, or other document, 
with instructions how such goods are to be disposed of on arrival, &e., should be fensarded 
to H. & Co. direct per post. 

Corrected Lists of Duties and otiier particulars relative to Shipping or Receiving Goods, 
and securing Passages to the East and Wbst Imdixs, Colomxxs, Ac. &c., may be obtain- 
ed by applying personalty, or post-paid at the Counting House of Messrs. Holland and Co., 
66 Lower Thames Street, London ; or of any of their Agents in all the prlneipal Towns of 
the Continent* 



a- 



I* jKr. fKmnB'* KnMoirit fmtertttcr. 

COLOCNJEO^RH I N C. 

CHARLES ANTHONY ZANOLI, 

IIVEITOR OF THE EiU DE COLOGME DOUBLE, 

W HIGH STREET, COLOGNE COtD No. 1040). ON RHINE. 
THE ONLY GENUINE EAU DE COLOGNE. 

CH^ftLss Akthont Zanoli, Manufacturer, Forveyor, and privileged by their Impe- 
rial Majjestiea tlie Emperors of Austria, RossU; aad their Majesties the Kings of 
Proaaa, Wurtemberg, Saxony^ Bavaria; Duke and Doobess of Leochtenberg, Ssc dec, 
lormerly partner of J. M. Farina, Jdicdi's Tltuoe, — ^begi to inform the Nobility and 
Public in general, that the superior quality of bos 

ONLY GENUINE £AU OE COLOGNE, 

AND ALSO OF HIS 

EAU DE COLOGNE DOUBLE ZANOLI, 

(Oi his own nvention), is the reason of th&r being geneially demanded and preferred 
to all others, ..bich frequenily was the cause of its being counterfeited, and illegally 
offered for sale under his name in much inferior qualities. Thus, in order to guard 
against all mistakes and frauds, he b^s to call particular attention to his manner of 
Packing, his Seal, and Inscription of t^e Chests, to which the Arms of Austria and 
Prosflia are affixed, with the words ** High Stbbet, No. 92/* 

Agent in London : Mr. John Yink, 4 Crescent, Minories ; 

To be had| wholesale and retail, of Messrs, Smith and Nephew, Perfumers 

to Her Majesty, 1 Princes Street, Cavendish Square. 



FRANKFORT O. 

joseph~Tfaff, 

Zeil D, No. 195, 
IN THE nOfEDIATE NMGHBOTJEHOOB 07 THE PRINCIPAL HOTELS. 

EXTEISIVE SliWL AID ^ILK WAREHOUSE, 

CONTAIN INO 

A LARGE AND CHOICE COLLECTION OF 

SHAWIdSp SIILKS, CASHMEBES, 

VELVETS, MANTILLAS, 

eL®iS^B^§9 ^DI3@®IMg, iFIL®Wl^§9 SlSiltS^®11g)S^i|g3B 

LACES» 

ALL SORTS OF FANCY MATERIALS FOR LADIES' DRESSES ; 

AVn IS CONNKCIBD "WITH A VIBST JLATB 

MILLINERY WAREHOUSE. 

Xttdcraia flaced Prieaa. Bngliak is Bpoktta* 
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CUSTOM HOUSE9 LONDO 



J. A. GODDABD. 36 OLD JEWRY, LONDON, 

GENERAL AGENT 

FOB THB SHIPMENT JlKD BBCBPTION OF MBBCHANDtSB, W0BK8 OF ABT, WINES, 
- BAOOAOB, dec, TO AND FBOM ALL PABTS OF THB WOBU>, 

Solicits the patronage of the Nobility, Clergy, and Gentry, travelling on the Continent, 
&c., in addressing to his care, for passing through the Custom Hocsb, any purchases which 
they may make abroad o( Works of Art, Wines, lie., or any Baggage which they may wish 
forwarded to them from England : and he trusts, by the unremitting attention which he 
will ever make a point of bestowing on all property intrusted to him, and by the modera- 
tion of his charges, to afford satisfaction to those who may employ him, and to ensure a 
continuance of their favours. 

J. A. G. requests that parties favouring him with Consignments, will give parttcnlar 
instructions to have the BiUs df Lading ient to him direct by Post. 

J. A. O. undertakes to effect Insurance against Sea Risk on property consigned to him. 

J. A. O. also undertakes to forward, through his Correspondents, Deeds and other 
Legal DommenlSf for execution by parties residing abroad. 

Agent to Mr. F. Makia Fabiha, No. 471 1, opposite the Post-bouse, Glockengass^, Cologne. 



THE FOLLOWING ARE J. A. GODDARD'S PRINCIPAL CORRESPONDENTS 
FOR RECEIVING AND EXPEDITING GOODS: 



On KD . 
Aktw xf 
Bou LOOMS 8. M. 



Mr. C. LOMAMMT. 

Messrs. PoLLAHxaad DeaeisxoT. 

Mr. A. PAMART. 



Ca.I.411 . . 

Paris . . . 

VxaSAILLBS . 

Havkb . . . 
HonrtEra . 

BORDBAOX . 

BAioHiia . . 
MAa8UXii.ss . 
Staasboueo . 

Gbiixva . . 

LAvsAKxa . 

UUCHT . . 

Loccava . . 

OER2f B . • • 

Basis ... 

LlSBOV . . . 

GiBaAMAa . 
Gbmoa . . . 

MlLAM . . . 



i 



BOLOOHA 



Leohobm 



FLoaxKoa 



{MeS«r8.CHARTIBB,MomT,ftyOOTJB. 
Messrs. ED.SAO<iTACouavoniBa. 
. Mr. H. Bbmmxtt, Rue de U Pais, 

No. 6. 
. Mr. L. DnBonx,Hotel du Reservoir. 
. Messrs. &OTTKa,DcAM , & BsttWir. 
. Messrs. J o lbs Satib and Co. 
Messrs. L. Pamaoua and Co. 
. Mr. F.J. Graham, British Coasni. 
r Mr. Chabob Fils Aims. 

* \ Mr. L. A. FOMTAXA. 
Messrs. Hpxii bi and Co. 
Messrs. Joly-Crottbt, Jouxay, 

and Co. 
Mr. Lorn Gbtas. 
Messrs Tbomabh and Svaix. 

. Mr. RAMOBYDlLLXXIVIBa. 

. Mr. Ls. McB. Pabchacd. 
. Messrs. Fa. Kmorr and 8o«» 
. Mr. A.Trvmpt. 
r Mr. Bkmor La Rocsb. 

* \ Messrs. J bam pRBiswsaK and SoM. 

{Messrs. Crarlbs Hioob and Co. 
Mr. SiLTA, Boolueller, Flaee O. 
Pedro, 82, 83. 
. Mr. W. 1. Smitb. Jna. 
. Messrs. Coaxi, Rissbtti, and Co. 
. Mr. Lvioi RAXACci,Tia del Ma- 
rino, No. lUO. * 
. Mr. PiATio Pbrotvi , British Tice- 
Consnl. 
Mr. H. DVBH. 
Messrs. T. Patx and Sons. 
Maasfs. Oio. Oaluahi and Co. 



••{ 



{Mr. Lmai RavaccI. 
Messrs. Macquat A Paxbbbax. 



Rom • . . . 
CivrrAVaccHiA 

AVI.CS • • • 

TBXfsa . • • 
Cataxia . 
Malta . . 



FasBBoax and On. 
Mr. J. T. Lo WB, Jnxu, British Vioe- 

OoBsnL 
Mr. CaAaLBsYAXomyfrCappella 

Yeeehia. 
MeaHs. Tatam aad -Moms, Britiah 

Consulate. 
Mr.RoBBRT JxAHS. Britiah C(mBvL 

{Mr. G. Moia, Booksellsr. 
Mr G. Zarb. 



Cbthaiaxu. . Mr. G«o,Coaoi*x.BOHo. 
. /Mr. P.R.WfiKiKsoH. 

ALBXABnaiA . \ Meaais. Jotob, TnuaBvax, ft Co. 
CoxsTAXTOtorLB Mr. J. MissiRiB, Hotel d'Angle- 
terre, Pera. 
» Messrs. Maltasb Brothers, and 

RoUTH. 

. MsasRS. C. RoavxRBB and Co. 

> M e s srs . Asbbr ft Co., Booksellers. 

, Mr. MeniTX MAiaai Ftecelain 

Manufacturer. 

, Mr. F. L. Bbbrbms. 

. Mr. F. Brbul, Jun., in toe Bazaar. 

. Messrs. Bolbano, Brothers. 

• Mr. F. TMtBROABRTMBR, Post« 

maater. 
. Mcasrs. HntxBL and Co 
. Mr. L. Mbdbb, Printaeller.Ae. C. 

Hj High Street, near lite Market 

Place. 

{Messrs. HoxxBiiand Co. 
Messrs. Etssbm and Clacb. 
. Mr. Stbimbr. 

Mr. O. Kaaaa, Z«il, ojipeaite the 
I PostOffloa. Agency to the Dus- 
1 aeldorf and the General Steam 
A Navioation Companies. 
1 Mr.F.BRBVL, Jnn. 
VMtssrs. Etssbv and Clavps. 
/ Dr. G. Strbcker. 
*\Mr. J. HBiHiM«Ea, Fumitare 
Manufiactttrer, opposite the 
Theatre, D 135. 
Messrs. C. Tncaa and Co., Wine 
Mercbaata, Depot for the Sparli- 
ling Wines of the Rhine and 
MoseUa. 
Mcasrs. DBiHHAaD and Jurdak. 

{Mr-JokAsCABM. 
Mr. P. BsaaART. 
CoLoexB . . . Mr.C.F.RtiMA]iir. 
Aiz-Uk-CBArsuB Mr. N. Waaeivossa. 
AMsraanAX. . Kr. A. M.DBHART^Bepo8s.to?j 
Porcelain and Cnitoaities. 
'Meaara, J. C. Ryks, and Co. 
Messra. L. Matbr and Cb. 
Masan. Tax naa Hoor, Taoevt 

and Co. 
.Mr. A. 8. PaasTOK. 



SxiaxA . . 

BsTaovT . . 
Bbrlix . • 
Daxsnax . . 

flAXBvae . 

Moaicx . . 
EnaiHSBx . 

BAnXM^BASBX 

§BH(; . . . 
aWSLSfeRO 



Maxxxix 
Woaxs 

FaAMxroRT8.M. 
Matbkcb. 



COBLXXYS, 



Boxx 



•(; 



SoTTxaoui 



DOVEK. 

W. J. HOLLYER'S LONDON HOTEL, 

ON THE STEAM-PACKET QUAY, 
CLOSE TO THE RAILWAY TERMINUS, THE CUSTOM-HOUSE, ft ALIEN-OFFICE. 

W. J. H. confidently hopes, by the adoption of 

VERY MODERATE CHARGES, 

Combined with every attention to the Comfort of the Visitor, to obtain the 

patronage and support of the Public. 



• 
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H. M. Mail- Packets, the fastest Steatn Ships qfiotU, sail for Ostend aDd 
Calais, from the Quay adjoining this Hotel. 

-A Commissioner and Porters attend every Train and Packet. 



FRANKFORT ON THE MAINE. 

FR. BOEHLEE, 

26 ZEIL STREET, NEXT DOOR TO THE POST-OFFICE. 

eitensi?F¥agmines, 

Containing the best copies of the Statue of Dannecker*s Ariadne (Beth- 
mann Museum Frankfort) in Bronze, Berlin-Iron, Biscuit -china, Ivorr, and 
Ivory-stucco. 

Fancy and useful Articles in Stag's Horn of his own Manufactory. This 
Manufacture is peculiar to Germany ; the Material is wrought up into every 
imaginable object of use and fancy ; such as Arm-chairs, Chairs, Tables, 
Ladies' Work-tables, Lustres, Candelabras, Candlesticks, Paper-holders, 
Screens^ Lamps, Watch- stands, Trinket- stands, Snuif-boxes, Cigar-cases, 
Cigar-holders, Pipes, Light-boxes, Whips, Walkingsticks, Hunting Whistles, 
Powder and Shot Fljisks, Hunters' and othdr Knives, Buttons, Writing- 
cases, Inkstands, Paper Weights, Pen and Pencil Holders, Seals, 
and every other requisite for the Writing-desk, Tea-boxes, Card-cases, 
and Whist -markers. For Ladies' Toilet :-^Broaches, Earrings, Rings, 
Bracelets, Bodkin-cases, &c. &c. 

Great Assortment of German fancy Articles, for Ladies and Gentlemen, 
and of Paris Clocks, Bronzes, and Porcelain. 

Depdt of the veritable Eau de Cologne of Jean Maria Farina, Place 
JutiERSf of Cologne. Articles for the Toilet, espeeialiy a great varie^ of 
Ladias' and Gentlemen's Dressing-cases. 

Agent for the Export of German Articles to America. 



iKn ttiUTTEp'fi llAtitlibooit 9M$ttii$t. 
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In one thick vol., the Ninth Edition, much enlarged, price 16«. 

MODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 

A Popular Treatise, exhibiting the Symptoms, Causes, and most ei&cacious Treatment of 
Diseases; with a collection of approved Prescriptions, Management of Children, Doses of 
Medicines, &c. Forming a comprehensive Medical Guide for the Clergy. Families, and 
Invalids, in the absence of their Medical Adviser. By T. J. GRAHAM, M.D., &c. 

" It is evidentJy the rcmilt of mat profeMiOaal tiUtfiit, ezperience, and judgment; th« author •verywherc 
appcan con^cientiou* and ciutdid. Oae object is prominently evident— a sincere desire to benefit his snffSer- 
ini; feUow creatures. To recommend a work like the present to our readers, is only to manifest a proper 
regard for their welfkre." — LiTEKAav Juoknal, Fas. 1843. 

" It is altogetlMr deserving of permanent popaUrity."— Lomdow Wsbklt Bbtisw. 
Simpkin and Co., Paternoster How; Hatchards, 187 Ficcadily ; flmd Tegg, 73 Cheapside. 

Sold by all Booksellers. 

Also, by the same Author, U<. boards, Fourth Edition, 

ON THE DISEASES OF FEMALES: 

A Treatise describing their Symptoms, Causes, Varieties, and Treatment, with numerous 
Cases, and a Medical Glossary. Including Lying-in. 

'* It contains a mass of information indispensable to those for whom it is intended, and snrpaases in value 
any other book of its character."** Biackwooo's Last's Maoazihc. 



UTS FROM THE GIMBRIG LYRE, 

"Wltn TABIOUS TSKSXS, 

BY GOKONVA CAMLAN. 

London : W. Pickering. 1846. 
" We are disposed to hail with very con- 
siderable satisfaction this scholar-like per< 
formance. Not only are many of the 
Poems founded upon the national history, 
and iUttstrative of the national superstitionit, 
which are thus made more accessible to the 
Bnglish reader, but several of the more 
interesting questions connected with the 
Principality are treated of in the body of 
the work, and discussed with a seal and 
warmth whicli are refreshing ; tnote espe-> 
cially so, as tltey are tempered by sound 
Judgment, and expressed with elegance 
and ease."— 7Ae Beeletituthdf March, 1 (k7. 



THE FINE ABT8. 

SKETCHES OF THE 

HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN ART. 

BY LORD LINDSAY. 
Three vols. 8to. 31 «. €d. 

" One of the most laborious and erudite 
pieces of research on the subject of the Fine 
Aris that has appeared in the English lan- 
guage. Lord Lindsay's classification of 
Schools and artists is, perhaps, tb« most 
ueique ahd valuable of its kind 'that has 
ever- appeared, and proves the extensive 
knowledge, discrimination, seal, and- in- 
dustry of its author."— //MeiMifm. 

John Murray, Albrmarlb Strbbt. 



MAUiND'S BOTANIC GARDEN AND FKUITIST; 

With faithfully coloured Engravings of FLOWEHS, directions for culture, &c., is now 
enlarged, without increase of price, by the addition of Engravings of Apples, Pears, and 
other FRUITS, their history, qualities, culture, &c. The Floral Register, Dictionary, &c., 
are givmi in it as usual. 

Ihe commencement of the volume by the number for January, 1847, affords a con- 
venient opportunity for all who are fond of Fruits and Flowers to begin taking this 
complete assistant to the garden* May be ordered of any Bookseller. Large, Fruit 
coloured, \s. 6d, ; Small, Fruit plain. Is.; Gardeners' Edition, without Frnitist, iid. The 
volume for 1846, complete, handsome boards, gilt edges, 20«. 

Groombkidgb and Sons, London. 



Mr. Zidwia Xiee on Coniinentsil 



IB laee on %s 
Batlu, 4fie« 



Third Rkxssub, Pricb 6«., 

THi BATN8 OF eERMANY, 

With notices of the French and Swiss Batlu. 
Also a New Edition, 

HYDROPATHY ARD HOMEOPATHY 

Impartially appreciated. 
Whittakbr and Co. 



THE FRERCHJHRDERS. 

A NEW and EASY METHOD of 
LEARNING the FRENCH GENDERS 
in a few hours. By J. Rowbotram, author 
of " A Practical French Grammar," &c. 
New Edition, revised, Price U. 

GRANT & GRIFFITHS (Successors to 
J. Harris), Corner of St. Paal's Church- 
yard, London. 

Murray's and other Guide Books, ICapi, Diction. 
ari«s, and Interpretehi for Travellers. 
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BONN ON THE RHINE. 

MR. SCHMITZ, 

Beos leave to reeommend hfs Hotel to English Travellers. The apart- 
ments are fumldied throughout In th» English style ; Ihe rooms are car- 
peted, and the attendance, as weU as the kitchen and the wine-cellar, are well 
provided* 

The STAR HOTEL has heen honoured hy the visits of the following 
Memhers of the English Royal Family : — 

1846. June 18. H. M. Adelaide, Quben Dowaobr ov Great Britain, 

accompanied hy His Highness Prince Ewtard of 
Saxe Wbimar, Lord and Ladt Barringtov, Sir 
Patid Da vie, M.D., Rev. J. R. Wood, H. A., Captain 
Taylor, &c. &c., honoured the ahove establishment 
with a Three Days' Visit. 

1818. May. H. R.'H. the Dure of Cahbridge and Suite. 
182& March and Sept H« R. H, the Dvks and Duchess op Clarence 

and Suite. 

1884. July. H. M. Queen Adelaide, accompanied hy the Earl and 

Countess or Errol, Earl and Countess of Den- 
bigh, Earl and Countess Howe, &c. 

1836. Aug. H. R. H. the Duchess of Gloucester and Suite. 

1887^ July. H. R. H. the Duchess of Cambridge and Suite. 

1889. Nov. H. R H. Prince George op Cambridge and Suite. 

— Kev. H. R. H. Prince Albert of Saxb Coburo Gotha, ac- 

companied by Princb Ernest or Saxe Coburg 
Gotha, and their Suite* 

1840. H. R. H. the Duchess op Cambridge, aoeompanied by 

the Princess Augusta of Cambridge, snd their Suite. 

1841. H. R. H. the Duchess of Kent and Suite, accompanied 

by His Serene Highness the Prince of Leiningbn. 

— H. R. H. the Duchess of Cambridge and Suite. 

— H. R. H. Princess Carolina of Cambridge. 

1844. H. R. H. the Duchess of Cambridge and Suite. 

— H. R. H. Princess Mary of Cambridge. 

1845. June. H. R. H. the Duchess of KsMt and Suite* aecompanied 

by H. S. H. the Prince of Leiningbn. 



yvrv/v/N/x/v/v/VN/vrv/N/v/v* 



Mr. SCHMITZ begs to add, that at no Hotel on the Rhine will be found 

more mibderate charges. 



fKx. Mtttn^'i KanMaoit Vnntiitx. a 

BOOKS FOBjrfiAYELLERS. 

SicoND Edition. With Frontispiece anil Woodcuts. Pott Svo., cloth, 14t. 

A TOUR THROUGH THE VALLEY OF THE MEUSE; 

With the Legends of the Walloon Coontry and the Ardennes. 
By DUDLEY COSTELLO. 

Second Edition. With a Coloared Frontispiece. Snuill Q/vo., B». 

NOTES OF A JOURNEY FROM CORNHILL TO GRAND CAIRO. 

By MICHAEL ANOELO TITMARSH. 

Second Edition. 3 voh. post Suo., 14«. 

THE IRISH SKETCH BOOK. 

By Mr. M. A. TITMABSH. With niunerous Engravings on Wood. 

Svo., cloth. Price 11». 
TRAVELS IN THE ST£PPES OF THE CASPIAN SEA, 

The CRIMEA, CAUCASUS, Sec. By XAVIER HOMMAIBE D£ HELL. 

8vo, cloth, lit. 

LIFE IN MEXICO. 

By MADAME CALDERON DE LA BARCA. 

180 Woodcut Illustrations. Svo., clqth gilt, 8«. td., or morocco gilt, 14t. 

SYRIA AMD THE HOLY LAND; 

Their Scenery and their People, Incidents of Travel. &e. From the hest and most 
recent Authorities. By WALTER K. KELLY. 

120 Woodcut Illustrations. 8vo., 0«. cloth gill, or morocco gilt, i6t. 

EGYPT AND NUBfA POPULARLY DESCRIBED; 

Their Scenery and National Charactuistics, Incidenta of Wayfaring and Sojourn, 
Personal and Historical Sketches Anecdotes, &q. Sfc, "Bj J. A. St JOHN. 

With a Map, Qvo., cloth, lU, 
RUSSIA. BY J. G. KOHL. 

Compriring St Petersbnrgh — Moscow — Kharkoff— Riga — Odessa-— The German Pro- 
vinces on the Baltic — ^^e Steppes — ^The Crimea— and the Interior of the Empire. 

Stfo., tloth, lit. 

AUSTRIA. BY J. G. KOHL. 

Comprising Vienna — Prague — Hungary — Bc^emia — ^The Danube— Qalicia — Styria— 

Moravia — Bukuvina, and the Military Frontier. 

Bvo., cloth j 11*. 

IRELAND, SCOTLAND, AND ENGLAND. 

By J. G. K09L. 

9»o., cloth, lit. 

THE KING OF SAXONY'S JOURNEY THROUGH 

ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND, 

In the Year IfrU. By Dr. C. G. CARUS, Physician to His Mqfesty. 

" LONDON: CHAPMAK AND HAtL, 186 STRAND. 
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30 jKc. mtunfft UnOAwk «M«rttftr. 
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CHILDE HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE, 

ST &OmD STKOIff. 

With Sixty Vignette Engravings, from Sketches on the spot 8»o., 2l8. 
'* A tplendid work-^orth iUoteiaiagr aad woithiljr mmitnlkidr^Aihefutum. 



kmiMT SPANISH BALLADS. 

TwmMtOMLUl hf «• a. &OCSBAlt«. 

Widi Illununated Titles, Colouoed Borders, Tignettes, &c. 4to., £2 28. 

** A QKire appropriately as veil as beaatifuUy embellished volome never was offered 
>to the wnrld.**— ^dtfiftufyA MevUw. 



LIFE AND WORKS OF HORACE. 

By »&▼. B. B. MOXJCAlff. 

Illastnited with Views sf the Localities, Vignettes ftom /iitique Statues, 
Vases, and Celouitd Boiden, &o. Crown (Ifo. 

This is an attempt to employ the treasures of ancient Art;— of Scolptnre, Painting, 
Gems, Coins, ice,, in illustration of the beanties and in elocidation of the meaning of 
ihe Classic Pbets. 



JISOP'S FABLES, 

ISmwm TRANSLATED OB SSLECtED FROM THE ORIGINAL. 

My aar. tbomas jambs. 

{[UmtciMd wil^ 100 'Or||kial Dedigna 1^ John Tenkiga. Crown Zwo. 

The existing English Versions of Jlsop's Fables are dull, pointless, and vulgar. 
In oenseqnenee, an improved venion jfrom ancient souroes has been made, with the 
desi^s of readiri&g this mostiinatriictivv and amnwiwg of dasiie authors more popalsr, 
AndsnoM ftfeled lor the penieal oftfasjroong. 

LONDON: JOHN HU&BAY. ALBE^iABLE STREET. 
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JUST PUBIilSHBD, 

SAUNDERS'S GEOGRAPHICAL CATALOGUE, 

COIVTAIKINO 

ATLASES: 

THE PHYSICAL ATLAS; a aeries of Maps illtntntli^ the geograpiiical distribu. 
tion of Nounl Phenanwpa. By Hb^ikxich BaaABAus, LL.D^ and A. K. 
JoBHaToir, F^G.S^ kc ^iso, AaaowsiciTB't, tbe N4Mnr«ucAK., and oMier AOaaes, 
rdatin^p to Modcnii Britiah, CoMparative, Clawical, and BiUieai Geography. 

GLOBES: 

TERRESTRIAL AND CSLESTUL, bom 8 feet in dianel^ to 1 inch, in Plain 
and Elegant Fiamea. INFLATED GLOBES; BELIEF TERRESTRIAL 
GLOBE, CONCAVE CELESTIAL SPHERE, PLANISPHERES, &c 

AHAPS. 

TRAVELLING MAPS of Every Cmntry; the ORDNANCE MAPS; COUNTY 
MAPS; SCHOOL MAPS; ANCIENT MAPS; GEOLOGICAL, ZOOLOGI- 
CAL, BOTANICAL, METEOROLOGICAL, HYDBOLOGICAL, and other 
PHYSICAL MAPS; DISSECTED MAPS, ice 

RELIEF MAPS. 

TOPOGRAPmCAL MODELS. 
MONT BLANC; M. CENIS; ^IMPLON; St BERNARD; St. HELENA; 
CAPE OF GOOD HOPE; ADENr" PANAMA; ISLE OF WIGHT, reoom* 
mended by Dr. Mantell; JERUSALEM; ATHENS; BOMB, ^o. 

PANORAMAS, &c. 

VTINDSOR CASTLE; BUENOl^ AYRES; THE RHINE; HONG KONG, «bc. 

GUIDE BOOKS, 

DBTOKSHIRE; SOUTHAMPTON; NETLEY ABBEY; ISLB OF WIGHT; 
JERSEY; GUERNSEY, 4ec. 

LANGUAGES. 

ELEMENTARY WORKS FOR TRAVELLERS. 

LONDON : 

TRELAWNEY Wm. SAUNDERS, 

W]iole«ale it Retail MapsellBri 
AGENT, BY APPOINTMENT, FOR THS SALE OF 

OIUDU AHGX lOlPS, 
AND FOR GEOGRAPHICAL PUBLICATIONS IN GENERAL, 

Me. 6 GBARZire caoss. 
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mmk^ Beiatins to 9itu 

THE PHILOSOPHY AND ANATOMY OF EXPRESSION 
AS CONNECTED WITH THE FINE ABTS, 

By SIR CHARLES BELL. 

Fourtii Edition, with Engranngi and Woodcuts. Imperial Sto., 2l8. 

*'The artisit, the writer of fiction, the dramatist, Uie man of taste, will receiTe the 
present woric with gratitude, and peruse it with a lively and inereasing interest and 
delight." — ChrUtian Remembrancer, 

KUGLER'S HANDBOOK OF THE 

HISTORY OF PAINTING: THE ITALIAN SCHOOLS, 

From the Age of Constantine the Great to the Present Time. Translated hy 
a Lady ; and Edited, with Notes, by C. Ia Eastlake, R A. Post 8va, 128. 



KUGLER'S HANDBOOK OF THE 

HISTORY OF PAINTING: THE GERMAN, FLEMISH, 

AND DUTCH SCHOOLS, 

Translated by a Lady ; and Edited, with Notes, by Sir Edmund Head, Bart 

Post 8vo.i 12i. 



KUGLER'S HANDBOOK OF THE 

HISTORY OF PAINTING: THE SPANISH AND FRENCH 

SCHOOLS. 

Translated and Edited, with Notes, by Sir Edmund Head, Bart. Post 8to. 



FRESCO DECORATIONS AND STUCCOES OF THE 
CHURCHES AND PALACES IN ITALY, 

During the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries. With English Descriptions, 
by Lours Gruner. With Forty-five Plates, folio, Plain or Coloured. 

" This work is exactly what we most required, reflectfaig the highest honour upon Mr. 
Omua*, and is likely to create a complete revolution in Biitiah decorative demgn." — 
Mb. Caabbk's Lecture. 



■ III II < I* 



SKETCHES OF THE HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN ART. 

By Lord Lindsay. Three vols. 6vo., Sis. 6d. 

" The author treats largely of Bysantsne axt, of Lombard and Gothic architectare 
and sculpture, of the painting schools of IHsano and Giotto, followed up by the Sdiool 
of Siena, that of Florence, and BolognlL Sculpture and painting, norfii of tba Alps, 
finish the vork.:*— Literary Oaseite, 



V 
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.AN ENCYCLOPOIA OF CHRISTIAN ABT OF THE 

IIth. century. 

By THE MONK XHEOPHILUS. 

Translated with Explanatory Notea, useful to the Artist, Glass Painter^ 
Jeweller, Enameller, and Worker in Metals, and s notiee of the practice of Oil 
Painting, previous to the time of the Van Etcks. By Robert Hendrie. 8?o. 



AN ACCOUNT OF 

THE CITIES AND CEMETEKIES OF ETRURIA. 

Consisting of several Journeys made for tile purpose of investigating the 
existing Etruscan Remains, and intended as a Guide to the Local Antiquities. 
By George Dsmnis. With Numerous Maps, Plates, &c. 2 Vols., 8vo. 

LONDON : JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
Also* NfiAKLT Ready wok Pueucation, Post 8vo., 

THE HANJ).BOOK OF LONDON. 

PAST AND PRESENT. 

A COMPLETE GUIDE FOR STRANGERS VISITING THE 

METROPOUS. 

By PETER CUNNINGHAM. 

This work', which is arranged alphahetieally, wilt Ornish extended notices of 



Remarkable Old Inns, CojBTee Houses, 

and Tavems. 
Town Houses of the Old Nobility. 
Places of Public Entertainmest 
Old London Sights. 



Ancient Theatres. ' Residences of Remarkable Men. 

Ancient Crosses. Streets Remarkable for some Event 



The Hostels of Church Dignitaries. 



Privileged Places for Debtors. 

Old London Prisons. 

Places referred to by Old Writers. 

The Wards of London. 

The Churehes. 



Burial Places of Eminent Individuals. 



LONDON: JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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BOULOCNE«SUR-MER, 

MERRIDEW'S 

BRITISH LIBRART & READING ROOM, 

58 RUE DE L'ECU, NEAR THE PORT. 

Thi Rbaoino Boom is new and tpaeious, and supplied with the English and French 
Daily and Wkkklt Newspapers; aJso Irish, Scotch, and Indian Papers, 

Magazines, Beviefrt, Am;. 

The London Morning Papers are Reeeived on ihe ]>ay of 

Publication. 

New Wo»u of Fiction, Biography, History, Voyages and Travels, are added to the 

Library immediately on their pnblication. 

The Vinton' Jddreu Book if kept at the Library; aUo a Begitlercf Houeee and 
Apatimente to he Let: which may he intpected gratie, 

MURRAY'S HAND BOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS, GUIDES TO PARIS, 

BOULOGNE, Ac. 

The Publications of the Religious Tract Society and other En^ish Books at the 

Published Prices. 

Depdt for Farlna*s Oenuine Ban de Cologne. 



rRANKFORT O. 

Genolne Old Hiiyanna Cigars and Tobacco, 



ALL SORTS OF 



TEA, COFFEE, SUGAR, 

SitftrvSf 9v}9 i^&ntixa, Hum, Arracft, Vrantr^. 

l^oUantia, CorDtals, Uc, 

ItfPOBTICD BT^ 

GEORGE IREBS. ZEIL' D. 207, 

Opposite the Post OAce aitd Hold de RiumI*. 

Mr. Krebs is the Agent of the Rhenish, Dusseldorf, and General Steam 
Navigation Companies. The fullest information will be gbrcn respecting the 
Arrivals and Departures of the Steamers and other Conveyances in com- 
munication with them. 

Passengers and Goods Booked to any place on the Rhine, 

and to London* 

CUSTOM HOUSE AGENT IN LONDON, J. A. GODDARD, 

56 OLD JEWRY. 



( 
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Ohk Voldhk, Both. Sni., Cu>th, HaKMcoj o> Rittiro. 

THE IILUMINITKD PMIER BOOE, 

ORNAMENTAL BORDERS, MITIAIfi, & TITLES IN COLOURS & GOLD, 

HISTORICAL ILLUSTRATIONS FRO! THE OLD MASTERS, 

DBtn BT a. SCMARF, Ivs., oBDsit thi EimBtBTiirDiiici or L. ORUNBR. 

or tbe prcMM Sdition conuit of— 



"Tbli loraeoiu pubUCBlioii hu it laoRh ludied coiDBl«l!oa, ind Ji <i inij(nifl«i 
tpecdnun of the ntj pciftciion omditlciiUtw ind •bill. If ••hid not lh< lubiiuili. 
proof twtOn ou[ aTH, wt could icucaJrhaTS helitTod ibit the commoa piliiiing ptei 
eoutd bm thrown off impiHiloni in ■hich Ihe uiiwtt tlnu at ihadc and aolour «> pri 
lerTtd vith B dalicMa ucunOF notaurpaued b; iha Ula-ingtiuilng. Jiboriaui prodnelioi 

LONDON; JOHN UURBAY. ALBEMARLE 3TBEBT. 
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Books 

(To save Trareltera 
the trouble of trans* 
laUng their Wash- 
ing BUls) 

FOB LADin. 

Bitto 

FOR GBMTLRIIIN. 

Frendk, 

Italian. 

German. 

Spanish. 

Fortu- 



English 
English 
English 
English 
English 
guese. 

\s. each. 



PASSPORTS 

Mounted upon a material not liable 
to be torn, and inserted in Morocco 
Cases, wiA Coronet, Arms, or 
Crest, and Name, stamped in gold, 
thereon. 



Ambassadors* Signatures obtained 

to British Secretar> of State's 

Passports. 



PORTABLE 

PHOTOGRAPHIC 

APPARATUS, 

WITH IMSTROCnONS 

FOB ma. 



Couriers, or Tbavelmng Servants, 
can be obtained at 



Extra Large Sixe, 

▼BBY TBIM, 

Is. per i^tte 
18s. per Mnu 



JOHN LEE'S GUIDE DEPOT, 

440, WEST STRAND, 

TWO DOORS WEST OF IX)WTHER ARCADE, 

Whew an bxtbhiivb Collection of GuiDBa, Hand-Books, Mam, Dictio«aries In all 
LwKuaKes, and 1nterp»«ter» useful for Trarellerg upon the Continent or elsewiiert, and 
erery information concerning Pa«ipobt«, can be obtained. 

MURRAY'S HAND-BOOKS, rendered conTenlent Pockbt.Booke by J. Lu*b limp 
Morocco binding, at 2f. additional cbarg«. 

MOROCCO and RUSSIA PORTABLE ROLL-UP CASES^oontainliig every 
for Wbitino. 

i«oore'» (fficrman Jntetpreter, 

With the exact Pronimciation in Rngliili on a leparate oohmD, price U, 



TMXTELLT brothers AMD CO., PRINTERS AUD XNORAYXRS, 1S5 FLBSI tTBXXT. 



Mb. U Ih 



ENGLAND, 

ISLAND 

DAT3S AN 

Showing 

THE SA.Jf' 

Etirop 
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LIFE C 
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^1 J' 

fl on THJ^ 
8vo, 7a t!« 

IE PYr| 

OUN TAINS?; 




y tbe Earl iV 
XJRES, ANk 

o CIRC UL ATI- 
tsQ. Po8t8vo,«g. 

res amidst iV 
A^MMOND Hay, Eii 



ial. Political, 

wcT, Esq. Woodcuts 
marks on the Scn. 

fAN TURNBULL, Esq. 2 TC 

OL, and BAVARI.i 

'J 

Contiim 
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MR. MURRAY'S LIST OF WORKS FOR TRAVELLERS. 



VTAVr. 

'^RRS FROM THE BYEWAYS OF ITALY. 
::' Mrs. Henbv Sctstbd. Plates. 8vo, ISa. 

Si 



YCII7IA5 




•1 
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INARCHES IN ASIA MINOR, PONTUS, and ARMENIA ; with 
(.^me Accoant of their Antiquities and Geology. By W. I. IlAiMii^TON, M.P. Map 
and Plates. 2 voU. dvo, 28i. 

VELS in EGYPT, NUBIA, SYRIA, and the HOLY LAND. 
"iiy Captains Irbv and Mangles. FostSvo, 2#. Gd. 

jIU. PETRJIA, MOUNT SINAI, and the EXCAVATED CITY 

^r.^TRA. By M. Leon OS Labordk. Plates. 8vo, 18«. % 

I J, PETRA, and DAMASCUS. By John G. Kinnear. Poet 8vo, 



JOHN MU: 

t " X ?c«m6er, 1847. 




